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ADVERTISEMENT. 



oOME months have now elapsed since the period spe- 
cified for the delivery of the late Bishc^ of St. Asaph's 
Sermons to the public. In extenuation of this apparent 
neglect, it is necessary to state, that owing to a disap- 
pointment experienced by the Printer in the arrival of a 
set of new types from London, the Editor was pre- 
vented from putting the work to press so soon as he 
originally intended ; and even after it was in the press, 
unpleasant and unforeseen circumstances arose, which 
greatly retarded the progress of the publication. 

By the publication of their posthumous works, the 
well-earned fame of some of the first literary characters 
hath too frequendy been tarnished : and perhaps to no 
one species of writing is this observation more applicable 
than to that of which these volumes are composed. The 
reason of this it is not difficult to assign : the editor 
either, through an error in judgment, makes a selection 
of sermons which the author himself never would have 
approved, or, through an inferiority of talent, but lamely 
restores passages obliterated in defaced and mutilated 
manuscripts. To the former of these causes it must be 
attributed, if in the following pages any thing unworthy 
of the pen of their learned author should be found ; for 
to the latter the Editor cannot plead guilty, since, fearful 
of injuring the native dignity and strength of the com- 
positions, he felt it a sacred duty to let them appear in 
the state in which they were left by the Bishop.— Among 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

the discourses now offered to the public, six made their 
appearance in print some years since. Five of these, 
the ninth, thirteenth, fourteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth, are inserted in these volumes at the request of a 
prelate to whose opinion the Editor pays the most im- 
plicit reverence ; and the sixth, " The Holy Ones and 
the Watchers," he was induced to reprint by the cir- 
cumstance of its being the last ever composed by his re- 
vered father. 

As inquiries from various quarters have been made 
relative to the fate of the late Bishop of St. Asaph's 
papers, the Editor of the Sermons thinks it right to ap- 
prize the literary world that they are in his hands ; and 
he readily embraces this opportunity of publicly expres- 
sing the gratitude due from him to the creditors of the 
deceased, and to the gentlemen who upon the Bishop's 
demise acted as administrator to his affairs ; for to the 
liberality of the former, and the exertions of the latter, 
he is indebted for the possession of these valuable ma- 
nuscripts. 

Of the talents of Bishop Horsley as a theologian, it 
might perhaps be indecorous in his son to speak : but 
he may be allowed to state, that his father's papers have 
been submitted to the inspection of the prelate already 
alluded to ; and that, in that prelate^s opinion, they con- 
tain a mass of more important biblical criticism and re- 
search than has for many years made its appearance 
from the press. Among this body of divinity is a trans- 
lation of the book of Psalms, accompanied with notes 
critical and explanatory, — a treatise, accompanied with 
notes, on the Pentateuch, and on the historical books 
of the Old Testament, — 2l treatise on the prophets ; con- 
taining notes on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel (Hosea, al- 
ready published), Joel, Amos, Obadiah. These are all 
left in a state perfectly ready for publication ; and it is 
the Editor's wish to print the work on the Psalms im- 
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mediately. It Will, however, extend to two vdumes - 
quarto, and be attended with considerable expense ; and 
being more calculated for the use of the scholar and the 
theological student than for the libraries of the generality 
of readers, it will find comparatively but a slow sale. 
The Editor therefore trusts tliat it will not be deemed 
unreasonable, if he announces that he cannot in justice 
to his &mily venture to draw the expenses of such a 
work upon himself, without the prospect of a fund to 
answer them. The moment that one hundred names as 
purchasers are found, he will proceed to press. 

It might seem strange were this article to pass over in 
silence Bishop Horsley's mathematical papers. His cha- 
racter as a sound mathematician has been acknowledged 
and respected by some of the first proficients ; and con* 
siderable expectations have been formed relative to the 
importance of the papers which he miay have left behind 
him connected with that science. But the fact is, that 
in the concluding years of his life, his attention and time 
were taken up with other objects ; and a close attendance 
in Parliament, with the business of an extensive diocese, 
Jeft him latterly but little leisure for his favourite pursuit. 
He was, however, at all times ready to lend his assist- 
ance to others who were engaged, in mathematical dis- 
quisitions to any salutary or useful purpose. Of this 
readiness the Editor recollects one remarkable instance, 
which occurred when his father was Bishop of Rochester. 
During that period, some French refugee circulated among 
the British mathematicians of a certain character what he 
called a demonstration that the law of gravitation could 
not have been otherwise constituted than we find it ; and 
that if bodies, by such a law, tend toward each other at 
all, it mtist be with a velocity in the inverse ratio of the 
square of their distances. To this pretended demon- 
stration the Bishop's attention was first called by the late 
Professor Robison of Edinburgh, who had himself dc- 
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' tected an error in it, which however had been likewise 
detected by the author, or disclosed to him by some 
friend. As the Professoi; inferred, from the attempt at 
such a demonstration, that the man's intention could be 
nothing else than to establish that first step towards 
atheism, the eternity of the world in its present state^ he 
mentioned to the Bishop some facts, from which he 
thought himself able to prove that the law by which bo- 
dies tend toward each other is arbitrary ^ and that their 
velocities might have been in various other ratios. Lest, 
as he said, the cause of religion should be hurt by a 
feeble defence, the Professor likewise stated the outlines 
of his proof, which he requested the Bishop to examine 
with all the severity becoming the editor of the works 
of Newton, — whose fame was thus combined with the 
interests of religion. 

That the Bishop did examine the Professor's proofs, 
and did approve of them, is known to the Editor of the 
present volumes, who is persuaded that the correspond- 
ence between these two eminent mathematicians, if pre- 
served entire, would not be found unworthy of the 
public attention. 

The most important however of the Bishop's mathe- 
matical labours were published in his lifetime. What 
remains, as far as they have been hitherto examined, 
with the exception of a single manuscript^ are loose and 
unconnected papers, and were never meant by the au- 
thor to meet the public eye. The excepted manuscript 
is indeed so immediately connected with the science in 
question, and is left in so nearly a finished state, that the 
Editor is inclined to promise the publication of it. It 
is " The Life of Sir Isaac Newton," which Dr. Horsley, 
soon aficr he had edited the " Principia," was requested 
by some of the first men of the day to prefix to that 
work ; and, from the ample materials which he has left 
behind him, it is evident that he intended to comply 
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widi tiie request. If these materials be now published^ 
they assuredly will not appear in so complete and finished 
a shape as they would have done had they received a final 
revision from their author; but, in the humble judgment 
of the writer of this article, they will still form a more 
copious and more interesting life of the great philosopher 
than any yet extant. 

The Editor of these volumes has now only to state, 
that if it please God to spare him a few years, he pur- 
poses publishing an uniform edition of all his father's 
works, with a biographical account of the author. To 
enable him to accomplish with greater facility the latter 
part of the undertaking, he earnestly entreats the sur- 
viving literary friends of the late Bishop, to favour him 
with such communications on the subject as it may be 
in their power to bestow, — more especially with any 
particulars relative to the earlier part of the Bishop's 
life, and with any correspondence between themselves- 
and the Bishop which they may deem of suflicient in- 
terest to form a part of such memoir. 

H.HORSLEY. 

Dundecy Januartj^ 1810. 
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SERMON I. 



St. James v. 8. 
For the comins of the Lord draweth nigh^ 

1 IME was, when I know not what mystical meanings 
were drawn, by a certain cabalistic alchymy, from the 
simplest expressions of holy writ, — from expressions in 
which no allusion could reasonably be supposed to any 
thing beyond the particular occasion upon which they 
were introduced. While this frenzy raged among the 
learned, visionary lessons of divinity were often derived, 
not only from detached texts of scripture, but from 
single words J — not from words only, but from letters-^ 
from the place, the shape, the posture of a letter: and 
the blunders of transcribers, as they have since proved 
to be, have been the ground- work of many a fine-spun 
meditation. 

It is the weakness of human nature, in every instance 
of folly, to run from one extreme to its opposite. la 
later ages, since we have seen the futility of those mystic 
expositions in which the school of Origen so much 
delighted, we have been too c.ptto fall into the contrary 
error ; and the same unwarrantable license of figurative 
interpretation which they emploj'ed to elevate, as they 
thought, the plainer parts of Scripture, has been used, 
in modem times, in effect to lower the divine. 

Among the passages which have been thus misrepre- 
sented by the refinements of a false criticism, are all those 
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which contain the explicit promise of the "coming of the 
Son of Man in glory, or in his kingdom;" which it is be- 
come so much the fashion to understand of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Roman arms, within half a centiuy after 
our Lord's ascension, that, to those who take the sense 
of Scripture from some of the best modem expositors, 
it must seem doubtful whether any clear prediction is to 
be found in the New Testament, of an event in which, of 
all others, the Christian world is the most interested. 

As I conceive the right understanding of this phrase to 
be of no small importance, seeing the hopes of the righte- 
ous and the fears of the wicked rest chiefly on the explicit 
promises of our Saviour's coming, it is my present pur- 
pose to give the matter, as far as my abilities may be equal 
to it, a complete discussion; and although, from the 
nature of the subject, the disquisition must be chiefly 
critical, consisting in a particular and minute examination 
of the passages wherein the phrase in question occurs, yet 
I trust, that by God's assistance, I shall be able so to 
3tate my argument, that every one here, who is but as 
well versed as ever}' Christian ought to be in the English 
Bible, may be a very good judge of the evidence of my 
conclusion. If I should sometimes have occasion, which 
will be^but seldom, to appeal to the Scriptures in the origi- 
nal language, it will not be to impose a new sense upon the 
texts which I may find it to my purpose to produce, but to 
open and ascertain the meaning, where the orjginal expres- 
sions may be more clear and determinate than those of our 
translation. And in these cases, the expositions which 
grammatical considerations nuiy have suggested to me, will 
be evidenced to you, by the force and. perspicuity they 
may give to the passages .in question, considered either in 
themselves or in the connection with their several contexts. 

It is the glcHy of our church, that the most illiterate of 
her sons are in possession of the Scriptures in their mother 
tongue. It is their duty to make tlie most of so greata 
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blessing, by employing as much time as they canf spare 
from the necessary business of their several callings, in 
the diligent study of the ^\T^tten word. It is the duty of 
their teachers to give them all possible assistance and 
encouragement in this necessary work. . I apprehend that 
we mistake our proper duty, whert mc avoid the public 
discussion of difficult or ambiguous texts, and either 
keep them entirely out of sight, or, when that cannot 
easily be done, obtrude our interpretations upon the kiity> 
as magisterial or oracular, without proof or argument ;-^ 
a plan that may serve the purposes of indolence, and may 
be made to serve worse purposes, but is not well adapted 
to answer the true ends of the institution of our holy order. 
The will of God is that all men should be saved ; and to 
that end, it is his will that all men, that is, all descriptions 
of men, great and small, rich and poor, learned and ]g« 
norant, should come to the knowledge of the truth. Of 
the ln/fA,«-^that is, of the truths brought to light by the* 
Gospel: not -orXy of the fundamental truths of faith 
towards Gcd, of repentance from dead works, and of a 
future judgment, — ^but of all the sublimer truths doncem- 
ing the scheme of man's redemption. It is God's w3[ 
that all men should be brought to a just understanding of 
the deliverance Christ hath wrought for us, — ^toa just ap- 
prehension of the magnitude of our hopes in him, and of 
the ceflKnty of the evidence on which these hopes are 
founded. It is God's will that all men should come to a 
knowledge of the original dignity of our Saviour's 
person,— of the mystery of his incarnation,— of the nature 
of his eternal priestliood, the value of his atonement, the 
efficacy of his intercession. These things are never to be, 
understood without much more than a superficial know- 
kdge of the Scriptures, especially the Scriptures of the 
New Testament ; Iind yet that knowledge of the Scrip, 
tures which is necessary to the understanding of these 
things, is what few, I would hope, in this country are too 
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illiterate to attain* It is our duty to facilitate the attain- 
mt'iit by clearing difficulties. Ii may be proper to state 
those we cannot clear, — to present our hearers with the 
interpretations that have been attennp-ed, and to show 
where they fail ; — in a \^ord, to make them masters of 
the que srion, though, neither they nor we may be com- 
petent 'o the rt solution of it. This instruction would 
more cflectucilly secure them against the poison of modem 
ccMTuptions, than the practice, dictated by a false discre- 
tion, of avoiding the mention of every doctiine that may 
be combated, and of burying every text of doubtful 
meaning. The corrupters of the Christian doctrine have 
Qo such reserve. The doctrines of the divinity of tlie 
Soii-:r-the incamation-r-the satisfaction of the cross as a 
flacrifice, in the literal meaning of the word — ^the Media- 
torial intercession — the influences of the Spirit — ^the 
eternity of future punishment-rr-are topics of popular dis- 
cussion with those who would deny or pervert these 
doctrines: and we may judge by their success what our 
mtm might be, if we would but meet our antagonists 
on their own ground. The common people, we find, 
enter into the force, though they do not perceive the so- 
phistry of their arguments. The same people would 
much more enter into the internal evidence of the genuine 
doctrine of the Gospel, if holden out to them, not in 
parts, studiously divested of whatever may seemll^steri- 
ous, — ^not with accommodations to the prevailing fashion 
of opinions, but entire and undisguised. Nor are the 
laity to shut their ears against these disputations, as 
niceties in which they are not concerned, or difficulties 
above the reach of their abilities; and least of all are 
they tjb neglect those disquisitions which immediately 
respect the interpretation of texts. Every sentencefc)f the 
Bible is from God, and every man is interested in the 
meaning of it. The teacher, therefore, is to expound, 
and the disciple to hear and read with diligence ; and much 
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might be the fruit of the blessing of God on their united 
exertions. And this I infer, not only from a general con- 
mderation of the nature of the Gospel doctrine, and the 
cast of the Scripture language, which is admirably accom- 
modated to vulgar apprehensions, but from a fact which 
has happened to fall much within my own observation,-— > 
the proficienc}% I mean, that we often find, in some single 
science, of men who have never had a liberal education^ 
and who, except in that particular subject on which they 
have bestowed pains and attention, remain ignorant and 
illiterate to the end of their lives. The sciences are said, 
and they are truly said, to have that mutual connection, 
that any one of them may be the better understood for 
an insight into the rest And there is, perhaps, no branch 
of knowledge which receives more illustration from all 
the rest, than the science of religion : yet it hath, like 
every other, its otvn internal principles on which it rests, 
with the knowledge of which, without any other, a great 
progress may be made. And these lie much more open 
to the apprehension of an uncultivated understanding 
than the principles of certain abstruse sciences, such as 
geometry, for instance, or astronomy, in which I have 
known plain men, who could set up no pretensions to 
general learning, make distinguished attainments. 

Under these persuasions, I shall not scruple to attempt 
a disquisition, which, on the first view of it, might seem 
adapted only to a learned auditory. And I trust that I 
shall speak to your understandings. 

J propose to consider wliat may be tlie most frequent 
import of the phrase of " our Lord's coming." And it 
will, if I mistake not, appear, that the Jigurative use of 
it, to denote the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, is very rare, if not altogether unexampled 
in the Scriptures of the New Testament ; except, per- 
liaps, in some passages of the book of Revelations : that, 
on the other hand, the use of it in the literal sense is fi^. 
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qucnt, warning the Christian world of an event to be 
wished by the faitliful, and dreaded by the impenitent, — 
a visible descent of our Lord from heaven, as visible to 
all the world as his ascension was to the aposdes,— -a 
coming of our Lord in all the nuyesty of the Godhead, to« 
judge the quick and dead, to receive his servants into 
8^k)ry, and send the wicked into outer darkness. 

In- the epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, and* St James, 
we find frequent mention of the coming of our Lonl, in 
terms, which, like those of the text, may at first seem to 
imply an expectation in those writers of his speedy arri- 
val. There can be no question that the coming of our 
Lord literally signifies his coming in person to the general 
judgment, and that it was sometimes used in this literal 
sense by our Lord himself; as in the 25th chapter of St. 
Matthew's gospel, where the Son o^ Man is described as 
coming in his glory — as sitting on the throne of his glo- 
ry — as separating the just and the wicked, and pronounc- 
ing the final sentence. But, as it would be very unreason- 
able to suppose that the inspired writers, though ignorant 
gf the times and seasons, which the Father hath put In his 
own power, could be under so great a delusion as to look 
for the end of the world in their own days, — ^for this 
reason it has been imagined, that wherever in the epistles^ 
^ the apostles J such assertions occur as those I have 
siendoned, the coming of our Lord is not to be taken in 
i3ut literal meaning of the phrase, but that we are to look for 
something which was really at hand when these epistles 
were written, and which, in some figurative sense, might 
be called his coming. And such an event the learned 
llunk they find in the destniction of Jerusalem, which 
Hiay seem indeed no insignificant type of the final de- 
struction of the enemies of God and Christ. Bufif we 
lecur to the passages wherein the approach of Christ's 
kingdom is mentioned, we shall find diat in most of them, 
I believe it might be said in all, the mention of the final 
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judgment- might be of much importance to the tviiter's 
argument, while that of the destruction of Jerusalem could 
be of none. 'Hie coming of our Lord is a topic which 
the holy penmen employ, when they find occasion to 
exhort the brethren to a steady perseverance in the pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and a patient endurance of those 
trying afflictions, with which the providence of God, in 
the first ages of the church, was pleased to exercise his 
servants. Upon these occasions, to confirm the po'se- 
cuted Christian's wavering faith — ^to revive his weary 
hope— to invigorate his drooping zeal — nothing could be 
more effectual than to set before him the prospecl of that 
happy consummation, when his Lord should come to 
take him to himself, and change his short-lived sorrows 
into endless joy. On the other hand, nothing, upon these 
occasions, could be more out of season, than to bring in 
view an at>proaching period of increased affliction, — ^for 
such was the season of the Jewish war to be. The be- 
lieving Jevrs, favoured as tjiey were in many instances, 
were still sharers in no small degree in the common 
calamity of their country. They had been trained by 
our Lord himself to no other expectation. He had spoken 
explicidy of the siege of Jerusalem as a time of distress 
and danger to the very elect of God. Again, if the care- 
less and indifferent were at any time to be awakened to a 
sense of danger, the last judgment was likely to afford a 
more prevailing argument than the prospect of tlie tem^ 
parol ruin impending over the Jewish nation, or indeed 
than any thing else which the phrase of ^'our Lord's 
coming," acccnding to any figurative interpretation of it^ 
can denote. It should seem, therefore, that in all those 
passages of the epistles in which the coming of our Lord 
is holden out, either as a motive to patience and perse- 
verance, or to keep alive that spirit of vigilance and cau- 
tion which b necessary to make our calling sure, — it 
should seem, that in all these passages the coming is to be 
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taken literally for our Lord's personal coming at die iasC 
day ; and that the figitre is rather to be sought in those 
expressions which, in their literal meaning, mig^t seem 
to announce his inunediate arrival. And this St. Peter 
seems to suggest, when he tells us, in his second epistle, 
that the terms of soon and late are to be very difierentiy un- 
derstood when applied to the great operations of Provi- 
dence, and to the ordinary occurrences of human life« 
** The Lord," says he, " is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slackness. One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day." Soon and late are words whereby a comparison is 
rather intended of the mutual proportion of different in- 
tervals of time, than the magnitude of any one by itself 
defined. And the same thing may be said to be coming 
either soon or late, according as the distance of it is 
compared with a Ipnger or a shorter period ot duration. 
Thus, although the day of judgment was removed un- 
doubtedly by an interval of many ages from the age of the 
aposdes, yet it might in their days be said to be at hand, 
if its distance from them was but a small part of its ori- 
ginal distance from the creation of the world, — that is, if 
its distance then was but a small part of the whole period 
of the world's existence, which is the standard, in refer- 
ence to which, so long as the world shall last, all other 
portions of time may be by us most properly denominated 
long or short. There is again another use of the words 
soon and late, whereby any one portion of time, taken 
singly, is understood to be compared, not with any other, 
but with the number of events that are to come to pass 
in it in natural consequence and succession. If the events 
are few in proportion to the time, the succession must be 
slow, and the time may be called long. If they are many, 
the succession must be quick, and the time pay be called 
short in respect to the number of events, whatever be the 
absolute extent of it. It seems to be hi this sense that 
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ticpres^ons denoting speediness of event are applied )af 
Ifae sacred writers to our Lord's coming. In the day erf* 
Messiah the Prince, in the interval between our Lcvd'a 
ascension and his coming again to judgment, the world 
was to be gradually {Hepared and ripened for its end* 
The apostles were to carry the tidings of salvation to the 
extremities of the earth. They were to be brought before 
kings and rulers, and to water the new-planted churches 
with their blood. Vengeance was to be executed on the 
unbelieving Jews, by the destruction of their city, and 
die dispersion of their naition. The Pagan idolatry was 
to be extirpated,— the Man of Sin to be revealed. Jeru<* 
sakm is yet to be trodden down ; the remnant of Israel 
is to be brought back, — ^the elect of God to be gathered 
from the four winds of heaven. And when the apostles 
qpeak of that event as at hand, which b to close this great 
scheme of Providence, — a scheme in its parts so exten« 
sive and so various, — ^they mean to intimate how busily 
the great work is going on, and with what confidence, from 
what they saw accom];^shed in their own days, the fir^ 
Christians might expect in due time the promised ccm- 
summation. 

That they are to be thus understood may be collected 
from our Lord's own parable of the fig-tree, and the ap- 
plication which he teaches us to make ^ it After m 
minute prediction of the distresses of the Jewish war, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and a very general mention 
of his seccHid coming, as a thing to follow in its appointed 
season, he adds, *^ Now learn a parable of the fig-tree : 
When its branch becomes tender and puts forth its leavSst 
ye know that summer is nigh. So likewise ye, when y^ 
shall see all these things, know that it is near, even at the 
doors." That it is near; — so we read in our £nglish 
Bibles ; and exposit(H^ render the wchtI i/, by the rtdn 
fcretM^ or the desolation spoken of. But wl^t was tha 
rain fofetoki, or the desolation spoken off The ruin of 
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the Jewish nation — the desolation of Jerusalem. What 
were all these things, which, when they should see, they 
might know it to be near? All the particulars of our Slar 
viour's detail ; — ^that is to say, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with all the circumstances of ccxifusion and distress with 
which it was to be accompanied. This exposition, there- 
fore, makes, as I conceive, the desolation of Jerusalem 
the prognostic of itself, — the sign and the thing signified 
the same. The true rendering of tlie original I take to 
be, ^' So likewise ye, when yc shall see all these things, 
know that He is near at the doors." He^ — that is, the 
Son of Man, spoken of in the verses immediately pre- 
ceding, as coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. The approach of summer, says our 
Lord, is not more surely indicated by the first appearances 
of spring, than the final destruction of the wicked by the 
beginnings of vengeance on this impenitent people. 
The opening of the venial blossom is the first step in 
a natural process, which necessarily terminates ia the 
ripening of the summer fruits ; and the rejection of the 
Jews, and Jthe adoption of the believing Gentiles, b the 
first step in the execution of a settled plan of Providence, 
tvhich inevitably terminates in the general judgment. The 
chain of physical causes, in tlie one case, is not more 
unintemipted, or more certainly productive of the ulti- 
mate effect, than the chain of moral causes in the other. 
" Verily I say unto you, this generation skill not pass till 
all diese things be fulfilled." All these things, in this 
sentence, must unquestionably denote the same tilings 
which are denoted by the same words just before. Just 
before, the same wqrds denoted those particular circum- 
stances of the Jewish war which were included in our 
Lord's prediction. All those signs which answer to tlie 
fig-tree's budding leaves^ the apostles and their contem- 
poraries, at least some of that generation, were to see. 
But as the thing portended is not included among the 
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signs, it was not at all implied in this declaration that any 
of them were to live to see the harvest^ the coming of out 
Lord in glory. 

* I persuade myself that I have shown that our Lord's 
coming, whenever it is mentioned by the apostles in their 
episdes as a motive to a holy life, is always to be taken 
literally for his personal coming at the last day. 

It may put the matter still farther out of doubt, to ob- 
serve, that the passage where, of all others, in this part 
of Scripture, a figurative interpretation of the phrase of 
" our Lord's coming" would be the most necessary, if 
the figure did not lie in the expressions that seem to inti- 
mate its near approach, happens to be one in which our 
Lord's coming cannot but be literally taken. The pas- 
sage to which I allude is in the fourth chapter of St. Paul's 
first episde to the Thessalonians, from the 13th verse to 
the end. The aposde, to comfort the Thessalonian 
brethren concerning their deceased friends, reminds them 
of the resurrection ; and tells them, that those who were 
already dead would as surely have their part in a happy 
inunortality, as the Christians that should be living at the 
time of our Lord's coming. Upon this occasion, his ex- 
pressions, taken literally, would imply that he included 
himg^f, with many of those to whom these consolations 
were addressed, in the number of those who should re- 
main alive at the last day. This turn of the expression 
naturally arose from the strong hold that the expectation 
of the thing in its due season had taken of the writer's 
imagination, and from his full persuasion of the truth of 
the doctrine he was asserting, — namely, that those who 
should die before our Lord's coming, and those who 
should then be alive, would find themselves quite upon 
an even footing. In the confident expectation of his own 
reward, his intermediate dissolution was a matter of so 
much indifiercncc to him that he overlooks it. His ex- 
pression, howc^•cr, >vas so strong, that his meaning was 
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mistaken, or, as I radier think, mi^^qnresented. There 
seems to have been a sect in the apostdic age, — in which 
sect, however, the apostles themselves were not, as some 
)iave abyirdly maintained, included,^-but there seems to 
have been a sect which lodked for the resurrection in 
their own time. Some of these persons seem to have 
' taken advantage of St Paul's expressions in this passage^ 
to rq>resent him as fiivouring their opinion^ This occa- 
sicMied the second epistle to the Thessalonians, in which 
Ihe aposde peremptorily decides against that doctrine; 
maintaining that the Man of Sin is to be revealed, and a 
long consequence of events to run out, before the day of 
judgment can come; and he desires that no expression of 
Ins may be understood of its speedy arrival; which proves, 
if th€ thing needed farther proof than I have already given 
of it, that the coming mentioned in his former episde is 
the coming to judgment, and that whatever he had said of 
die d^y of coming as at hand, was to be understood only 
of the certainty of that coming. 

The most difficult part of my subject yet remains,— v 
to cbnsider the passages in the Goq[)el wherein the coming 
pf our Loid is mentioned* 
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SERMON II. 



Matthew xxiv. 3« 

TeU us when shall these things be, and what shall be the 
signs of thy coming and of the end of the world? 

1 PROCEED in my inquiry into the general importance 
c^ the phrase of "the coming of the Son of Man'' in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament. 

I have shown, that in the epistles, wherever our Lord's 
coming is mentioned, as an expectation that should 
operate through hope to patience and 'perseverance, or 
through fear to vigilance and caution, it is to be under, 
stood literally of his coming in person to the general 
judgment. I have yet to consider the usual import of the 
same phrase m the gospels. I shall consider the passages 
wherein a figure hath been supposed, omitting those 
where the sense is universally confessed to be literal. 

When our Lord, after his resurrection, was pleased 
to intimate to St. Peter the death by which it was or- 
dained that he should glorify God, St. Peter had the weak 
curiosity to inquire what might be St. John's destiny. 
" Lord, what shall thb man do ?" " Jesus saith unto 
him, if I will that he tarry till / come^ what is that to 
thee? Follow thou me." The disciples understood this 
answer as a prediction that St. John was not to die; which 
seems to prove, what is much to our purpose, tliat in 
the enlightened period which immediately followed our 
lord's ascenslori| the expression of hb coming was taken 
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lii its Uterai medning. This interpretation of the reply to 
St. Peter was set aside by the event. In extreme old 
age, the disciple whom Jesus loved was taken for ever to 
the bosom of his Lord. But the Christians of that time 
being fixed in a habit of interpreting the reply to St. Peter 
as a prediction concerning the term of St. John's life, 
began to affix a figurative meaning to the expression of 
" our Lord's coming," and persuaded themselves that 
the prediction was verified by St. John's having survived 
the destructioit of Jerusalem ; and this gave a beginning 
to the practice, which has since prevailed, of seeking 
figurative senses of this phrase wherever it occurs. But 
the plain fact is, that St. John himself saw nothing of 
prediction in our Saviour's words. He seems to have 
apprehended nothing in them but an answer of significant 
tliough mild rebuke to an inquisitive demand. 

If there be any passage in the New Testament in 
which the epoch of the destruction of Jerusalem is in- 
tended by the phrase of " our Lord's coming," we might 
not unreasonably look for this figure in some parts of 
those prophetical discourses, in which he replied to the 
question proposed to him in the words of the text, and 
particularly in the 27th verse of this 24th chapter of St. 
Matthew's gospel, where our Saviour, in the middle of 
that part of his discourse in which he describes the events 
of the Jewish war, says, " For as the lightning cometh 
out of the east and shineth unto the west, so sball also 
the coming of the Son of Man be." And he adds, in 
the 28th verse, " For wheresoever the carcase is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together." The disciples, 
when they put the question, " Tell us when shall these 
things be, and what shaJI be the signs of thy coming and 
of the end of the world?" imagined, no doubt, that the 
coming of our Lord was to be the epoch of the demoli- 
tion with which he had threatened the temple. They 
had not yet raised their exi)ectations to any thing above 
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a temporal kingdom. They imagined, perhaps, that our 
Lord would come by conquest, or by some display of 
his extraordinary powers, which should be equivalent to 
conquest, to seat himself upon I^avid's throne ; and that 
the destruction of the Jewish temple would be either the 
last step in the acquisition of his royal power, or perhaps 
the first exertion of it. The veil was yet upon their un« 
derstandings ; and the season not being come for taking 
it entirely away, it would have been nothing strange if 
our Lord had framed his reply in terms accommodated 
to their prejudices, and had spoken of the ruin of Jeru- 
salem as they conceived of it, — as an event that was to 
be the consequence of his coming, — to be his own im- 
mediate act, in the course of those conquests by which 
they might think he was to gain his kingdom, or the t>e- 
ginning of the vengeance which, when established, in it^ 
he might be expected to execute on his vanquished ene- 
mies. These undoubtedly were the notions of the dis- 
ciples, when they put the question concerning the time 
of the destruction of the temple and the signs of our 
Lord's coming ; and it would have been nothing strange 
if our Lord had delivered his answer in expressions stu- 
diously accommodated to these prejudices. For as the 
end of prophecy is not to give curious men a knowledge 
of futurity, but to be in its completion an evidence of 
God's all-ruling providence, who, if he governed not the 
world, could not possibly foretel die events of distant 
ages ;-^for this reason, the spirit which was in the pro- 
phets hath generally used a language, artfully contrived 
to be obscure and ambiguous, in proportion as the events 
intended might be distant,-^-gradually to clear up as the 
events should approach, and acquire from the events, 
when brought to pass, the most entire perspicuity: that 
thus men might remain in that ignorance of futurity, 
which so suits widi the whde of our present condition,* 
that it seems essential to the welfare df the world ; and 
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ytt be overwhelmed at last with evident demonstratioti9 
of the power of God. It might have been expected that 
our Lord, in delivering a prediction, should assume the 
accustomed style of prophecy, which derives much of 
its useful ambiguity from tfns circumstance, — ^from an 
artful accommodation to popular mistakes, so far as they 
concern not the interest of religion ; — and much of this 
language indeed we find in our Lord's discourse. But 
with respect to his cwn coming, it seems to be one great 
object of his discourse, to advertise the Christian world 
that it is quite a distinct event from the demolition of 
the Jewish temple. This information is indeed conveyed 
in oblique insinuations, of which it might not be in- 
tended that the full meaning should appear at the time 
when they were uttered. But when Christians had once 
seen Jerusalem, with its temple and all its towers de- 
stroyed, the Qation of the Jews dispersed, and our Lord, 
in a literal meaning, not yet come; it b strange that they 
dkl not then discern, that if there be any thing explicit 
and clear in the whole of this prophetical discourse, it is 
Ms particular prediction, that during the distresses (^ 
the Jewish war the expectation of our Lord's immediate 
coming would be the reigning delusion of the times. 
The discourse is opened with this caution, " Take heed 
Aat no man deceive you : for many shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive many." 
And the same caution is repeated in various parts of the 
prc^hecy, till he comes at last to speak (as I shall here- 
after show) of his real coming as a thing to take place 
after the destined period should be run out of tlie deso- 
lation of the holy city. ** If any man shall say unto you, 
Lo, here is Christ, or there, believe it not. If they shall 
^say unto you, Behold he is in the desert, go not forth ; 
Behold he is in the secret chambers, believe it not. For 
as the lightning cometh out of the east and shinetfi unto 
the west, so shall also the coming c^ the S(m of Man be. 
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For," as it is added in St. Matthew, *^ wheresoever the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together." 
Give no credit, says our Lord, to any reports that may 
be spread that the Messiah is come» — that he is in this 
place, or in that : my coming will be attended with cir- 
cumstances which will make it public at once to all the 
world ; and there will be no need that one man should 
carry the tidings to another. This sudden and universal 
notoriety that there will be of our Saviour's last glorious 
advent is signified by the image of the lightning, which, 
in the same instant, flashes upon the eyes of spectators in 
remote and opposite stations. And this is all that this 
comparison seems intended or indeed fitted to express. 
It hath ibeen imagined that it denotes the particular route 
of the Roman armies, which entered Judea on die eastern 
side, and extended their conquests westward. But had 
this been intended, the image should rather have been 
taken from something which hath its natural and neces* 
sary course in that direction. The lightning may break 
out indifferently in any quarter of the sky ; and east and 
west seem to be mentioned only as extremes and oppo- 
sites. And, accordingly, in the parallel passage of St 
Luke's gospel, we read neither of east nor west, but 
indefinitely of opposite parts of the heavens : *^ For as 
the lightning, that lighteneth out of the one part under 
the heaven, shineth unto the other part under heaven, 
so shall also the Son of Man be in his dof/J*^ The ex- 
pression his day is remarkable. The original might be 
more exactly rendered his awn day ; intimating, as I 
conceive, that the day^ i. e. the time of t^e Son of Man, 
is to be exclusively his own, — quite another from the 
day of those deceivers whom he had menticmed, and, 
therefore, quite another from the day of the Jewish war, 
in which those deceivers were to arise. 

Nevertheless, if it were certain tliat the eagles, in the 
next verse, denote the Roman armies, bearing the figure 
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of an eagle on their standards^ — if the carcass, round 
which the eagles were to be gathered, be the Jewish 
nation, which was morally and judicially dead, and 
whose destruction was pronounced in the- decrees of 
heaven, — if this were certain, it might then seem neces- 
sary to understand the coming of the Son of Man, in 
the comparison of the lightning, of his coming figura- 
tively to destroy Jerusalem. But this interpretation of 
the eagles and the carcass I take to be a very uncertain, 
though a specious conjecture. 

As the sacred historians have recorded the several 
occurrences 6{ our Saviour's life without a scrupulous 
attention to the exact order of time in which they hap- 
pened, so they seem to have registered his sayings with 
"wonderful fidelity, but not always in the order in which 
they came from him. Hence it has come to pass, that 
the heads of a continued discourse have, perhaps, in 
some instances, come down to us in the form of uncon- 
nected apothegms. Hence, also, we sometimes find the 
same discourse differently represented, in some minute 
circumstances, by different evangelists ; and maxims the 
same in purport somewhat differently expressed, or ex- 
pressed ill the same words, but set down in a different 
order; — circumstances in which the captious infidel 
finds occasion of perpetual cavil, and from which the 
believer derives a strong argument of the integrity and 
veracity of the writers on whose testimony his faith is 
founded. Now, wherever these varieties appear, the 
rule should be to expound each writer's narrative by a 
careful comparison with the re^t. 

To apply this to the matter in question. These pro- 
phecies of our Lord, which St. Matthew and St. Mark 
relate as a continued discourse, stand in St. Luke's nar- 
rative in two different parts, as if they had been deli- 
vered upon different, though somewhat similar occasions. 
\|rhe first pf these parts, in order pf tinie, is made the 
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latter part of the whole discourse in St, Matthew's nar- ' 
rative. The first occasion of its delivery was a questicm 
put by some of the pharisees concerning the time of 
the coming of the kingdom of God. Our Lord having 
given a very general answer to the pharisees, addresses 
a more particular discourse to his disciples, in which, 
after briefly mentioning, in highly figured language, the 
affliction of the season of the Jewish war, and after 
cautioning his disciples against the false rumours of his 
advent which should then be spread, he proceeds to 
describe the suddenness with which his real advent, the 
day of judgment, will at last surprise the thoughtless 
world. The particulars of this discourse we have in 
the 17th chapter of St. Luke's gospel. The other part 
of these prophecies St. Luke relates as delivered at an- 
other time, upon the occasion which St. Matthew and 
St. Mai'k mention. When the disciples, our Lord 
having mentioned the demolition of the temple, in- 
quired of him, " Whert shall these things be, and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
worid?" our Lord answers their question, as far as it 
was proper to answer it. He gives a minute detail of 
those circumstances of the wiu-, which, to that genera- 
tion, were to be the signs of the last advent; — not the 
thing itsi^f, but the signs of it ; for the beginiTing of the 
completion of a long train of prophecy is the natural 
sign and pledge of the completion of the whole. He 
foretels the total dispersion of the Jews. He mentions 
briefly his own coming, of which, he says, the things 
previously mentioned would be no less certain signs 
than the first appearances of spring are signs of the 
season of the harvest. He affirms that the day and 
hour of his coming is known to none but the Father; 
and he closes the whole of this discourse with general 
exhortations to constant watchfulness* founded on the 
coi^ideration of that suddenness of his coming of which 
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he liad given such explicit warning in his former dift* 
course. The detail of this last discourse, or rather of so 
much of this discourse as was not a repetition of the 
former, we have in the 21st chapter of St. Luke's gospel. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, the one in the 24th and 
35th, the other in the 13th chapter of his gospel, give these 
prophecies in one entire discourse, as they were deli* 
vered to the aposdes upon the occasion which they men- 
ticxi ; but they have neither distinguished the part that was 
new from what had been delivered before, nor have they 
preserved, as it should seem, so exactly as St Luke, the 
original arrangement of the matter. In particular, St. 
Matthew has brought close together the comparison of 
the Son of Man's coming with a flash of lightning, and 
the image oi the eagles gathered about the carcass. St 
Mark mentions neither the one nor the other; whereas 
St. Luke mentions both, but sets them at the greatest 
distance one from the other. Both, as appears from St. 
Luke, belonged to the old part of the discourse ; but 
the comparison of the lightning was introduced near the 
beginning of the discourse, the image of the eagles and 
the carcass at the very end of it. Indeed this image did 

, not belong to the . prediction, but was an answer to a 
particular question proposed by the disciples respecting 
some things our Lord had said in the latter part of this 

- prophecy. Our Saviour had comprtned the suddenness 
of the coming of the Son of Man to the sudden erup* 
Uon of the waters in Noah's flood, and to the sudden 
£ill of the lightning that consumed Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It is evident, from St. Matthew's relation, that 
the coming, intended in these similitudes, is that com- 
ing, of the time and hour of which none knows, said 
our Lord, " not even the Son, but the Father." But 
since the epoch of the destruction of Jerusalem was 
known to the Messiah by the prophetic spirit,-— for he 
said that it should take place before the generation with 
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which be was living on eardi should be passed away,---* 
the coming) of which the time was not known to the 
Messiah by the iHx>phetic q>irity could be no other than 
the last personal advenL Thb, therefore, is the conif* 
ing of which our Lord speaks in the 17th chapter of St 
Luke's gospel, <and of which he describes the sudden^ 
ness; and, in the end of his discourse, he foretels some 
extraordinary interpositions of a discriminating Provi* 
dence, which shall preserve the righteous^ in situatiooi 
of the greatest danger, from certain public calamities 
which in the last ages of the world will fall upon wicked 
nations. ^^ Of two men in one bed, one shall be taken 
and the other left. Two women grinding together, the 
one shall be taken and the other left. Two men shall 
be in the field, the one shall be taken and the other lefL 
And they said unto him. Where, Lord? And he said 
unto them. Wheresoever the body is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together." It is probable that the 
eagle and the carcass was a proverbial image among the 
people of the East, expressing things inseparably con- 
nected by natural affinities and sympathies. ^^ Her 
young ones suck up blood," says Job, speaking of the 
eagle, *' and where the slain is, there is she." The dis- 
ciples ask. Where, in what countries are thes£ calami- 
ties to happen, and these miraculous deliverances to be 
wrought? Our divine instructor held it unfit to give 
ferther light upon the subjec^l He frames a reply, as 
was his custom when pressed^ with unseascuiable ques- 
tions, which, at the same time that it evades the parti- 
cular inquiry, might more edify the disciples than the 
most explicit resolution of the question prqx)sed. 
" Wheresoever the carcass is, thither will the eagles be 
gathered together." Wheresoever sinners shall dwell, 
there shall my vengeance overtake them, and there will 
I interpose to protect my faithful servants. Nothing, 
therefore, ^n the similitude of the lightning, or the image 
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of the eagles gathered round the carcass, limits the 
phrase of " our Lord's coining," in the 27th verse of 
thb 24th chapter of St. Matthew, to the figurative sense 
ci his coming to destroy Jerusalem. 

His coming b announced again in the 30th verse, and 
in subsequent parts of these same prophecies; where it 
is of great importance to rescue the phrase from the 
refinements of modem expositors, and to clear some 
considerable difficulties, .which, it must be confessed, 
attend the literal interpretation. And to this purpose I 
shall devote a separate discourse. 
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SERMON III. 



Matthew xxiv. 3. 

Tell us when shall these things be^ and what shall be the 
signs of thy comings and of the end of the world? 

It was upon the Wednesday in the Passion week, that 
our Lord, for the last time retiring from the temple^ 
where he had closed his public teaching with a severe 
invective against the hypocrisy pf the scribes and pha* 
risees, uttered to the aposdes, ^marking with admira- 
tion as they passed the strength and beauty of that stately 
fabric, that prediction of its approaching demolition 
which gave occasion to tlie question which is related in 
my text. When they reached the Mount of Olives, 
and Jesus was seated on a part of the hill where the 
city and temple lay in prospect before him, four of the 
aposdes took advantage of that retirement to obtain, - as 
they hoped, from our Lord's mouth, full satisfaction of 
the curiosity which his prediction of the temple's ruin 
had excited. Peter, James, John, and Andrew, came to 
him, and asked him privately, ** Tell us, when shall 
these things be, and what shall be the signs of thy com- 
ing, and of the end of the world?" To this inquiry our 
Lord was pleased to reply, in a prophetical discourse of 
some considerable length, which takes up two entire 
chapters, the 24th and 25th of St. Matthew's gospel ; 
and yet is brief, if the discourse be measured by the 
sutyect,— rif the length of speech b^ compared with the 
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period of time which the prophecy embraces, commenc- 
ing within a few years after our Lord's ascension, and 
ending only with the general* judgment This discourse 
consists of two principal branches. The first is the an- 
swer to the first part of the question, ^' When shall 
these things be ?" — ^that is, When shall this demolition 
of the temple be, which thou hast now foretold? And 
the second branch of the discourse is the answer to the 
second part of the question, '^ What shall be the ^gns 
of tl^ coming, and of the end of the wc»rld?" You 
will find, indeed, in some modem expositions, such a 
turn given to the expressions in which the apostles 
put their questions, as makes the two branches of the 
sentence, not two distinct questions, as they really are» 
but the same question, difierendy expressed. You are 
told by these expositcn^, that by the end of the world 
the aposdes meant the did of that particular age during 
which the Jewish church and state were destined to en« 
dure. Such puerile refinements of verbal criticism 
mig^t better become those blind leaders of the blind, 
against whose bad teaching our Saviour warned the 
Jewish people, than the preachers of the gospel. Ask 
these expositors by what means they were themselves ^ 
led to the discovery of a meaning so litde obvious in the 
words, you will find that they have nothing to allege but 
whi^ they call the idioms of the Jewish language; 
which, however, are no idioms of the language of the 
inspired penmen, but the idioms of the rabbinical di- 
vines,*—^ set of de^icable writers, who strive to cover 
their poverty of meaning by the affected obscurity of a 
mystic style. The apostles were no rabbins ; they were 
plain artless men, commissioned to instruct men like 
themselves in the mysteries of God's kingdom. It is 
not to be believed that such men, writing for such a 
purpose, and charged with, the publication of a general 
revelation,, should employ plurases intelligible to none 
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but Jews, and among the Jews ihemselves intelligible only 
to the learned. The word cnd^ by itself, indeed, may be 
the end of any thing, and may perhaps be used in this 
very part of Scripture with some ambiguity, either for 
the end of all things, or the end of the Jewish state, or 
the end of any period which may be the immediate 
subject of discourse : but it is not to be believed that 
the end of the world, in the language of the apostles, 
may signify the end of any thing else, or carry any other 
meaning than what the words must naturally convey, 
to every one who believes that the world shall have an 
end, and has never bewildered his understanding in the 
schools of the rabbin. The apostles, therefore, in the 
text, clearly ask two questions: When will the temple 
be demolished, as thou hast threatened ? And by what 
signs shall the world be apprized of thy coniing, and of 
its approaching end? Our Lord's prophetiad discourse 
contains such an answer as was meet for both these 
questions; and as the questions were distinctly pro- 
pouitded, the answers are distinctly given in the two 
distinct branches of the entire discourse. 

I observed, in my last sermon upon this subject, that 
these prophecies of our Lord, which St. Matthew and 
St. Mark relate as a continued discourse, are related by 
St. Luke as if they had been delivered in two different 
parts, upon different, though similar occasions. The 
truth is, that it was our Lord's custom, as appears from, 
the evangelical history, not only to inculcate frequently 
the same maxims, and to apply the same proverbs in 
various senses, but to repeat discourses of a consider- 
able length upon different occasions ; as what is called 
his sermon on the Mount was at least twice delivered, 
and some of his parables were uttered more than once. 
It is a rule, however, with the evangelists, that each 
ijglates a discourse of any considerable kngth but once, 
without noticing the various occasions upon which it 
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might be repeated; though different evangelists ofteiji 
record different deliveries of the same discourse. St. 
liUke having related in its proper place our Lord's an- 
swer to the inquiry of the pharisees about the signs of 
the kingdom, omits, in his relation o( our Lord's answer 
to the like inquiry of the apostles, what seemed little 
more than a repetition of what had been said upon the 
former occasion. St. Matthew and St. Mark have given 
the discourse in repLy to the apostles more at length, 
without mentioning that our Lord had at any time before 
touched upon the s^me subject* 

By comparing the parallel passages of these propheti* 
cal discourses, as they are related entire by St. Matthew, 
and in parts by St. Luke, I have already shown, that in 
the similitude of the lightning, by which our Lord re* 
presents the suddenness of his future coming, no allu- 
sion could be intended to the route of the Roman armies, 
when ihey invaded Palestine ; and that the image of the 
eagles gathered round the carcass hath been expounded 
with more refinement than truth of the Roman standards 
planted round Jerusalem, when the city was besieged by 
Vespasian. No argument, therefore, can be drawn from 
these poetical allusions, that the coming of the Son of 
Man, which is compared to the flash of lightning, was 
what has been called his coming figuratively to destroy 
Jerusalem. I now proceed to consider the remaining 
part pf these prophecies, and to show that the coining 
of the Son of Man, so often mentioned in them, can be 
understood of nothing but that future coming of our 
Lord which was promised to the aposdes by the angels 
at tlie time of his ascension, — his coming visibly to 
judge the quick and dead. 

Eveiy our, I believe, admits that the coming of the 
Son of Man, foretold in the SOth verse of this 24th 
chapter of St. Matthew's gospel, — when the sign of the 
Son of Maa is to. be displayed in tlie heavens, — when 
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the tribes (^the earth shall be seizedwith consterhatioa, 
seeing him coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory ; — every one admits, that the coming 
thus foretold in the 30th verse, is to succeed those dis- 
orders in the sun, moon, and stars, mentioned in the' 
29th. Darkness in the sun and moon, and a falling of 
the stars, were images in frequent and familiar use' 
among the Jewish prophets, to denote the overthrow of 
- great empires, or the fall of mighty potentates ; and there 
is nothing in the images themselves to connect them 
with one event of this kind rather than another. But if 
we recur to the parallel passage of St. Luke's gospel, 
we shall iind, that before these signs in the sun, moon, 
and stars, our Lord had mentioned that Jerusalem is to 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled ; that is, till the time shall come for 
that accession of new converts from the Gentiles, which,' 
as St. Paul intimates, is to follow the restoration <^ the 
converted Jews. " If the fall of them," (the Jews), says 
St. Paul, " be the riches erf" the world, and the dimi- 
nishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their fulness?" After he had mentioned this ful- 
filling of the times of the Gentiles, then, according; to 
St. Luke, our Lord introduced those signs in the sun 
and the heavenly bodies. These signs, therefore, are 
not to take place till the time come for the fulfilling of 
die Gentiles, — not, therefore, till the restoration of the 
Jews, which is to be the beginning and the means of 
that fulfilling. They cannot, therefore, be intended to 
denote the beginnings of that dispersion of the Je^vs 
from which they are to be restored when these signs 
take place. Nor can the coming of ffce Son of Man, 
which is still to succeed these signs, be his coming figu- 
ratively to efiect that disper^on by the amis of Vespa* 
Man. The dispersion, I say, of the Jewish peopli 
M^ich, by a cmsiderable interval, was to precede 
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signs, cannot be the same thing with the coming of the 
Son of Man, which is to follow them. 

Upon these grounds, I conclude that, under the image 
of these celestial disorders, the overthrow of some 
wicked nations in the last ages is predicted ; probably of 
4ome who shall pretend to oppose, by force of arms, the 
return of the chosen race to the holy land, and the re- 
establishment of their kingdom. And if this be the 
probable interpretation of the signs in the sun and moon, 
the advent which is to succeed those signs can hardly be 
any other than the real advent at the last day. 

In my first discourse upon this subject, I had occa- 
sion to obviate an objection that might be raised, from 
the 4cclaration which our Lord subjoins to his parable 
of the fig-tree: " This generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be fulfilled." I showed that the words 
€ill these things do not denote all the particulars of the 
whole preceding prophecy, but all the things denoted 
by the same words in the application of that parable,—- 
namely, a)l the first signs ;which answer to the budding 
of the fig-tree's leaves. 

Great stress has been laid upon the expressions with 
which, as St. Matthew reports them, our Lord intro- 
duces the mention of those signs in sun and moon which 
are to precede his advent: " Immediately after the tri- 
bulation of those days, shall the sun be darkened." The 
word immediately may seem to direct us to look for this 
darkness of sun and moon in something immediately 
succeeding the calamities which the preceding part of 
the prophecy describes : and as nothing could more im- 
mediately succeed the distresses of the Jewish war, than 
the demolition oittt^ city and the dispersion of the na- 
tion, hence, all tnat goes before in St. Matthew's nar- 
rative of these discourses, hath been understood of the 
distresses of the war, and these celestial disorders of the 
|Uial dissolution of the Jewish polity in church and state ^ 
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which catastrophe, it hath been thought, our Lord might 
choose to clothe in " figurative language, on purpose to 
perplex the unbelieving persecuting Jews, if his dis- 
courses should ever fall into their hands, that they might 
Uiot learn to avoid the impending evil." But we learn 
from St. Luke, that before our Lord spoke of these . 
signs, he mentioned the final dissolution of the Jewish 
polity, in the plainest terms, without any figure. He 
had said, " They," t. e. Cis appears by the preceding 
sentence) this people " shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations ; 
and Jerusalem sliall be trodden down of the Gentiles." 
And to what purpose should he afterwards propound in 
a figure vvhai he had already described in plain words? 
Or how could the figurative description, thus accompa- 
nied with the interpretation, serve the purpose of con- 
fouiidiiig and perplexing? I apprehend, that the whole 
difficulty which the word immediately is supposed to 
create in that iiiterpretation, which refers the signs in 
the sun and moon to the. last ages of the world, is 
founded on a mistake concerning the extent of that pe- 
riod of affliction which is intended by the tribulation of 
those days. These words, I believe, have been always 
understood of tlwse few years during which the Roman 
armies harassed Judea and besieged the holy city: 
whereas it is more agreeable to the general cast of the 
prophetic language, to understand them of the whole pe- 
riod of the tribulation of the Jewish nation, — that whole 
period during which Jerusalem is to be trodden down. 
This tribulation began indeed in those days of the 
Jewish war; but the period of it is at this day in its 
course, and will not end till the time shall come, prede- 
termined in the counsels of God, lor the restoration of 
that peoi^e to their ancient seats. This whole period 
will probably be a period of affliction, not to the Jews 
only, but also in sonie degree to the Christiai) church ; 
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ftir not before the Expiration of it will the true church 
be secure from persecutions from without — from cor- 
ruption, schism, and heresy within. fiut« when this 
fleriod shall be run out, — when the destined time shall 
oome for the conversion and restoration of the Jewish 
people,— immediately shall the sun be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her light ; great commotions and 
rtvolutions will take place among the kingdoms of the 
cardu Indeed, the re-establishment of the Jewish king- 
dom is, in the nature of the thing, not likely to be ef- 
fected without great disturbances. By this interpreta- 
tion, and I think in no other way, the parallel passages 
of St Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, may be brought 
exactly to one and the same meaning. 

I shall now venture to conclude, notwithstanding the 
great authorities which incline the other way, that the 
phrase of " our Lord's coming,*' whel^ever it occurs in 
his prediction of the Jewish war, as well as in most other 
passages of the New Testament, is to be taken in its li- 
teral meanii^, as denoting his coming in person, in visi- 
ble pomp and glory, to the general judgment. 

Nor is the belief of that coming, so explicitly foretold, 
an article of little moment in the Christian's creed, how- 
ever some who call themselves Christians may affect 
to slight it. It is true, that the expectation of a future 
retribution is what ought, in the nature of the thing, to 
be a sufficient restraint upon a wise man's conduct, 
though we were uninformed of the manner in which the 
thing will be brought about, and were at liberty to sup- 
pose that every individual's lot would be silentiy deter- 
mined, without any public entry of the Almighty Judge, 
and without the formality of a public trial. But our 
merciful God, who knows how feebly the allurements 
of the present world are resisted by our reason, unless 
imagination can be engaged on reason's side, to paint the 
prospect of future good, and display the terror of future 
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Aifiering, hath been pleased to ordain that Htc business 
shall be so conducted, and the method of the businesg 
so clearly foretold, as to strike' the profane with awe, 
and animate the humble and the timid. He hath warned 
us, — and let them who dare to extenuate the warning, 
ponder the dreadful curse with which the book of pro- 
phecy is sealed — " If any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take awzj 
bis part out of the book of life ;" — God hath warned us 
that the inquiry into every man's conduct will be public, 
— Christ himself the Judge, — the whole race of man, 
and the whole angelic host, spectators of the awfiil 
scene. Before that assembly, every man's good deeds 
tvill be declared, and his' most secret sins disclosed. As 
no elevation of rank will then give a title to respect, iw 
obscurity of condition shall exclude the just from pub- 
lic honour, or screen the guilty from pubhc shame. 
Opulence will find itself no longer powerful, poverty 
^vill be no longer weak ; birth will no longer be distin- 
guished, meanness will no longer pass unnoticed. The 
rich and poor will indeed strangely meet together; when 
all the inequalities of the present life shall disappear, and 
the conqueror and his captive — the monarch and his 
subject — the lord and his vassal — the statesman and tht 
peasant — the philosopher and the unlettered hind — shall 
find their distinctions to have been mere illusions. The 
characters and actions of the greatest and the meanest 
have in truth been equally important, and equally pub- 
lic ; while the eye of the omniscient God hath been 
equally upon them all, — while all are at last equally 
brought to answer to their common Judge, and the an- 
gels stand around spectators, equally interested in the 
dooms' of all. The sentence of every man will be pro- 
nounced by him who cannot be merciful to those who 
shall have willingly sold themselves to that abject bond- 
age from which he died to puruba^d|fervxlcmption,— 
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who, nevertheless, having felt the power of temptation, 
knows to pity them that have been tempted ; by him on 
whose mercy contrite frailty may rely — whose anger 
hardened impenitence must dread. To heighten the so- 
lemnity and terror of the business, the Judge will visi- 
bly descend from heaven, — the shout of the archangels 
and the trumpet of die Lord will thunder through the 
deep, — ^the dead will awake, — the glorified saints will be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air; while the wicked 
will in vam call upon the mountains and the rocks, to 
cover them. Of the day and hour when these things 
shall be, knoweth no man ; but the day and hour for 
these things are fixed in the eternal Father's counsels. 
Our Lord will come, — he will come unlooked for, and 
may come sooner than we think. 

God grant, that the diligence we have used in these 
meditations may so fix the thought and expectation of 
that glorious advent in our hearts, that by constant 
watchfulness on our own part, and by the powerful 
succour of God's Holy Spirit, we may be found of our 
Lord, when he comcth, without spot and blameless ! 



SERMON IV. 



PSALH Xlv. 1. 

/ Speak of the thingi which I have made touching the 

jKing^ or unto the King. 

1 HIS forty-fifth psalm has, for many ages, made a 
stated part of the public service of the church on this 
anniversary festival of our blessed Lord's nativity.* 
With God's assistance, I purpose to explain to you its 
application, both in the general subject, and in each par- 
ticular part, to this great occasion; which will afford 
both seasonable and edifying matter of discourse. 

It is a poetical composition, in the form of an epitha- 
lamium, or song of congratulation, upon the marriage 
of a great king, to be sung to music at the wedding-feast. 
The topics are such as were the usual ground- woriL of 
such gratulatory odes with the poets of antiquity : they 
all fall under 4;wo general heads — -the praises of the. bride-' 
groom, and the praises of the bride. The bridegroom 
is praised for the comeliness of his person, and the ur- 
banity of his address — ^for his military exploits — for the 
extent of his conquests — ^for the upright administration 
of his government— for the magnificence of his court. 
The bride is celebrated for her high birth — ^for the beauty 
of her person, the richness of her dress, and her nume- 
rous train of blooming bride-maids. It is foretold that 
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the marriage will be fruitful, and that the sons of the 
great king will be sovereigns of the whole earth. In this 
general structure of the poem, we find nothing but the 
common topics and the common arrangement of every 
wedding song : and were it not that it is come down to 
us in the authentic collection of the sacred hymns of the 
Hebrew church, and that some particular expressions 
are found in it, which, widi in the allowance that can 
be made for the hyperbolisms of the oriental style (of 
which,' of late years, we have been accustomed to hear 
more than is true, as applied to the sacred writers), ai^ 
not easily applicable to the parties, even in a royal mar- 
riage; — were it not for such expressions which occur, 
amd for the. notorious circumstance, that it had a distin- 
guished place in the canon of the Hebrew scriptures, wc 
should not be led to divine, from any thing in the general 
structure of the poem, that this psalm had reference to 
any religious sufagecL But when we coniiect these cir« 
cumstances with another, which cannot have escaped the 
observation c^ any reader of the Bible, that the relation 
between the Saviour and his church is represented in the 
writings both of the Old and New Testament, under the 
image of the relation of a husband to his wife, — ^that it is 
k favourite image with all the ancient pn^hets, when they 
would set forth the loving kindness of Grod for the church, 
or the church's dutiful return of love to him ; while, on 
the contrary, the idolatry of the church, in her aposta- 
cies, is represented as the adultery of a married wo- 
mmi, — that thb image has been consecrated to this sig- 
nification by our Lord's own use of it, who describes 
God in the act of setding the church in her final state of 
peace and perfection, as a king making a marriage for his 
9tm ; — ^the conjecture that will naturally arise upon the 
Mx>lleotion of these circumstances will be, that this epi- 
thalamium, preserved among the sacred writings of t^e 
ancient Jewish churdi, celebrates no common marriage. 
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but tlie great mystical wedding^, — ^that Christ is tht 
bridegroom, and the spouse his church. And this was 
the unanimous opinion of all antiquity, without excep- 
tion even of the Jewish expositors. For although, with 
the veil c^ ignorance and prejudice upon their under- 
standings and their hearts, they discern not the complex 
tion of this or of any of their proj^ecies in the Son of 
Mary, yet they all allow, that this is one of the prophe- 
cies which relate to the Messiah and Messiah^s people; 
and none of them ever dreamed of an application of it 
to the marriage of any earthly prince. 

It is the mcH^ extraordinary, that there should have 
arisen in the Christian church, in later ages, expositors 
of great name and authority, and indeed of great learn- 
ing, who have maintained, that the immediate subject of 
the psalm is the marriage of Solomon with Pharaoh's 
daughter, and can discover only a distant reference to 
Christ and tlie church, as typified by the Jewish king and 
his Egyptian bride. This exposition, too absurd and 
gross for Jewish blindness, contrary to the unanimous 
sense of the fathers of the earliest ages, unfortunately 
gained credit, in a late age, in the reformed churches, 
upon the authori^ of Calvin ; insomuch, that in 9x1 En- 
glish tran^tion of the Bible, which goes under the 
name of Queen Elizabeth's Bible, because it was in 
common use in private families in her reign, we have 
this argument prefixed to the psalm: ^^ The m^jestie 
of Solomon, his honour, strength, beauty, riches, and 
power, are praised; and also his marria^ with the 
£g3^tian, being an heathen woman, is-blessed." it 
is added, indeed, " Under this figure, the wonderful! 
majestic ^id increase of the kingdom of Christ, and his 
church now taken of the Gentiles, is deacribed." Now 
the account of this matter is this : This Englbh transla- 
tion of the Bible, which is, indeed, upon the whole, a 
veiy good one, am) funushed with very edifying notes 
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and illustrations (except that in many points they savour 
too much of Calvinism), was made and first published 
at, Geneva, by the English Protestants who fled thither 
fix>m Mary's persecution. During their residence there, 
they contracted a veneration for the character of Calvin, 
which was no more than was due to his great piety and 
his great learning; but they unfortunately contracted also 
a veneration for his opinions, — a veneration more than 
was due to the opinions of any uninspired teacher. The 
bad effects of this unreasonable partiality the church of 
England feels, in some points, to. the present day ; and 
this false notion, which they who were led away with it 
circulated among the people of this country, of the true 
subject of this psalm, in the argument which they pre- 
sumed to prefix to it, is one. instance of this calamitous 
consequence. 

Calvin was undoubtedly a good man, and a great di- 
vine : but with all his great talents and his great learning, 
he was, by his want of taste, and by the poverty of his 
imagination, a most wretched expositor of the prophe- 
cies, just as he would have been a wretched expositw 
of any secular poet. He had no sense of the beau- 
ties, ^d no understanding of the imagery of poetry; 
and the far greater part of the prophetical writings, and 
all the psalms without exception, are poetical. And 
there is no stronger instance of his inability in this 
branch of sacred criticism than his notion of this psalm. 
" It is certain," he has the arrogance to say, with all 
antiquity, Jewish and Christian, in opposition to him, 
^i it is certain that tliis psalm was composed concerning 
Solomon. Yet the subject is not dallianqe ; but, under 
the figure of Solomon, the holy conjunction of Christ 
with his churcj^ is propounded to us.*' 

It is most certain, that, in the prophetical book of the 
Song of Solomon, the union of Christ and'his church is 
described in images taken entirely from the mutual pas- 
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sion and eariy loves of Solomon and his Egyptian bride. 
And this perhaps might be the ground of Calvin's error: 
he might imagine, that this psalm was another shorter 
poem upon the same subject, and of the same cast. 
But no two compositions can be more Unlik^ than the 
Song of Solomon and this forty-fifth psalm. Read the 
Song of Solomon, you will find the Hebrew king, if 
you know any thing of his history, produced indeed as 
the emblem of a greater personage, but you will find him 
in every page. Read the forty-fifth psalm, and tell me 
if you can any where find King Solomon. We find, in- 
deed, passages which may be applicable to Solomon, but 
not more applicable to him than to many other earthly 
kings, — such as comeliness of person and urbanity of 
address, mentioned in the second verse. These might 
be qualities, for any thing that we know to the contrary, 
belonging to Solomon ; — I say, for any thing that we 
know to the contrary ; for in these particulars the sacred 
history gives no information. We read (tf Solomon's 
learning, and of his wisdom, and of the admirable sa- 
gacity and integrity of his judicial decisions: but we 
read not at all, as far as I recollect, of the extraordinary 
comeliness of his person, or the afFabiUty of his speech. 
And if he possessed these qualities, they are no more 
than other monarchs have possessed in a degree not to 
be surpassed by Solomon. Splendour and stateliness of 
dress, twice mentioned in this psalm, were not peculiar 
to Solomon, but belong to every great and opulent 
monarch. Other circumstances might be mentioned, 
applicable indeed to Solomon, but no otherwise than as 
Tienerally applicable to every king. But the circum- 
stances which are characteristic of the king who is the 
hero of this poem, are everyone of them utterly inap- 
plicable to Solomon ; insomuch, that not one of them 
can be ascribed to him, without contradicting the his- 
tory of his reign. The Yitco of tliis poemja a wairior, 
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who girds his sword upon his thigh, rides in pursuit of 
flying foes, makes« havock among them with his sharp 
arrows, and reigns at last by conquest over his van* 
quished enemies. Now Solomon was no warrior: he 
enjoyed a long reign of forty years of uninterrupted 
peace. He retained, indeed, the sovereignty of the coun- 
tries which his father had conquered, but he made no 
new conquests of his own. ^^ He had dominion over all 
the region west of the Euphrates, over all the kings on 
this side of the riv^^jUhey were his vassals), and he 
had peace on all sid^lJ^und about him. And Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely, \every man under his vine, and 
under his fig-tree, from yan even to Beersheba, all the 
days of Solomon. *' If Slpkmion ever girded a sword 
upon his thigh, it must have been merely for state ; if he 
had a quiver of sharp aiTows, he could have had no use 
for them but in hunting. We read, indeed, that Jeho- 
vah, offended at the idolatries of Solomon in his old 
age, stirred up an adversary unto Solomon in Hadad the 
Edomite, and another in Rezon the S}rrian. and a third 
in Jeroboam the son of Nebat. But though Hadad and 
Rezon bore Solomon and his people a grudge, there is 
no reason to suppose that the enmity of either broke out 
into acts of open hostility, during Solomon's life at least, 
—certainly into none of such importance as to engage 
the old monarch In a war with either. The contrary is 
evident from two circumstances; — ^the first, that the 
return of Hadad into his country from Egypt was early 
in the reign of Solomon ; for he returned as soon as he 
heard that David and Joab were both dead. And if this 
fxlomite had provoked a war in so early a period o( 
Solomon's reign, the sacred history could not have 
spoken in the terms of which it speaks of the uninter- 
rupted peace which Israel enjoyed alt the days df So-? 
lomon. The second circumstance is this : In that por- 
tion of the historj- w hich mentions these adversaries, it 
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is said of the third adversary, Jeroboam, ^^ that he lifted 
up his hand against the king ;'' and yet it is certain, that 
Jeroboam never lifted up his hand till Solomon himself 
was in his grave. Solomon was jealous of Jeroboam, as 
the person marked by the prophet Ahijah as the future 
king of one branch of the divided kingdom, ^^ and sought 
to kill him/' Jeroboam thereupon fled into £g3i)t, and 
remained there till the death of Solomon. And this 
makes it probable of the two foreign adversaries, that 
whatever hatred might be rankling in their hearts, they 
awaited for. Solomon's death, before they |MX)ceeded to 
open hostilities. But, however that might be, it is most 
certain, that the clu^cter of a warrior and a conqueror 
never less belonged to any monarch than to Solomon. 

« 

Another circumstance of distinction in the great per- 
sonage celebrated in this psalm, is his love of righteous- 
ness and hatred of wickedness. The original expresses 
that he had set- his heart upon righteousness, and bore 
an antipathy to wickedness. His love of righteousness 
and hatred of wickedness had been so much the ruling 
principles of his whole conduct, that for this he was ad- 
vanced to a condition of the highest bliss, and endless 
perpetuity was promised to his kingdom. The word we 
render righteousness, in its strict and proper meaning, 
signifies *^ justice," or" the constant and perpetual ob- 
servance of the natural distinctions of right and wrong 
in civil society ; and principally with respect to property 
in private persoils, and, in a magistrate or sovereign, in 
the impartial exercise of judicial authority. But the 
vord we render wickedness, denotes not only injustice, 
out "Whatever is contrary to moral purity in the indul- 
gence of the appetites of the individual, and whatever is 
contrary to a principle of true piety towards God. Now 
the word righteousness being here opposed to this wic- 
kedness, must certainly be -taken as generally as the 
word to which it is exposed in a contrary' signification. 
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It must signify, therefore, not merely " justice," in the 
sense we have explained, but purity of private manners, 
and piety towards God. Now Solomon was cert^nly 
upon the whole a good king ; nor was he without piety : 
but his love of righteobsness, .in the large sense in which 
we have shown the word is to be taken, and his an- 
tipathy to the contrary, fell very far short of what the 
psalmist ascribes to his great king, and procured for him 
no such stability of his monarchy. Solomon, whatever 
might be the general worth and virtue of his character, 
had no such predominant attachment to * righteousness 
nor antipathy to wickedness, in the large sense in which 
the words are taken by the psalmist, but that his love for 
the one, and his hatred of the other, were overpowered . 
by his doating fondness for many of his seven hundred 
wives, who had so much influence with him in his later 
years, that they turned away his heart to other gods, 
and prevailed upon the ^ aged king to erect temples to 
their idols. 

Another circumstance wholly inapplicable to Solomon 
ist the numerous progeny of sons» the issue of the mar- 
riage, all of whom were to be made princes over, all the 
earth. Solomon had but one son that we read of, that 
ever came to be a king, his son and successor Rehoboam ; 
and so far was he from being a prince over all the earth, 
that he was no sooner seated on the throne than he lost 
the greater part of his father's kingdom. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it appears, that in the cha- 
racter which the psalmist draws of the king whose mar- 
riage is the occasion and the subject of this song, some 
things are so general, as in a certain sense to be appli- 
cable to any great king, of fable or of history, of ancient 
or of modem times. And these things are, indeed, ap- 
plicable to Solomon, l^ecause he was a great king, but 
for no other reason. They are no other^vise applicable 
to him, than to King Priami or Agamenuion, to King 
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Tarquin, or King Herod, to a king of Persia, or a king 
of Egypt, a king of Jewry, or a king of Engkind. But 
those circumstances of the description which are pro- 
perly characteristic, are evidendy appropriate to some 
particular king, — not common to any and to all. Every 
one of these circumstances, in the psalmist's description 
of his king, positively exclude King Solomon ; being 
manifestly contradictory to the history of his reign, in- 
consistent with the tenor of his private life, and not 
verified in the fortunes of his family. There are, again, 
other circumstances, which clearly exclude-every earthly 
king, — sue h as the salutation of the king by the title of 
God, in a manner in which that title never is applied 
.to any created being; and the promise of the endless 
perpetuity of his kingdom. At the. same time every 
particular of the description, mterpreted according U> 
the usual and established significance of the figured style 
pf prophecy, is applicable to, and expres^ve of some 
circumstance in the mystical union. betwixt Christ and 
his church. . A greater, therefore, than Solomon is here ; 
and this I shall show more particularly in the sequeL 
It is certain, therefore, that this mystical wedding is the 
sole subject of this psalm, without any reference to the 
marriage of Solomon, or any other earthly monarch as a 
type. . And it was with great good judgment, that upon 
the revision of our English Bible, in the reign of James 
the First, the Calvinistic argument of this psalm, as it 
stood in Queen Elizabeth's Bible, was expunged, and 
that other substituted which we now read in our Bible 
of the larger size, in these words : " The majesty and 
grace of Christ's kingdom ; the duty of the church, and 
the benefits thereof;" which indeed contain a most ex* 
act summary of the whde doctrine of the psalm. And 
the particulars of this^ it is my intention in future dis^ 
courses to expound. 



SERMON V. 



FSALH Xlv, 1. 

i Speak of tlw (/tings which I have made touching the 

Kingy or unto the King. 



In my lasf discourse in this pbce, I undertook to show,, 
that the subject of this psalm (which, in its composition, 
is evidently in the form of an epithalamium, or a mar- 
riage 6ong) is the ccHinection between Christ and his 
diurch, represented here, as in other parts of Scr^ture, 
under the emblem of a marriage. I undertook to show, 
that this is the immediate and single sul^ect of the psalm, 
jo the first intention of the author, without any reference 
10 the marriage of Solomon, or any earthly monarch, as 
a type. But as this, which was the unanimous opinion 
of all. antiquity, has been brought into some, degree of 
doubt, by the credit which a contrary opinion obtained 
among Protestants at the beginning of the Reformation, 
upon the authority of so great a man as Calvin, I thought 
proper to argue the matter in some detail ; and ta show, 
by the particulars of the character of the psalmist's king, 
that Solomon more especially, but in truth every earthly 
monarch, is excluded. I might otherwise have drawn 
my conclusion at once, from that portion of thcf first 
verse which I chose for my /text : " I speak of the things 
which I liave made touching the King, or unto the 
King;" or, as the original might be still more exactl^^ 
rendered, " I address my performance to the King.*' It 
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is' a remail:, and a very just remark, of the Jewish ex- 
positors, — and it carries the more weight because it 
comes from Jews, who, by their prejudices against the 
Christian name, might have thought themselves inter- 
ested to keep out of sight a principle so serviceable to 
ihe Christian scheme of interpretation,-^but it is their 
lemark, and their principle, that the appellation of *^ the 
King," in the book of Psalms, is an appropriate tide of 
the Messiah; insomuch, that wherever it occurs, except 
the context directs it to some ^)ecial meaning, you are 
to think of no earthly king, but of tlie King Messiah; 
By the admission, therefore, x^ these Jewish commen- 
tators, .the Messiah is the immediate subject of this 
psahn. 

My anxiety to settle the question of the immediate 
fiulgect .of this psalm, was for the sake of the greater 
evidence and perspicuity of the exposition of the whole, 
verse by verse;* which I am now about to deliver: for 
without a right comprehension of the general subject, it 
will.be impos^ble that the parts should be understood. 
And yet. the psalm is, perhaps, one of the most import- 
ant, to be well understood in all its parts^ of any in the 
whole collection. Farther, to settle this point of the 
general subject of the psalm, I must observe, and desire 
you to bear it in remembrance, that in the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, which set forUi the union between 
the Redeemer and his church, under the figure of the 
state oi wedlock, we read of two celebrations of that 
mystical wedding, at very di&rent and distant seasons ; 
or, to be more distinct and particular, we read of a mar^ 
riage^— a separation, on account of the woman'«^ incon- 
tinence, t. e. on account of her idolatry — and, in the 
end, of a remarriage with, the woman reclaimed and 
pardoned. The original marriage was contracted with 
the Hebrew *church, by the-institutbn of the Mosaic 
covenant, at the time «yr ibSrJEiffS^^ as wc arc taught 
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expressly by the prophets Jeremiah, and Ezekid. The 
separation was the diq>ersion of the Jewish nation by die 
Romans, when they were reduced to Aat miserable state 
in which to this day they reniain,--«their city laid in 
ruins, their temple demolished and burned, and the 
forms of the Mosaic worship abolished. Then it was 
that the sceptre of ecclesiastical sway (for that is the 
sceptre meant in Jacob's fan\ous prophecy) departed 
from Judah. The Jews were no longer the depositaries 
of the laws and oracles of God ; they were no longer to 
take the lead in matters of religion and worship; and 
the government even of the Christian church of Jerusa- 
lem remained but for a very short time after this in the 
hands of a bishop of the circumcision ; — so st^ctly was 
the prophecy fuWUed of the departure of the ecelesias- 
tical sceptre from Judah, the only remnant then visibly 
extant in the WQrld of the Jewish nation. It is the same 
event which is predicted in many othei^ prophecies, as 
the expulsion of the incontinent wife from the husband's 
house. Her expulsion, however, was to be but tempo- 
rary, though of long duration : it was a separation, as 
we should say in modem language, from bed and board; 
•—not an absolute divorce, such as, by the principles of 
the Mosaic law (which in this point, however, was not 
perfectly consistent with the original divine law of mar- 
riage), set the woman at liberty to unite herself to an- 
other man, and, in that event, prohibited her return to 
her first husband* On the contrary, the same prophe- 
cies that threatened the expulsion, maintain the conti- 
nuance of the husband's property in the separated wo- 
man, and promise a reconciliation and final reinstate- 
ment of her in her husband's favour. " Where is this 
bill of your mother's divorcement?" saith the prophet 
Isaiah. The question implies a denial that any such 
instrument existed. And in a subsequent part of his 
prophecies, he expressly announces the reconciliation: 
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^* Blush not," saith the Redeemer to the pardoned Wife» 
*' for thou shall not be brought to reproach; for thou 
sfaalt tcxrset the shame of thy youth, and the reproach of 
thy deserted state thou daslt no mart remember. ¥ar 
diy MiJcer is thy husband ; Jehovah of Hosts is his 
nune, and he who claims thee is the Holy One of Israel. 
As' a woman forsaken and deeply afflicted, Jehovah hath 
recalled thee ; and as a wife wedded in youth, but after* 
wards rejected, aaith thy God. Far a small momei^ 
have I forsaken thee ; but with great mercies will I re- 
ceive thee again." The reconciliaticm is to be made 
publicly, by a repetition of the nuptial ceremonies. So 
we learn from the latter part of the apocalypse. After 
CSuist's final vict<^ over the apostate fection, procla« 
mation is made by a voice issuing fix>m the throne^ 
'* The marriage of the Lamb is come, and his vn£t 
hath made herself really,^ i. e. hath prepared herself, by 
penitence and reformation, to be re-united to him. And 
one of the seven angels calls to St. John, ^^ Come hither, 
and I will show thee the Lamb's wife." Then he shows 
him *^ the holy Jerusalem^" t. e. the church of the con- 
verted Jews. These nuptials therefore of the Lamb are 
not, as some have imagined, a marriage with a second 
wife, a Gentile church, taken into the place of the Jewish, 
irrevocably discarded : no such idea of an absolute di- 
vorce is to be found in prophecy. But it is a public re- 
conciliation with the original wife, the Hebrew church, 
become the mother church of Christendom, notified by 
the ceremony of a remarriage ; for to no other than the 
reconciled Hebrew church belongs in prophecy the au- 
gust character 6i the Queen Consort The season of 
this renewed marriage is the second advent, when the 
new covenant will be established with the natural Israel; 
and it is this remarriage which is the proper subject of 
dus psalm. 
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* And this again I might have concluded, according to 
the principles of the Jewish expositors, from my text ; 
which, by the ^ngle word ^^ the King/' directs the ap- 
plication of this psalm to Christ in his kii^ly character. 
Christ, indeed, already exercises his regsd office in his 
care and government of his church : but the second ad« 
vent is the season when his .glory and majesty will be 
openly manifested to the whole world, and die Jews vi- 
sibly reinstated in his &vour. The nuuriage, therefore, 
which is the peculiar subject. of this psalm, must be 
that re-union ^f the Saviour with the Jewish church, 
vAach is to take place at that season. 

Never losing sight of this, as his proper subject, the 
divine poet, takes, however, an ample range : for he 
<^ns with our Lord's first appearance in the flesh, when, 
by the promulgation of the gospel, the guests were sum- 
moned to the wedding- supper i and raniiing rapidly, but 
in order, through all the different periods of Christianity, 
fix>m its first beginning to its consummation in this spi« 
ritual wedding, he makes the general outline of its divine 
histoxy the ground- work of this highly mystic and im- 
portant song ; to the exposition of which, without far- 
ther preface, I shall now proceed. 

The psalm takes its beginning in a plain unaffected 
manner, with a verse briefly declarative of the import- 
ance of the subject, the author's extraordinary know- 
ledge of it, and the manner in which it will be treated. 

^* My heart is inditing a good inatter;" 
Kk rather, 

" My heart labours with a goodly theme ;*' 
for the word " inditing" answers but poorly^ as our 
'translators themselves appear from their maigin to have 
been well aware, to the emphasis of the original, which 
expresses, that the mind of the prophet was excited and 
heated, boUing over, as it were, with his subject, and 
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eager to give utterance to its great conceptions. ^^ A good 

matter,'' <»* ^^ a goodly theme/' denotes a subject of the 

highest interest and in^portance. • 
^^ My heart labours with a goodly theme." 
^^ I address my performance to the king ;" that is, as 

hath been abundantly explained, to the great King 

Messiah. 
" My tongue is the pen of a ready writer;" that is, 

• of a well-instructed writer, — a writer prepared and 

• ready, by a perfect knowledge 0! the subject he under- 
takes to treat 

But with what sense and meaning is it, that the 
psalmist compares his " tongue" to the " pen" of such 
a writer? It is to ultimate, as I apprehend, that what 
he is about to deliver is no written composition, but an 
extemporaneous efiusion, without any premeditation of 
his own, upon the immediate impulse and suggestion of 
the Holy Spirit: that, what will fall, however, in that 
manner from his ^^ tongue," for the coherence and im- 
portance of the matter, for the correct propriety of the 
expression, and for the orderly arrangement of the parts, 
will in no degree fall short of the most laboured produc*- 
tion of the " pen" of any writer, the besf prepared by 
previous study pf his subject ; inasmuch s\s the Spirit of 
God inspires his thoughts, and prompts his utterance. 

After this brief prefa(5e, declaring that hb subject is 
Messiah, chiefly in his kingly character, — that he cannot 
contain the thoughts which are rising in his mind, — ^that 
he speaks not from himself, or from previous study, but 
from inspiration at the . moment, — he plunges at once 
into the subject he had propounded, addressing the 
King Messiah, as if he were actually* standing in the 
royal presence. And in this same strain, indeed, the 
whole song proceeds ; as referring to a scene present to 
the prc^het's eye, or to things which he saw doing. 

This mxa^ consists of three principal parts, relating 
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to three grand divisions of the whole interval of time, 
from our Lord's first appearance in the flesh, to the final 
triumph of the church, upon his second advent. And 
the psalm may be divided into as many sections, in 
which the events of these periods are described in their 
proper order. 

The first section, consisting only of the second "verse, 
describes our Lord on earth, in the days of his humilia« 
tion. The five following verses make the second sec- 
ticm, and describe the successful propagation of the 
gospel, and our Lord's victory over all his enemies. 
This comprehends the whole period firom our Lead's 
ascension to the time not yet arrived of the fulfilling of 
die Gentiles. The sequel of the psalm, from the end <^ 
die seventh verse, exhibits the remarriage, — that is, the 
restoration of the converted Jews to the religious prero- 
gative of their nation. 

The second verse, describing ojur Lord in the days of 
his humiliation, may seem perhaps to relate merely to 
his person, and the mann^ of his address. 

^* Thou art iairer than the children of men ;" 
rather, 

*^ Thou art adorned with beauty beyond the sons of 
men; 

^^ Grace is poured upon thy lips ; 

" Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever." 

We have no account in the gospels of our Saviour's 
person. Some writers of an early age (but none so early 
as to have seen him) speak of it as wanting dignity, and 
of his physiognomy as un^deasing. It would be difficult, 
I believe, to find any better foundati<Hi for this strange 
notion, than an injudicious interpretation of certain pro- 
I^iecies, in a literal meaning, which represent the humi- 
liation which the Son of God was to undergo, by cloth- 
ing his divinity with flesh, in images taken from per- 
sonal deformity. But, from what is recorded in the 
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gospels, of the ease with which our Saviour mixed in 
What in the modem style we should call good company, 
—of the respecdul attention shown to him, beyond any 
thing his reputed birth or fortune might demand, — and 
the manner in which his discourses, either of severe re- 
proof or gentle admonition, were received, — we may 
reasonably conclude, that he had a dignity of exterior 
sQ)peardnce remarkably corresponding with that auihoriiy 
of speech, which, upon some occasions, impressed even 
his enemies with awe, and with that dignified mildness 
which seems to have been his more natural and usual 
tone, and drew the applause and admiration of all who 
heard him. " Never man spake like this man," was die 
confession of his enemies ; and, upon his first appearance 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, when he had finished his 
exposition of a certain text of Isaiah, which he applied 
to himself, " All bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth." 
Thus, without knowing it, the congregation attested the 
completion of this prophecy of the psalmist, in one 
branch of it, — in the " grace" which literally, it seems, 
was " poured upon his lips." But certainly it must 
have been something externally striking, — something 
answering to the text of the psalmist in the former 
branch, " Adorned with beauty beyond the sons of 
men," which, upon the same occasion, before his dis- 
course began; — it must have been somethhig, I say, 
prepossessing in his features, and something of dignity 
in person, which, while he was yet silent, " fastened the 
cj'cs of all that were in the synagogue upon him," — that 
is, upon the vilkige caipentcr's reputed son ; for in no 
higher character he yet was known. We may conclude, 
therefore, that this prophetic text had a completion, in 
the literal and superficial sense of the words, in both its 
branches, — in the beauty of our Saviour's person, ne 
kss than in the graciousness of his speech. 
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EiLtemal feature, however, is generally the impres^on 
of the mind upon the body, and words are but the echo 
of the thoughts; and, in prophecy, more is usually 
meant than meets the ear, in the first sound and most 
obvious sense of the terms employed. Beauty and grace 
of speech are certainly used in this text as figures of 
much higher qualities, which were conspicuous in our 
Lord, and in him alone of all the sons of men. That 
image of God in which Adam was created, in our Lord 
appeared perfect and entire, — in the unspotted innocency 
of his life, the sanctity of his manners, and his perfect 
obedience to the law of God, — ^in the yast powers of his 
mind, intellectual and moral; intellectual, in his com- 
prehension of all knowledge ; moral, in his power of re- 
sisting all the allureihents of vice, and of encountering 
all the difficulties of virtue and religion, despising hard- 
ship and shame, enduring pain and death. This was the 
beauty with which he was adorned beyond the sons of 
men. In him, the beauty of the Divine image was re- 
fulgent in its original perfection ; in all the sons of Adam^ 
obscured and marred, in a degree to be scarce discerni- 
ble, — the will depraved, the imagination debauched, the 
reason weak, the passions rampant ! This deformity is 
not externally visible, nor the spiritual beauty which is 
its opposite : but, could the eye be turned upon the in- 
ternal man, we should see the hideous shape of a will 
at enmity with God — a heart disregarding his law, in- 
sensible (^ his goodness, fearless of his wrath, swelling 
with the passions of ambition, avarice, vain-glory, lust. 
Yet this is the picture of the unrcgenerated man, by the 
depravity consequent upon the fall, bom in iniquity,, 
and conceived in sin. Christ, on the contrarj^, by the 
mysterious manner of his conception, was bom without 
spot of sin ; he grew up and lived full of grace and truth, 
perfectly sanctified in flesh and spirit. With this beauty 
he was " adorned beyond the sons of men." 
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is' a remarky and a yeiy just remark, of the Jewish ex^ 
positors,— -and it carries the more weight because it 
comes from Jews, who, by their prejudices against the 
Christian name, might have thought themselves inter- 
ested to keep out of sight a principle so serviceable to 
the Christian scheme of interpretation,-i^but it is their 
icmark, and their principle, that the appellation of '^ the 
King," in the book of Psalms, is an appropriate title of 
the Messiah;, insomuch, that wherever it occurs, except 
the context directs it to some ^>ecial meaning, you are 
to think of no earthly king, but of the King Messiah; 
By the admission, therefore, x^ these Jewish commen- 
tators, the Messiah is the immediate subject of this 
psahn. 

My anxiety to setde the question of the immediate 
sulgect .of this psalm, was for the sake of the greater 
evidence and perspicuity of the exposition of the whole, 
verse by verse? which I am now about to deliver: fiwr 
iirithout a right comprehension of the general subject, it 
will.be impos^ble that the parts should be understood. 
And yet. the psalm is, perhaps, onedf the most import- 
ant.to be well understood in all its parts, of any in the 
whde collection. Farther, to settle this point of the 
general subject of the psalm, I must observe, and desire 
you to bear it in remembrance, that in the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, which set fordi the union between 
the Redeemer and his church, under the figure of the 
state of wedlock, we read of two celebrations of that 
mystical wedding, at very different and distant seasons ; 
or, to be more distinct and particular, we read of a mar- 
riage — a separation, on account of the woman'^ incon- 
tinence, i. e, on account of her idolatry-^and, in the 
end, of a remarriage witli the woman reclaimed and 
pardoned. The original marriage was contracted with 
the Hebrew church, by the -institution of the Mosaic 
covenant, at the time jqS the Exodus, as wc arc taught 
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mention equally brief, but equally comprehensive^ of the 
exaltation in which it terminated. 

He proceeds to the second great period in the divine 
history of Christianity, the successful propagation of the 
gospel, and our Lord's final victory over all his adversa- 
ries, — d work gradually accomplished* and occupying 
the whole interval of time from his ascension, to the 
epoch, not yet arrived, of the fulness of the Gentiles 
coming in. 

From the commendation of the comeliness of the 
king's pei-son, and the graciousness of his speech, the 
psalmist, in the same figurative style, passes to the topic 
of his prowess as a warrior, under which character out 
Lord is perpetually described in the prophecies. The 
enemies he had to engage are the wicked passions of 
men, the Devil in his wiles and machinations, and the 
persecuting powers of the world. The warfare is con- 
tinued through the whole of the period I have mentiq||ed, 
comnaencing upon our Lord's ascension, at which time 
he is represented, in the Revelations, as going forth upon 
a " white horse, with a crown upon his head, and a bow 
in his hand, conquering and to conquer." The psalmist, 
in imagciy almost the same, accosts him as a warlike 
prince preparing to take the field, — describes his wea- 
pons, and the magnificence of his armour, and promises 
him victory and universal dominion. 

3. " Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 

" O most mighty ! with thy glory and thy majestj'.^' 

This Herse, I fear, must be but ill understood by the 
English reader. The words " O most mighty !" very 
weakly render the original, which is a single word, one 
of the titles of Christ, in its literal sense expressive of 
might and valour. But the great diflicult which, in my 
apprehension, must perplex the English reader, lies in 
the exhortation to gird on glory and majesty together 
.yjth the sword. The things have no obvious connec 
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tkm ; and tovrare majesty ^nd glorjr, in any sense which., 
the words may bear in our • iaugu^tge, to be girt on upon ^ 
the person ? The truth is,, that in the Hebrew language, 
these words have a great variety and latitude of meaning; 
^\d either these very words, or their synonymes, are 
used in other places for splendid dress» and for robes of 
state ; and being things to be girt on, they must here de- 
note some part of the warrior's dress. They signify, 
such sort of armour, of costly materials and exquisite 
workmanship, as was worn by the greatest generals, and ' 
by kings when they led their armies in person; and was 
conn-i ved for ornament as well as safety. The whole 
verse might be intelligibly and yet faithfully rendered in 
theise words : 

Warrior ! gird thy swcH'd upon thy thigh ; 
Buckle on thy refulgent dazzling armour.- ' 
The psalmist goes on : 

4. " Take aim, be prosperous, pursue, 

" In the cause of truth, humility, and righteous- 
ness;" 
that is, take aim with thy bow and arrow at the enemy ; 
be prosperous or successful in the aim taken ; ride on 
in pursuit of the flying foe, in the cause of religious 
truth, evangelical humility, and righteousness. 

" And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things;'* 
rather, 

" And thy own right hand shall show thee wonderful 
things." 

In these last words, the Saviour, effecting every thing 
by his own power, is represented under the image of a 
great champion in the field, who is prompted by his own 
courage, and a reliance on his own strength and skill, to 
attempt what might seem impracticable ; singly to attack 
whole squadrons of the enemy,-— to cut his way through 
their embattled troops, — to scale their ramparts and their 
walls, — ^and at last achieves* what seems a wonder to 
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himself when the fray is over, wfaoi he is at leisure to 
survey the bulwarks he has demolished, and the many 
carcasses' his single arm has stretched upon the plain. 
Such great things he will be able to effect ; for 

5. ** Thine arrows," saith the psalmist, " are very 
sharp 
'' In the heart of the king's enemies ; 
^* Insomuch that peoples fall under thee.'' 

To open the true spiritual meaning of all this high- 
wrought imagery, vnH be ample matter for another dis- 
course. I shall close, therefcH'e, for the present, with 
flus preliminary observation, as the fundamental princi- 
ple of the interpretation which by God's assistance I 
ahall g^ve. That the war in which the Saviour is en- 
gaged is very di&rent from the wars which the princes 
of this world wage upon one another : it is not for the 
destruction of the lives of men, but for the preservation 
ef dieir souls. 



SERMON VI. 



Psalm xIv. 1. 



/ speak of the things which I have made touching the 

Kingj or unto the King. 

IN my last discourse, I proceeded so far in my exposi- 
tion of this mystic marriage song, as to enter upon what 
I reckon the second section of the whole psalm ; con- 
sisting of five verses, from the third to the seventh, both 
inclusive ; in which, under images taken from militaiy 
exploits, the successful propagation of the gospel is de- 
scribed, through the whole of that period which com- 
menced at our Lord's ascension, and will terminate witfi 
the triumphs of the church at his second advent 

From the commendation of the comeliness of the 
king's person, and the graciousness of his speech, which^ 
in the second verse, are put figuratively for the perfect 
innocence and sanctity of our Lord's life on earth, and 
the sweetness of his gracious doctrine of pardon, peacQ, 
and justificatitn, the psalmist, persevering in the same 
figurative strain, passes to the topic of his royal bride- 
groom's military prowess. He accosts the king as a 
warlike prince, preparing to take the field, — describes 
his weapons, and the magnificence of his armour, and 
promises him victory and universal dominion. 

I shall now endeavour to open and explain to you, 
with God's assistance, the true spiritual meaning of all 
this hif^h- wrought imagery. -But first I must repeat, 
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with some enlargement and explanation, as the funda- 
mental principle of the interpretation I am about to giye^ 
the observation with which I closed my last discourse, 
— namely, that the war in which the psalmist represents 
tlie Saviour as engaged, is very different from the wars 
which the princes of this world wage with one another : 
it is not for the destruction of the lives of men, but for 
the preservatidn of their souls. It may happen indeed, 
— it has happened heretofore, — in our own times it has 
'happened, and it will inevitably happen again, that the 
struggles of Christianity, with the adverse faction, may 
kindle actual war between the secular powers, taking 
part on one side or on the other. This our Lord him- 
.self foretold. " Suppose 5^,'' he said, " that I am come 
to give peace on earth? I came not to send peace, but 
a sword." Such wars are, on the one side, no less holy, 
just, and good, than, on the other, they ai'e wicked and 
impious ; for when the anticliristian powers attack reli- 
■gious establishments by th6 sword, by the sword they 
may and must be defended. It is the mere cant of pu- 
ritanism to allege the precept of mutual forgiveness, the 
prohibitions of returning evil for evil, and of resisting 
persecution, as reprobating such wars. All those in- 
junctions relate to the conduct of individuals with respect 
to one another, or with respect to the government of 
which they are subjects. The individual is to be ready 
at all times to forgive his personal enemies : he is not to 
indulge a spirit of, revenge in the retaliation of private 
injuries; and least of all is he to resist by force even the 
injustice, as affecting himself, of liis lawful sovereign^ 
But when Antichrist arms his powers for the persecution 
of the faithful and the extinction of the faith, if Chris- 
tian princes arm their powers to oppose him, their war 
is godly, and their cause is blessed. These wars, how- 
ever, are not wiihin the purview of this prophecy, as the 
sequel of my discourse will show. This prophetic text 
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taf the psdmist rebites only to that spiritual war which 
Christ wages witlx the enemies of man, for man's deli- 
¥eraiicey-^to the waar arising from that enmky which was 
original^ put between the seed of the seipent and the 
woman's seed. 

The oflfen^ve weapons in this war of charity*, ac- 
emding to the psahnist, are of two sorts,-^^a sword, 
and arrows* 

The conrnnon military swotd is a heavy msBSive 
Weapon^ for close engagement : wielded by a strong and 
skilful arm, it stabs and cuts, opens dreadful gashes 
where it Mbh, severs linobs, lops the head, or d^aves the 
body. 

The arrow b a Hght missile weaik)n, which, in ancient 
times, was u^d to antfioy the eneiby at a distance, and 
particularly wbcn put to flight; It comes whizzing 
through the air unseen; atid, when it hits, so small is 
the wound, and so swift the passage of the Weapon^ that 
it is scarcely felt, till it fixes its sharp point iti the very 
heart. 

Now both these weapons, the sword and the am>w^ 
are emblems of one and the same thiftg; which is no 
other than the word of Grod, iii its different effects^ and 
di&rent manners of operation on the afrinds of men^ ra* 
presented under these two different images; 

The word of God may be divided^ indeed^ into two 
partSj'-^the word of reproof, commination, and tenor ; 
and the word of persuasion, i»romise, and hope. The 
fbitne^ holds up to the smner the picture of himseif,'mi 
sets. forth the turpitude of sin— ^the hottness of GoriUw 
God's hatred of unrighteousnes^j-^^and alarms the coii-> 
science with the daniger of a state of enmity with God, 
and with denunciations of implacable wrath and endless 
punishment. 

The second, the word <^ persuasion, promise, and 
hope^ sets before the penitent the riohea of God's mercy^ 
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disi^layed in the scheme of man's redemption,«^-^ints 
to die cross, where man's guilt was expiated, — ^bids the; 
contrite sinner rely on the Redeemer's intercession,—^ 
offers the daily supply of grace to confirm him in his 
resolutions, and assist him in his efforts to conform him* 
self to the precepts and example of the Saviour, — a^d 
promises victory and glory to them that persevere : thus 
turning despondency into hope, and fear into love- 

The first, the word of terror, is the sword girt u(>on 
Mes^h's thigh ; the second, the word of persuasion, b 
the arrow shot from his bow. 

For the sense of the first metaphor, we have the au- 
thoriQr of the sacred writers themselves. " The sword 
of the spirit," says St. Paul to the Ephesians, '^ is the 
word of God." And in the episde to the Hebrews, the 
full signification of the figure is opened, and the propriety 
of the application shown : ^^ For the word of God," says 
the 4nq)ired author, ^^ is quick and powerful (rather, 
livdy and eneiigetic)^ and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, and piercing to the parting of soul and spirit, and ^ 
to the joints and marrow;" — diat is, as the soldier's 
sword of steel cuts through all the exterior integuments 
of skin and muscle, to the bone, and even through the 
hard substance of the bone itself^ to the very marrow, 
and divides the ligaments which keep the joints of the 
body toge|her ; so this spiritual sword of God's awful 
word penetrates the inmost recesses of the human mind 
-^-pierces to the very line of separation, as it were, of 
the sensitive and the intelligent principle-^lops 6ff the 
animal part^-^divides ^die joints where reason and passion 
ave united-^'^ets the intellect free to exert its powers — 
kills sin in our members-*— opens passages for grace to 
enter and enrich the marrow of the soul, and thus de« 
livers the man from his body of death. 

Such are the effects for which the powerful word of 
terror is compared to a two-edged sword. « 
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The c(Haparison of the word of promise to the arfoikr 
is more easily understood; being more familiar, and 
analogous to those figures of speech which run through 
all knguages, by which, whatever makes a' quick and 
smart impression on the moral feelings, is represented 
under the image of a pointed missile we2tpon,*-*as when 
we speak of " the thrilling darts of harmony," or " the 
shafts of eloquence*" The psalmist speaks of these ar- 
rows of God^s word, as sticking in " the hearts of the 
King's enemies," — that is, of the enemies of the King 
Messiah ; for he, you will remember) is the onljr king 
in question. His enemies, in the highest sense of the 
word, are those who are avowedly leagued with the 
apostate faction, — atheists, deists, idolaters, heretics, per«> 
verse disputers, — those who, in any manner, of set de- 
sign oppose the gospel-r^who r^st the truth by argu- 
ment, or encounter it with ridicule*—* who explain it 
away byJMc^histicated interpretations, or endeavour to 
crush it Dy the force of persecution. Of such hardened 
enemies there is no hope, till they have been hacked 
and hewed, belaboured, and all but slain (in the strong 
language of one of the ancient prophets), by the heavy 
sword of the word of terror. But, in a lower sense, all 
are enemies till they hear of Christ, and the terms of his 
peace are offered to them. Many such are wrought 
upon by mild admonition, and receive in their hearts the 
arrows of the wcxd of persuasion. Such, no doubt, 
were many of those Jews whp werp pricked to the heart, 
by St. Peter's first sermon, on the day pf Pentecost: 
and even those worse enemies, if they can be brought 
to their feeling by the ghastly wounds apd gashes of the 
teniae sword of the word of (breaking, may afterwards 
be pierced by the arrow, and carry about in their hearts 
its barbed point. And, by the joint effect of these two 
weapons, the sword and the arrow, the word of terror and 
th^ word of persuasion^ ^^ peoples^" 3ays t^e psalmistf 
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that hj whole kkigdoiiis and nations in a mass, ^^ ^lall 
fidl under thee/'-^shall £3rsake their ancient sopersti- 
tions, renounce their idols, and- submit themselves tq 
Christ 

So much fat the o&nsive weapons, the sword and die 
arrows. But the defafisive armour demands our atten- 
tion ; for it has its use, no doubt, in the Messiah^s war. 
His person, you .will remember, is clad, 4n the third* 
verse, " with refulgent dazzling armour.'' This may 
he understood of whatever is admirable and amiable in 
Ae external form and appearance of the Christian reli- 
gion. First, the character of Jesus himself; his piety 
towards God*— his philanthropy towards man — ^lu$ 
meekness, humility, ready forgiveness of injuries, pa«> 
tient endurance q£ pain and death. Secondly, the same 
light of good works shining, in a less degree, in the 
lives of his disciples, particularly the apostles and blessed 
martyrs. Thirdly, whatever is decent and Jp^emly in 
the government, the discipline, and the rites of the 
church. All these things, as they tend to draw the ad- 
miration and conciliate the good will of men, and miti^ 
gate the malice of the persecutor, are aptly represented 
under the image of the Messiah's defensive armour, and 
had a principal share in die eflfect of making ^'peoples fall 
under him." 

It yet remains to be explained, what is meant, in the 
psalmist's detail of the Messiah's war, by those ** won* 
ders" which " his own right hand was to show him : 

" Thy own right hand shall show thee wonders." 
Our public translation has it ^' terrible things." But the 
notion of terror is not of necessity included in the sense 
of the original word, as it is used by the sacred writers : 
it is sometimes, indeed, applied by them to frightful 
things ; but it is also applied, with great latitude, to things 
extraordinary in their kind — grand, admirable, amazing, 
awful, — although they ahoukl not be frightftil. We 
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huve ho right, tfaerefoi^ to take it in die atrict sense of 
^ frig^itfii],'' unless something in ^e context points to 
that meaning, which is not the case in this passage* 
And accordingiy, instead of ^' terrible," we find, in 
some of the oldest English Bibles, the better chosen 
woird ** wonderful." 

Now the '^ wonderfnl things" which Messiah's *^ own 
light hand" showed him, I take to be the overthrow of 
tiie t'agan superstition, in the Roman empire, and other 
great kingdoms of the work), by the mere preaching of 
the gospel, seconded by the exemplary lives and the mi- 
racles of the first preachers, and by their patient endun 
ance q£ imprisonment, torture, and death, for the sake 
of Christ. It was, indeed, a wonderful thing, wrought 
by Christ's single arm, when his religion prevailed over 
the whole system of idolatry, supported as it was by the 
liuthority of spvereignsi by the learning of philosophers, 
and most of all, by the* inveterate prejudices of the vul* 
gar, attached to their false gods, by the gratification 
which their very worship afforded to the sensual pas- 
sions, 9nd by the natural partiality of mankind in favour 
of any system, however absurd and corrupt, sanctioned 
by a long antiquity. It was a wonderful thing, ^en 
the Devil's kingdom, with much of its invisible powei^, 
lost at once the whole of its external pomp and splen- 
dour,«-^when silence being imposed on his oracles, and 
spells and enchantments divested of their power, the 
idolatrous worship which by those engines of deceit had 
been universally established, and for ages supported, 
notwithstanding the antiquity of its institutions, and the 
bewitching ^gaiety and magnificence of its festivals, fell 
into neglect, — when its cruel and lascivious rites, so 
loi% hokkn in superstitious veneration, on a sudden be- 
came the objects of a just and general abhorrence, — 
when the unfrequented temples, spoiled of their im- 
mense treasures, sunk in ruins, and the images, stript 
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of their gorgeous robes and cosdy jetvds, were thrown 
into the Tyber, or into the common receptacles of fildi 
and ordure. It was a wonderful thing, when the minds 
of all men took a sudden turn ; kings became the nurs- 
ing &thers of the church, — statesmen courted her alli<P 
ance, — ^phik)56phy embraced her faith, — ^and even the 
sword was jusdy drawn in her defence. 

These were the " wonderful things'' eflfected by 
Christ's right hand; and in these, this part of' the 
psalmist's prophecy has received its accomplishment. 
Less than this his words cannot mean; and to more than 
tlus they cannot with any certainQr be extended : since 
these things satisfy all that is of necessity involved in his 
expressions. 

If his expressions went of necessity to ^^ terrible 
things," or were determined to that meaning by the con- 
text, insomuch that the inspired author could be un- 
derstood to speak not of things simply wonderful, but 
wonderful in the particular way of being frightful, an 
allusion, in that case, might easily be supposed to what 
is indeed the explicit subject of many other prophecies, 
— ^the terrible things to be achieved by the Messiah's 
own right hand, in the destruction of Antichrist, and 
the slaughter of his armies, in the latter ages, • The 
word of prophecy forewarns us, and we have lived to 
see the season of the accomplishment set in, that the 
apostate faction will proceed to that extreme of malice 
and impiety, as to levy actual war against the nation^ 
professing Christianity : and after much suffering of the 
faithful, and bloody struggles of the contending parties, 
cur Lord himself will come from heaven, visibly and in 
person, to effect the deliverance of his servants, and 
with his own arm cut off the antichristian armies with 
tremendous slaughter. This is represehted in the pro.- 
phccies under images that can be understood of nothing 
but the havock of actual battle. *^ The indignation of 
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Jehovah is upon all the heathen," saith Isaiah, *^ and his 
fury upon all their armies. He hath utterly destroyed . 
them^ — ^he hath delivered them to the slaughter; and 
the mountains shall be melted down in their blood.'' 
The prophet Ezekiel summons all ravenous birds, and 
all beasts of prey, ^^ to assemble and come to the slaugh- 
ter which Jehovah should make for them,— a great 
daughter on the mountains of Israel, (the stage, ~as it 
should seem, of Antichrist's last exploits, and of his 
excision) ; and ye shall eat flesli and drink blood. The 
flesh of warriors ye shall eat, and the blood of the 
princes of the earth ye shall drink. Ye shall eat fat till 
ye be cloyed, and drink blood till ye be drunken (the 
fat and the blood) of the slaughter which I have made 
for you." In the Apocalypse, when the Son of God 
comes forth, to make an end of the beast and the false 
prophet, and of the armies of kings their confederates, 
an angel standing in the sun ^' cries with a loud voice to 
all the ibwls that fly in the midst of heaven. Come 
and gather yourselves together to the supper of the 
great God ; that ye may eat the flesh of captains, and the 
flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and of 
them that sit on them, and the fle^ of all, freemen and 
slaves, both small and great." Men of all conditions, 
it seems, will be united in the impious coalition, to make 
war against the irresistible conqueror on the white horse, 
and his army, and will be involved in the great de- 
struction* In a former vision, relating to the same sub- 
ject, St. John had seen the " great wine-press of God's 
wrath trodden ; and the blood came out of the wine- 
press even unto the horses' bridles." 

Such terrible diings will be ; and if the psalmist had 
spoken explicidy of terrible things, I should think an 
allusion wa(!& indeed intended to those scenes of terror, 
yet future, which, however, in the appointed season, 
must overtake the wicked worlds But as terrible things 
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art ndt of neces^tjr included in tbe import of lus immd^ 
which goes not necessarily fiuther tlan ^* wonderful^'' 
and as he mentions those wonderful things before the 
tfiread of his prophecy is brought down to the second 
advent, the season of those exploits of terror^ it beoomed 
us to be cautious how we force a sense upon the 
psabnist's words which nfight not be intended by hnn^ 
or ndier by the inspiring Spirit It will be safer to rest 
in those wonderful things which actually came to pass 
Widiin the period he b yet upon, and were undoubtedly 
brought about by Messiah's power, as the true accom- 
plishment of this part of the prophecy. The suppress 
sion of idolatry in the Roman empire, and tbe establidw 
ment of the Christian church upon its ruins, was an 
event the most wonderful in tbe history oi the Gentile 
world, to whicfh nothing but the power oi God was 
adequate, and comes up to the whole necessary import 
(tf the psabanist's expressions. 

The war 6f this period of the prophecy b finished : 
tlie battles have been fought, and the victory b gained^ 
The psalmist, in the two next verses, the sixth and 
seventh, exhibits the king seated on the throne of ,hb 
Medbtorial kingdom, and governing witli perfect justice* 
He addresses him as God, whose throne is everlasting, 
and sceptre straight; as a monarch, whose heart b set 
upon righteousness^ whose antipathy b wickedness. 

6. " Thy throne, O God, b for ever and ever ; 

^^ A straight sceptre b the sceptre of thy royalty. 

7. *^ Thou hast loved righteouaiess and hated wick-* 

edness; ! ./ 

" Therefore God hath anointed thee, thy own God, 

" With the oil of gladness above thy fellows.*' 

It was shown, in my first discotu'se upcm this psalm, 

how inq;qdicable thb address is to Sok>m<m ; and it b 

obvious, that it b equz^ inapplicable to any earthly 

monarch: for of no throne but God's can it be afiumed 
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ttrith truth, that it is for ever and ever ; of no king, but 
of God and of his Christp it can be said, that he loves 
righteousness with a perfect love, and hates wickedness 
with a perfect hate,— of no sceptre, but the sceptre of 
God and of his Christ, that it is a straight sceptre. The 
sceptre has been, from the earliest ages, a badge of 
rojralty. It was originally nothing more than a straight 
slender rod, studded sometimes for ornament with little 
nails of gdd. It was an emblem of the perfect integrity 
of the monarch in the exercise of his power, both by 
himself and by his mmisters, inflexibly adhering to the 
straight line of right and justice, as a mason or carpen- 
ter to his rule. The perfection of the emblem consisted 
in the straightness of the stick ; for every thing else was 
ornament. The straightness, therefore, ascribed by the 
psalmist to Messiah's sceptre, is to be understood of 
the invariable justice of the administration of his gOr 
vemment. Now, certainly there have been many kings, 
both in ancient and in modem times, to whom the praise 
is due of a cordial regard in general to righteousness, 
and of a settled principle of dislike to wickedness, — 
many who, in the exercise of their authority, and 
the measures of their government, have been generally 
directed by that just sense of right and wrong : but yet 
kings are not exempt from the frailties of human nature; 
the very best of them are, at least in an equal degree 
with other good men, liable to the surprises of the pas- 
sions, and the seductions of temptation ; insomuch, that 
that predominant love of righteousness and hatred of 
iniquity, maintaining an absolute ascendancy in the 
mind, in all times, and upon all occasions, which the 
psalmist attributes to his heavenly King, has belonged to 
none that ever wore an earthly crown ; much less is the 
perfect straightness of the sceptre, a perfect conformity 
to the rule of right, to be found in the practice and ex- 
ccntion of the governments of the world. It will hap- 
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l>eni hi Dumlierkbs instances, and from an infinite com- 
plication of canaes, ail reducible to the general head of 
the infirmity of human nature, and the depmv^ state of 
fiillen man, — ^from an endless multiplicity of causes it 
will happen, that the government of the vjery best king 
wiU, in execution, fall far short of the purity of the 
king's intentions, and this in governments that are ever 
so well administered : for, if we suppose every one of 
those who arc put in authority under him to be as up- 
right in their intentions as we have supposed the king 
himself to be,-^which must appear a very brge and li- 
beral suppositicHi, if we consider the variety of depart- 
ments into which the administration of any great govern- 
ment must necessarily be divided, and the great number 
of persons that must be employed in the affiiirs of each 
separate department,— ^but if we make the supposition, 
that all the officers, from the highest to the lowest, in 
all the departments, are as good as men ean be, still they 
will be men, and, as men, liable every one of them to 
error and deception ; and, for this reason, they will often 
fail in the execution, in what they mean to do tlie best. 
This gives no colour to the detestable principle, propa- 
j;ated from democratic France over the Continent of 
Europe, of wliat is profanely called '' the sacred right of 
insurrection ;" nor to similar doctrines broached by sec- 
tarian teachers in our own country. It is merely t)ic 
want of perfection in human nature, of which govern- 
ment and governors, with all things and with all persons 
human, must partake. Still, with all these imperfec- 
tions, government is tlic source of the highest blessings 
to mankind ; insomuch, d)at the very worst government 
is preferable to a state of anarchy : and for this reason, 
the peaceable submission of the subject to the very worst 
fif kings^ is one of tlie most peremptor}*^ precepts of 
Christianity. But I contend, tliat the perfect undeviat- 
jng rectitude of intention, and the perfect justice of ad- 
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ministration, of which the psalmist speaks, cannot be 
ascribed, without impiety,, to any earthly monarch. 

The throne of God, whether we understand it of 
God's natural dominion over the whcde creation, or 
niore particularly of his providential government of the 
moral world, or, in a still more restricted sense, of< 
Christ's Mediatorial kingdom, is everlasting; and the 
government, both in the will of tlic governor uid in the 
execution, is invariably good and just But the king- 
dom of the God-man is in this place intended. This is 
evident from what is said in the seventh verse : ^* God, 
even diine own God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows;" t. e. God luith advanced 
thee to a state of bliss and glory above all those whoiA 
thou hast vouchsafed to call thy fellows. It is said too^ 
that the love of righteousness and hatred of wickedness ' 
is the cause that God hath so anointed hinij who yet, in 
Ae sixth verse, is himself addressed as God. It is ma« 
nifest, that Hbse things can be said only of that person 
in whom the Godhead and the manhood are united,*— 
in whom the human nature is the subject of the unction^ 
and the elevation to the Mediatorial kingdom is the re- 
ward of the man Jesus : for, in his divme nature, Christ 
being equal with the Father, is incapable of any exalta- 
tion. Thus, the unction with the oil of gladness, and 
the elevation above his fellows, characterize the man- 
hood, and the perpetual stability of the throqe, and the 
unsullied justice of die government, declare the God- 
head. It is therefore with the greatest propriety that this 
text is applied to Christ, in the epistjb to the Hebrews, 
and made an argument of his divinity; not by any 
forced accommodation of words which, in the mind of 
the author, related to another subject, but, according to 
the true intent and purpose of the psalmist, and the li- 
teral, sense and only consistent exposition of his MX^rds. 
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The psalmist is now come down, by a regular and 
tompkte, tbough a sumnuuy review, of the principal 
occurrences of what may be called the history of the 
Mediator and hs kingdom, the Redeemer's life on earth, 
his exahatiiNi to his throne in heaven, the successful 
IMt)pagation of the gospel after his ascension, the sup- 
pression of idolatry, and the establishment of the Chris« 
. tian religioQ in the principal empires and kingdoms of 
the woiid,»-^e psalmist, through this detail, is come 
down to tfar epoch of the second advent, which imme- 
diately introduces the great event which has given occa« 
«on to the whole song,— -the consummation of the 
church's happiness, and Messiah's glory here on earth, 
in the public marriage ci the great King with the wife 
of hb love. This occupies the whole sequel of the 
psalm, and will be the subject of my next discourse. , 
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SERMON VII 



PSALX Xlv. 1. 



/ Speak if the things which I haaw made touching the 

Kvng^ or unto the King. 

We have followed the holy psalmist, stq> by step, 
through his accurate though summary prospective view 
of the principal occurrences in the histCHy of the Me- 
diator and his kingdom upon eardi, from our Lord's 
first appearance in the flesh to the epoch of his second 
advent. I have explained to you the several images un- 
der which the psalmist represents the events of this in- 
terval. I have shown how easily they apply to Christ 
and his gospel, — how inapplicable they are to any other 
subject. I showed you, that under the figures of come- 
liness of person and urbanity of speech, the psalmist 
describes the unexampled sanctity of the life of Jesus, 
and the high consolations of his doctrine : that under 
the figure of a warrior, clad in dazzling armour, with 
his sword girt upon his thigh, and shooting his arrows 
after a flying enemy, Christ is described as waging his 
spiritual war against sin and Satan by his powerful word, 
— ^represented as a sword, when it is employed to terrify 
the conscience of the sinner, and rouse him by denun- 
ciations of wrath and punishment to a sense of his dan- 
ger ; as an arrow, in its milder eflfects, when it pricks the 
heart u ith that godly remorse which brings on the sor« 
vow that works true rqpentance, and termhiates in hope 
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and love. The ^lendid defenuve armour is an emUem 
of «4iatever is externally veoeiable and lovely in Chris- 
tianity, and conduces to conciliate the good will of men, 
and mitigate the malice of the persecutor. The suty'u- 
gation of nations, by the prosecution of tins war, is ths 
triumph of the church over idolatry, wtuch first took 
place in the reign of Constantine the Great, when the 
Christian religion was established in the Roman empire, 
and idolatiy put down by that emperor's authority. A 
few years after, the idolatrous temi^ were finally clo^ 
by his successors.. 

The battles being fought, and the victory gained, the 
conqueror is saluted by the holy psalmist as the God- 
man, seated upon the everlasting throne of his Media- 
torial kingdom. The psalmist then proceeds to that great 
event which is to take place upon the second advent of 
our Lord, the prospect of which has been the occasion 
of the whole song, — the consummation of the churches 
happiness, and Messiah's glory here cki earth, in the pub- 
lic marriage of the great King with the wife of his love. 
And upon this subject, the inspired poet dwells through- 
out the whdc sequel of die psalm, which mokes, indecd> 
the greater part of the entire composition. 

Before I enter upon the explanation of particulars in 
diis part of the song, it may be proper to offer a few 
words upon the general propriety and significance of the 
image of a marriage, as it is applied here, and in other 
parts of Scripture, to Messiah and his church. 

Our Lord said of himself, that he came to " preacli 
the gospel to the poor ; *' and the same thing may be said 
uf the word of revelation in general, — tliat it was given 
for llie instruction of all mankind, the lowest as well as 
the highest, tlie mutit illiterate as well as the wise and 
learned ; and if with an>' difl»rence, with a special regard 
lienefit of tliobc, who, from their condition, were 
it deficient in the means of natural improvement. 
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It may be reckoned, dierefore, a necessary characteristic 
of divine revelation, that it shall be delivered in a man- 
ner the most adapted to what are vulgarly called the 
meanest capacities. And by this perspicuity, both of 
precept and of doctrine, the whole Bible is remarkably 
{distinguished : for although St Peter speaks of things in 
it hard to be understood, he speaks of such things only 
as could never have been understood at all, had they not 
been revealed, and, being revealed, are yet not capable 
of proof or explanation upon scientific principles, but rest 
sdely on the authority of the revelation ; not that the 
teqrms in which these discoveries are made are obscure 
and ambiguous in their meaning, or that the things them- 
selves, however hard for the pride of philosophy, arc 
not of easy digestion to an humble faith. Obscurities 
undoubtedly have arisen, from the great antiquity of the 
^cred writings, from the changes which time makes in 
language, and from some points of ancient liistory, be- 
come dark or doubtful : but these affect only particular 
passages, and bring no difficulty at all upon the general 
doctrine of revelation, which b the only thing of uni. 
versal and perpetual importance. Now the method of 
teaching which the Holy Spirit hath employed to ad<tpt 
the profoundest mysteries of religion to the most ordi- 
nary Capacities, has been, in all ages, to propound them 
by his inspired messengers, the prophets under the law, 
and the apostles in the first ages of Christianitj', in figu- 
rative expressions, in images and allusions, taken eitlicr 
from the most striking ofagects of the senses in tlie worics 
of nature, or from human life. The relation between 
Christ and his church, it is evident, must be of a nature 
not to be adequately tipyfied by any thing in the material 
world; and nothing could be found in hunian life whicli 
might so aptly represent it as the relation of husband 
and wife in the holy state of wedlock : and in this, the 
analogy is so perfect; that the notion of the ancient Je\v< 
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has received the express sanction of St Paul, that ihe 
relation of the Saviour and the church was tipjrfied in 
the union of our first parents, and in the particular man- 
ner of Eve's formation out of the substance of Adam« 
The most striking particulars of the resemblance are 
these : The union, in both cases, in the natural case of 
man and wife, and the spiritual case of Messiah and 
the church, is a union of the most entire aflfection, and 
the wannest mutual love, between unequals; contrary 
to the admired maxim of the heathen moralist, that 
friendship was not to be found but between equals. 
The maxim may be true in all human friendship, except 
the conjugal, but fails completely in the love between 
Christ and the church, in which the ai&ction on both 
sides is the most cordial, though the rank of the parties 
be the most disparate. Secondly, The union is indis- 
soluble, except by a violation of the nuptial vow* But 
the great resemblance of all lies in this, — the never-fail- 
ing protection and support affoided by the husband to 
the wife, and the abstraction of the afiections from all 
other objects on the part of the wifi?, and the surrender 
of her whole heart and mind to the husband. In these 
circumstances principally, but in many others also, 
which the time mil not permit me to recount, the pro- 
priety and significance of the tsrpe consists. It is applied 
with some variety, and wich more or less accuracy, in 
different parts of holy writ, according to the purpose of 
the writer. Where the church catholic is considered 
simply in its totality, without distinction of the parts of 
which it is .composed, die whole church is taken as the 
wife : but when it is considered as consisting of two 
great branches, the church of the natural Israel, and the 
church of the Gentiles, of which two branches the whole 
was composed in the primitive ages, and will be com- 
posed again, then the former is considered as the wife, 
or queen consort, and the Gentile congregadons as her 



daughters^ dr laditfs of honotir of her court* And in this 
manner, the tj^ is used in many parts of the prophet 
Isaiah^ and very remarkably in this psalm* 

In the part of it which we are now about td expound, 
the holy psalmist having seated the King Messiah on hb 
cveriastihg throne^ proceeds to the magnificence of his 
court, as it appeared on the wedding-day; in which, 
the thing which first strikes him, and fixes his attention, 
J8 the majesty and splendour of the king's own dress, 
which, indeed, is described by the single circumstance 
of the profusion of rich perfumes with which it was 
scented. But tliis, by inference^ implies every thing 
else of elegance and cosdy ornament : for among the na- 
tions of the East, in ancient times^ perfume was consi- 
dered as the finishing of the dress of persons of condi- 
tion when they appeared in public ; and modem manners 
l^ve us no conception of the costliness of the materials 
employed in the composition of their odours^ their care 
and nicety in the prepahitidn of them, and the quantity 
in which they were used. The high-priest of the Jews 
was not sprinkled with a few scanty drops of the per* 
funic of the sanctuary ; but his person was so bedewed 
with it, that it literally ran down from his beard to the 
skirts of his garmenti The high-priest of the Jews, iq 
his robes of office, was in this, as I shall presendy ex* 
plab, and in every circumstance, the living type of our 
Great High- Priest* The psalmist describes the fragrance 
of Messiah's garments to be such, as if the aromatic 
woods had been the very substance out of which the 
robes were made« 

** Thy garments are all myrrh, aloes, and cassia.'^ 
The sequel of this verse is somewhat obscure in the 
original, by reason of the ambiguity of one litde word, 
which different interpreters have taken differendy. I 
shall give you what in my judgment is the literal render* 
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ing of the passage, and trust I shall not find it diflScult 
to make the meaning of it very clear. 

" Thy garments are all myrrh, aloes, and cassia^ 

" Excelling the palaces of ivory, 

" Excelling those which delight thee." 
Ivory was highly valued and admired among the Jew^ 
and other eastern nations of antiquity, for the purity of 
ks white, the delicate smoothness of the sar&ce, and the 
durability of the substance; being not liable to tarnish 
or rust tike metals, or, like wood, to rot or to be worm- 
eaten. Hence it was a favourite ornament in the furni- 
ture of the houses and palaces of great men; and all 
such ornamental furniture was plentifully perfumed. 
The psalmist therefore says, that the fragrance of the 
King's garments far exceeded any thing that met the 
nostrils of the visitors in the stateliest and best furnished 
palaces^ But this is not all : he says besides, that these 
perfumes of the royal garments *^ es;cel those which de- 
light thee.'* To understand fliis, you must recollect, 
that there were' two very exquisite perfumes used in the 
symbolical service of the temple, both made of the 
richest spices, mixed in certain proportions, and by a 
process directed by the law. The one was used to 
anoint every article of the furniture of the sanctuary, 
and the robes and persons of the priests. The composi- 
tion of it was not to be imitated, nor was it to be applied 
to the person of any but a consecrated priest, upon pain 
of death. Some, indeed, of the kings of David's line 
were anointed with it ; but when this was done, it was 
by the special direction of a prophet, and it was to inti- 
mate, as I apprehend, the relation of that royal house to 
the eternal priesthood, to be instituted in due season in 
that family. The other was a compound of other ingre- 
dients, which made the incense that was burnt upon the 
golden altar as a grateful odour to the Lord. This too 
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vTBiS most holy, and to attempt to make the .like for pri- 
vate use was a capital offence. 

Now the perfumed garments of the psafanist's king 
denote the very same thing which was tjrpified under the 
law by the perfumed s:arments of the high-priest ; the 
^salmi3t's king being mdeed the real person of whom the 
high-priest, in every particular, of his office, his ser* 
vices, and his dress, was the type. The perfumed gar- 
ments were typical,-T-rTfirst, of the graces and virtues of 
the Redeemer himself in his human character ; secondly, 
of whatever is refreshing, encouraging, consoling, aqd 
cheering in the external ministration of the word ; and, 
thirdly, of the internal comforts of the Holy Spirit, But 
the incense fumed upon the golden altar was typical of 9 
far inferior, though of a precious and holy thing,^-*- 
namely, of whatever is pleasing to God in the faith, the 
devotions, and the good works of the saints. Now the 
psahnist ^b, that the fragrance breathing from the gar., 
ments of^e King far excels, not only the sweetesft 
odours of any earthly monarch's palace, but that it sur* 
passes those spiritual odours of sanctity in which the 
King himself delights. The consolations which the 
feithful, under ^1 their sufferings, receive from him, ia 
the example of his holy life, the ministration of the 
word and sacraments, and the succours of the Spirit, are 
far beyond the proportion of any thing they have to oflfer 
in return to him, in their praises, their prayers, and their 
good lives, notwithstanding in these theii: services he 
condescends to take delight This is the doctrine of 
this highly mystic text, that the value of all our best 
works of faith and obedience, even in our own eyes, 
must sink into nothing, when they are contrasted with 
the exuberant mercy of God extended to us through 
Christ. 

Such is the fragrance breathing from the gre^t King's 
wedding garments. We proceed to other particulars in' 
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the magnificent appearance of his court on the wedduig- 
day, figurative of the glory of the church in its final con<r 
dition oi purity and peace, and of the rank and order of 
particular churches^ 

^^ Kings' daughtef3 are among ttiy honourable women.'* 
You will observe that the word ** women," in the Bibles 
of the laif;er size, is printed in that character which is 
used to distinguish the words which have been inserted 
by the translators, to make the sense perspicuous to the 
English reader, without any thing expressly correspond- 
ing in the original. Omitting the word '^ women," our 
translators might have given the verse, according tq their 
conceptions of the preceding word which describe^ the 
women, thus: 

*^ Kings' daughters are among thy honoiurables ;" 
f. e. among the persons appointed to services of honour. 
But the original word thus expressed by " hpnourable 
women," or by ^^ honourables,'* is indeedjj^plied to 
whatever is rare and valued in its kind, ara; for that 
reason, to illtistrious persons, ennobled and diatingui^d 
by marks of royal favour : and in this sense, it certainly 
is figuratively applicable to the persons whom I shall 
show to be intended here. But the primary meaning of 
the word b ^^ bright, sparkling;^' and it is particularly 
applied to brilliant gems, or precious stones. Sparkling 
is in all languages figuratively applied to female beauty ; 
and the imagery of the original would be better pre- 
served, though the sense would be much the same, if 
the passage were thus rendered : 

'^ Kings' daughters are among the bright beauties of 
thy cotut." 
The beauty certainly is mystic, — ^the beauty of evangeli- 
cal sanctity and innocence. 

But who, and what are these kings' daughters, the 
lustre of whose beauty adorns the great monarch's court? 
*^ KingB^ daughters," in the general language of holy 
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writ, are the kingdoms and peoples which diey govem, 
qf which, in common speech, they are called &thera» 
The expression may be so taken here; and then the 
sense will be, that the greatest kingdoms and empires of 
the world, converted to the f^ith of Christ, and shining 
in the beauty of the good works of true holiness, will be 
imited, at the season of the wedding, to Messiah's king-* 
dom. But, inasmuch as Messiah's kingdom is not one 
of the kingdoms of the world, and that secular kingdoms 
will never be immediately, and in their secular capacity^ 
vassals of his kingdom, I rather think, that the kings' 
daughters mentioned here are the various national 
churches, fostered for many ages by the piety of Chris- 
tian princes, and now brought to the perfection of beauty, 
by the judgments which shall have purged every one of 
them of all things that offend: for they may well be 
called ^^ kings' daughters," of whom kings and queens; 
are called, in the prophetic language, the fathers and 
the mothers. From these, the psalmist turns our at- 
tention to another lady, distinguished above them aUi 
by her title, her place, and the superlative richness of 
her robes. 
'* Kings' daughters are among the bright beauties of 
thy court ; 

At thy right hand the consort has her station. 

In standard gold of Ophir." 
Some expositors have imagined, that the consort is an 
emblem of the church catholic in her totality, — ^the 
kings' daughters, typical of the several particular 
churches of which that one universal is composed. But 
the queen consort here, is unquestionably the Hebrew 
church,-^the church of the natural Israel, re-united, by 
her conversion, to her husband, and advanced to the high 
prerogative of the mother church of Christendom : and 
the kings' daughters are the churches which had been 
gathered out of the Gentiles, in the interval between the 
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expulsion of this Mofe, and the taking of her homeagain« 
- — thait is, between the dispersion of the Jews by the 
Romans, and their restoration^ The restoration of the 
Hebrew church to the rights of a wife, — to the situation 
af the queen consort in Messiah's kingdom upon earth, 
r— is the constant strain of prophecy. To prove this, 
by citing all the passages to that purpose, would be to 
transcribe whole chapters of some of the prophets, anct 
innumerable detached passages from almost all. In ad« 
dition to those which I have already cited, in my formef 
discourses upon this subject, I shall produce only the 
htter part of the second chapter of Hosea. In that 
chapter, Jehovah, after discarding the incontinent wifCi 
and threatening terrible severity of punishment, adds, 
that nevertheless the time should come, when she should 
again address her offended lord by the endearing name 
of husband. " And I will betroth thee to myself for 
ever. Yes ; I will betroth thee to myself, with justice, 
and with righteousness, and with exuberant kindness, 
and with tender love. Yes ; with faithfulness, to my- 
self I will betroth thee." These promises are made to 
the woman that had been discarded, and cannot be un- 
derstood of mercies to be extended to any other. Tlie 
prophet Isaiah speaks to the same effect, and describes 
the Gentile converts as becoming, upon the reunion^ 
children of the pardoned wife. And I must not omit 
to mention, that St. Paul, in his episde to the Romans, 
to clear up the mystery of God's dealing with the Jews, 
tells us, that ^^ blindness is, in part only, happened unto 
Israel, till the time shall arrive for the fulness of the 
Gentiles to come in ; and then all Israel shall be saved ; 
for the gifts and calling of God are without repentance.*^ 
To expound these predictions of the ancient prophets,' 
and this declaration of the aposde, of any thing but the 
restoration of the natural Israel, is to introduce ambi- 
guity and equivocation into the plainest oracles of Godl 
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The standard gold upon the queen^s robe, denotes thtf 
treasures of which the church is the depositaryi — the 
written word, and the dispensation of grace and for* 
giveness of sins, by the due administration of the sacra^ 
ments. 

The psalmist, beholding tfie queen in her costly robeSi 
on the king's right hand, interrupts the progress of his 
description with a word of momentous advice addressed 
to hen 

" Hearken, O daughter ! and consider ; 

" Incline thine ear, and forget 

"Thine own people, and thy father's house; 

^* So shall the king set his heart upon thy beauty. 
« " Truly he is thy Lord ; therefore worship thou him.** 
If a princess from a distant land, taken in marriage by 
a great king, were admonished to forget her own people 
and her father's house, the purport of the advice would 
easily be understood to be, that she should divest herself 
of all attachment to the customs of her native country^ 
and to the style of her father's court, and learn to speak 
the language, and assume the dress, the manners, and 
the taste of her husband's people. The " father's house" 
and " own people," which tlie psalmist advises the queen 
consort to forget, is the ancient Jewish religion in its 
external form, — the ceremonies of the temple service,—* 
the sacrifices, and the typical purgations of the Levitical 
priesthood. Not that she is to forget God's gracious pro- 
mises to Abraham, nor the covenant with her forefathers 
(the benefit of which she will eiyoy to the very ^nd of 
time), nor the many wonderful deliverances that were 
^vrought for them : nor is she to forget the history of her 
nation, preserved in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment ; nor the predictions of Moses and her prophets, 
the full accomplishment of which she will at this time 
experience : and historically, she is never to forget even 
the ceremonial law; for the Levitical rites were nothing 
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ksA than the gospel itself in hieroglyphics; and, rightly 
understood, they afford the most complete demonstra* 
tion of the coherence of revelation mdi itself, in all its 
diffiaront stages, and the best evidence of its truth; 
showing that it has been the same in substance in all 
4iges, (Offering only in external form, in the rites of wor- 
shipi and in the manner of teaching. But, practically, 
die rites of their ancient worship are to be forgotten,— 
that is, laid aside ; for they never were of any other im* 
portance than in reference to the go^)el, as the shadow 
is of no value but as it resembles the substance* Prac* 
tically therefore the restored Hebrew church is to aban- 
don her ancient Jewish rites, and become mere and pure 
Christian; and thus she will secure the conjugal affec- 
tions of her husband, and render the beauty of her per- 
son perfect in his eyes« And this she is bound to do^ 
for her ro3ral husband is indeed her Lord : Moses was 
no more than his servant, — the prophets after Moses^ 
servants in a lower rank than he. But the authority of 
Christ the husband is paramount over all ; he is entitled 
to her unreserved obedience ; he is indeed her God, en- 
tided to her adoration. 

This submission of the consort to her wedded lordt 
will set her high in the esteem of the churches of the 
GentileSi 

" See the daughter of Tyre, with a gift ; 

" The wealthiest of the people shall entreat thy fa- 
vour." 
The " daughter of Tyre," according to the principles 
of interpretation we have laid down, must be a church 
established, either literally at Tyre, or in some country 
held forth under the image of Tyre. Ancient Tyre was 
famous for her commerce, her wealth, her excellence in 
the fine arts, her luxury, the profligate debauched manners 
^ her people, and the grossness of her idolatry* The 
** daughter of Tyre" appearing before the queen consort 
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^ with a gift)'' is a figurative prediction, that churches 
will be established, under the protection of the govern- 
ment, in countries which had been distinguished for 
profligacy^ dissipated manners, and irreligion. It is in- 
timated in the next line, that some of these churches 
will be rich ; that is, rich in spiritual riches, which are 
the only riches of a church, in the mystic language of 
prc^hecy,^-rich in the holy lives of their members, in 
the truth of their creeds, and the purity of their external 
forms of worship, and in God's favour. But notwith- 
standing thb wealth of their own, these churches will 
pay willing homage to the royal consort, their eldest 
sister, the metropolitical church of Jerusalem. 

From this address to the queen, the psalmist, in the 
thirteenth verse, returns to the description of the great 
scene lying in vision before him* 

^* The King's daughter is all glorious within. " 
In this line, the same personage that lias hitherto been 
represented as the King's wife seems to be called his 
daughter. This, however, is a matter upon which com- 
mentators have been much divided. Some have ima- 
gined that a new personage is introduced ; that the King's 
wife is, as I have all along maintained, the figure of the 
Hebrew church ; but that this ^' daughter of the King" 
is the Christian church in general, composed of Jews 
and Gentiles indiscriminately, considered as the daughter 
of the King Messiah by his Hebrew queen. This was 
Martin Luther's notion. Others have thought that the 
wife is the Hebrew church by itself, and the daughter 
the church of the Gentiles by itself. But neither of these 
explanations are perfectly consistent with the imagery 
of this psalm. Far to be preferred is the exposition of 
the late learned and pious Bishop Home, who rejects 
the notion of the introduction of a new personage, and 
observes, " that the connection between Christ and his 
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spouse unites Iii itself every relation andeveiy aflfectioiu'V 
She is, therefore, daughter, wife, and sister, all m one. 
The same seems to have been the notion of a learned 
Dominican of the seventeenth century, who reniariu, 
that the Empress Julia, in the legends of some ancient 
coins, is called the daughter of Augustus, \Aiose wife 
she was. 

But, with much general reverence for the opinions of 
these learned commentators, I am persuaded that the 
stops have been misplaced in the Hebrew manuscripts, 
by the Jewish critics, upon the last revision of the text» 
— ^that trandators have been misled by their false divisooii 
of the text, and expositors misled by translators. The 
stops being rightly placed, the Hebrew wonds g^ve Ifais 
sense: 

" She is all glorious" — 
She, the consort of whom we have been qpeaking, is 
glorious in every respect — 

" Daughter of a king!" 
That is, she is a princess bom (by wluch tide she is sa- 
luted in the Cantieles): she is glorious, therefore, for 
her high birth. She is, indeed, of high and heavenly 
extraction! She may say of Iierself, coUectivdy, what 
the apostle has taught her sons to say individually, ^^ Of 
his own will begat he us with the word of hb truth." 
Accordingly, in the Apocalypse, the bride, the Lambda 
wife, is '^ the holy Jerusalem descending out of heavea 
from God." 

The psalmist goes on, . 

*' Her inner garment is bespangled with g^old; 
'^ Hef upper garment is embroidered with die nee- 
dle." 
These two lines require little conmient. The spanglea 
of gold upon tlie consort's inner garment, are the same 
thing with the standard gold of Ophir, of the ninth. 
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verse,-^the invaluable treasure with which the church is 
endowed, with the custody and distribution of which 
she is entrusted. The embroidery of her upper garment 
is, whatever there is of beauty in her external form, her 
discipline, and her rites. 

The psalmist adds : 
" She is conducted in procession to the King/' 
Our public translation has simply, *^ She is brought;'^ 
but the original word implies the pomp and conduct of 
a public procession. The greatest caution is requisite 
in attempting to interpret, in the detail of circumstances, 
the prediction of things yet remote. We may venture, 
however, to a[^ly this conducting of the queen to the 
palace of her lord, to some remarkable assistance which 
the Israelites will receive from the Christian nations of 
the Gentile race, in their resettlement in the Holy 
Land; which seems to be mentioned under the very 
same l6iage by the prophet Isaiah, at the end of the 
eighteenth chapter, and by the prophet Zcphaniah, chap. 
iii. 10. and b clearly the subject of more explicit pro- 
phecies. ^* Thus saith Jehovali," speaking to Zion, in 
the prophet Isaiah, " Behold, I will lift up^y hand to 
the Gentiles, and set up my standard td'\\i6 peoples; 
and they shall bring thy sons in their, arms, and thy 
daughters shall be carried upon their shoulders.'' And 
in another place, " They (the Gentiles, mentioned in the 
preceding verse) shall bring all your brethren, for an 
ofiering unto Jehovah, out of all nations, upon horses, 
and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and upon 
swift l^easts, to my holy mountain Jerusalem." 

But the psalmist is struck with the appearance of a 
very remarkable band which makes a part in this pro- 
cession. 

" She is conducted in procession to the king ; 

" Virgins follow her, lier companions, 
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^' Coming unto thee ; 

^^ They are conducted in procesgion, with festivity md 
rejoicing; 

" They enter the palace of the King," 
These virgins seem to be different persons from the 
kings' daughters of the ninth verse. Those ** kings' 
daughters" were akeady distinguished ladies of the 
monarch's own court; these virgins are introduced to 
it by the queen ; they follow her as part of her retinue, 
and are introduced as her companions. The form^ 
represent, as we conceive, the churches of Gentile ori- 
gin, formed and established in the period of the wife's 
disgrace: these virgins we take to be new churches, 
formed among nations, not sooner called to the know- 
ledge of the gospel and the faith in Christ, at the very 
season of the restoration of Israel, in whose conversion 
the restored Hebrew church may have a principal share. 
This is that fulness of the Gentiles of which ^jj^ Paul 
speaks as coincident in time with the recovery of the 
Jews, and, in a great degree, the effect of their conver- 
sion. " Have they stumbled that they should fall?" 
saith the a{)||tle, speaking of the natural Israel ; ^* God 
forbid : but Mher, through their fall, salvation is come 
unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to emulation. 
Now, if the fall of them be tlie riches of the world, 
and their loss the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their fulness ? For if the casting away of them 
be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be, but life from the dead?" In these texts, 
the apostle clearly lays out this order of the business, 
in the conversion of the whole world, to Christ : First, 
the rejection of the unbelieving Jews: then, the first 
call of the Gentiles : the recovery of the Jews, after a 
long season of obstinacy and blindness, at last provoked 
to emulation, brought to a right understanding of God's 
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di^)ensations^ by that very call which hitherto has beeti 
one of their stumbling-blocks; and, lastly, in conao* 
quence of the conversion of the Jews, a prodigious in* 
flux fitmi the Gentile nations yet unconverted, and iiiv> 
mersed in the darkne^ and corruptions of idolatiyi 
which make little less than two-thirds, not of the civU* 
ized, but of the inhabited wcn'ld. The churches of this 
new conversion seem to be the virgins, the queen's 
bridemaids, in the nuptial procession. 

In the next verse (the sixteenth), the psalmist again 
addresses the queen. 

" Thy children shall be in the place of tliy fathers; 

" Thoifshalt make them princes in all the earth." 
Thy children shall be what thy fathers were, God's pe- 
culiar people ; and shall hold a distinguished rank and 
character in the earth. 

Tlie psalmist closes his divine song with a distich, 
setting forth the design, and predicting the effect of his 
own performance. 

" I will perpetuate the remembrance of thy name to 
all generations ; 

" Insomuch, that the peoples shall praise thee for 



ever." 



By inditing this marriage song, he hoped to be the 
means of celebrating the Redeemer's name from age to 
age, and of inciting the nations of the world to join in 
his praise. The event has not disappointed the holy 
prophet's expectation. His composition has been the 
delight of the congregations of the faithful for little less 
than three thousand years. For one thousand and forty, 
it was a means of keeping alive in the synagogue the hope 
of tlie Redeemer to come : for eighteen hundred since, 
it has been the means of perpetuating in Christian con- 
gregations the grateful remembrance of what has been 
done, anxious attention to what is doing, and of the 
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eheering hope of the second coming of our Loid, who 
surely cometh to turn away ungodliness frbm Jacob, 
and to set up a standard to the nations which yet ut in 
darkness and the shadow of death. ^^ He that wit- 
nesseth these things saith, Behold, I come quickly. 
And the Spirit saith, Come; and the bride saith; Come; 
and let every one that heareth say. Amen* Even so; 
Come, Lord Jesus!'' 



SERMON Vlir. 



s 



I JOHK V. €i* 



T/6s is he that came by water and bloody even JesiA 
Qhrists—fiot by water only^ but by water and blood. 

Jh OR the surer interpretation of tliese words, it will be 
necessary to take a general view <^ the sacred book in 
which we find them written, and to consider the subject 
matter of the whole, but more particularly of the two 
last chapters. 

The book goes under tlie tide of The General Epistle 
of Sl John. But in the composition of it, narrowly 
inspected, nothing is to be found of the epistolary 
form. It is not inscribed either to any individual, like 
St. Foul's to Timothy and Titus, or the second of the 
two which follow it, " to the well beloved Gains,"— 
nor to any particular church, like St Paul's to the 
churches of Rome, Ccxinth, Ephesus, and others,--— 
nor to the faithful of any particular region, like St 
Peter's first epistle " to the strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia," 
— ^nor to any principal branch of the Christian church,^ 
like St. Paul's to the Hebrews, — nor to the Christian 
church in general, like the second of St. Peter's, " to 
them that had obtained like precious faith with him," 
and like St. Jude's, ^' to them that are sanctified by God 
the Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, and called." 
It be£H*s no such inscription. It begins without. saluta- 
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tion, and ends without benediction. It is true, the writer 
sometimes speaks, but without naming himself in the 
first person, — and addresses his reader, without naming 

.him in the second. But this colloquial style is very 
Common in all writings of a plain familiar cast : instances 
of it occur in St. John's gospel; and it is by no means 
a distinguishing character of epistolary composition. It 
should seem, that this book hath for no other reason 
acquired the title of an epistle ; but that, in the first for- 
mation of the canon of the New Testament, it was put 
into the same volume with the didactic writings of the 
apostles, which, with this single exception, are all in the 
epistolary form. It is, indeed, a didactic discourse upon 
the principles of Christianity, both in doctrine and prac- 
tice : and whether we considei' the sublimity of its open- 
ing with the fundamental topics of God's perfections, 
man's depravity, and Christ's propitiation, — the perspi- 
cuity with which it propounds the deepest mysteries of 
our holy faith, and the evidence of the proof which it 
brings to confirm them ; whether we consider the sanc- 
tity of its precepts, and the energy of argument with 
which they are persuaded and enforced, — ^the dignified 
simplicity of language in which both doctrine and pre- 
cept are delivered ; whether we regard the importance of 
the matter, the propriety of the style, or the general 
spirit of ardent piety and ^varm benevolence, united with 
a fervid zeal, which breathes throughout the whole com- 

• position, — we shall find it in every respect worthy of the 
holy author to whom the constant tradition of the church 
ascribes it, ** the disciple whom Jesus loved." 

The particular subject of the two last chapters is the 
great doc^.trinc of the incarnation, or, in St, John's own 
words, of Christ's coming m the flesh. It may seem 
that I ought to say, the two doctrines of the incarnation 
and tlic atonement : but if I so said, though I should not 
say ^ny thing untrue, I should speak improperly ; for 
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the incarnation of our Lord, and the atonement made 
by him, are not two separate doctrines : they are one ; 
die doctrine of atonement being included in that of the 
incarnation, rightly understood, and as it is stated by 
St John. 

The doctrine of the incarnation in its whole amount is 
this: That one of the three pei-sons of the Godhead was 
united to a man, t. e. to a human body and a human 
soul, in the person of Jesus, in order to expiate the 
guilt of the whole human race, original and actual, by 
the merit, death, and sufferings of the man so united 
to the Godhead. This atonement was the end of the 
incarnation, and the two articles reciprocate : for an in- 
carnation is implied and presupposed in the Scripture 
doctrine of atonement, as tlie necessary means in the 
end; Yor if satisfaction was to be made to divine jus- 
tice for the sins of men, by vicarious obedience and 
vicarious sufferings, in such a way (and in no other way 
it could be consistent with divine wisdom) as might 
attach the pardoned offender to God's service, upon a 
principle of love and gratitude, it was essential to this 
plan, that God himself should take a principal part in all 
that his justice required to be done and suffered, to make 
room for his mercy ; and the divine nature itself being 
incapable of suffering, it was necessary to the scheme of 
pardon, that the Godhead should condescend to unite to 
itself the nature capable. 

For, make the supposition, if you please, that after the 
&11 of Adam another perfect man had been created, 
Suppose that this perfect man had fulfilled all righteous- 
ness, — ^that, like our Lord, he had been exposed to 
temptations of Satan far more powerful than those to 
which our first parents yielded, and that, like our Lord, 
he had baffled Satan in every attempt. Suppose this 
perfect man had consented to offer up his own life as a 
ransom for ^ther lives forfeited, and to suffer in his own 
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person the • utmost misery a creature could be made to 
sufier, to avert punishment from Adam, and froni^ 
Adam's whole posterity. The life he would have had 
to offer would have been but the life of one ; the lives 
forfeited were many. Could one life be a ransom far 
more than one ? Could the sufferings ai one single man^ 
upon any principle upon which public justice may exact 
and accept vicarious punishment, expiate the guilt of 
more than one other man ? Could it expiate the apos- 
tacy of millions? It is true, that in human govern- 
ments, the punishment of a few is sometimes accepted 
as a satis&ction for the offence of many ; as in military 
punishments, when a regiment is decimated. But the 
cases will bear no comparison* The regiment has per- 
haps deserved lenity by former good services, which, in 
the case between God and man, cannot be alleged. The 
satisfaction of the tenth man goes to no fiurther effect than 
a pardon for the other nine, of the single individual 
crime that is passed. The law remains inforce, and the 
nine, who. for that time esc&pCj continue subject to 
its rigour, and still liable to undeigo the punishment; 
if the ofience should be repeated. But such is the 
exuberance of mercy, in man's redemption, that the 
expiation extends not only to innumerable offences 
past, but to many that are yet to come. The severity 
of the law itself is mitigated: the hand- writing of ordi- 
nances is blotted out, and duty henceforward is ex- 
acted upon a principle of allowance for human frailty. 
And wlio will have the folly or die.hardiness to say, that 
the buffering, virtue of one mere man would have been a 
sufHeient price for such a pardon? It must be added, 
that when human autliority accepts an inadequate satis- 
faction for offences involving multitudes, the lenity, in 
many cases, arises from a policy founded on a prudent 
estimation of the imperfection of power in human go- 
vernment, which might sustain a diminution of its 
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sft^ngth by the loss of numbers. But God hatli no 
need of the wicked man ; it would be no diminution of 
strength to his government if a world should perish : it 
is therefore from pure mercy that he ever spares. The 
disobedience of our first parents was nothing less than a 
ccHifederacy with the apostate spirit against the sovereign 
authority of God : and if such offenders are spared by 
such a sovereign, it must be in a way which .shall unite 
the perfection of mercy with the perfection of justice ; 
for in God mercy and justice, must equally be perfect. 

Since, then, one mere man could make no expiation qjT 
the sins of mjrriads, make, if you please, another sup- 
position. Suppose an angel had undertaken for us,—*' 
had desired to assume our mortal nature, and to do and 
suffer for us, what, done and suffered by a man, we 
have found would have been inadequate. We shall then 
have the life of one incarnate angel, still a single life, 
a ransom for myriads of men's lives forfeited ; and the 
merit and sufferings of one angel to compensate the guilt 
of myriads of men, and to be an equivalent for their 
punishment. I fear the amended supposition ha^ added 
litde or nothing to the value of the pretended satisfaction. 
Whatever reverence may be due from man in his present 
condition upon earth to the holy angels as his superiors, 
what are they in the sight of God ? They are nothing 
better now than the glorified saints in heaven will here- 
after be ; and " God charges even his angels with folly, 
and the heavens are not pure in his sight." 

But admit that either a perfect man, or an incarnate 
angel, had been able to pay the forfeit for us ; and sup- 
pose that the forfeit had been paid, by a person thus dis- 
tinct and separate from the Godliead ; what effect would 
have been produced, by a pardon so obtained, iu the. 
mind of the pardoned offender ? Joy, no doubt, for an 
unexpected deliverance from impending vengeance, — 
love for the person, man or angel, who had wrought the 




deUvdra]>ee,~remorse, that his crimes had inyoiyai 
another's innocence in misery ; but c^tainly no attach^ 
ment to the service of the sovereign. The deliverer 
might have been loved : but the Being whose justice ex- 
acted the satisfaction would have remained the otgect of 
mere fear, unmixed with love, or mther of fear mixed 
with aversion. Pardon thus obtained never could have 
inflamed the repentant sinner's bosom with that love of 
God which alone can qualify an intelligent creature for 
the enjoyment of the Creator's presence. This could 
only be effected by tho wonderful scheme in which 
Mercy and Truth are made to kiss each other; when 
Ae iqme God who in one person exacts the punishment, 
in another y himself, sustains it ; and thus makes his awn 
mercy pay the satisfaction to his awn justice. 

So essential was the incarnation of the Son of God to 
the e&ctual atonement of man's guilt by the shedding 
of his blood. On the other hand, the need ther^was of 
such atonement, is the only cause that can be assigned 
which could induce the Son of God to .stoop to be 
made man : for had the instruction of man, as some have 
dreamed, been the only purpose of our Saviour's coming^ 
a mere man might have been empowered to execute the 
whole business; for whatever knowledge the mind of 
man can be made to comprehend, a man might be made 
the instrument to convey. 

This inseparable and necessary c<xmectioQ with the 
doctrine of atonement, constitutes an essential difference 
between the awful mystery of the incarnation in the 
Christian system, and those avatars in the superstitious 
religion of the Indian Brahmin, which have been com- 
pared with it, but in which it is prcSmdy mimidked - 
rather than imitated. Yet the comparison is not un- 
founded, nor without its use, if it be conducted with 
due reverence and circumspection. In those impious 
incoherent fables, as in all the Pagan mythology, and in 
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the ver|t.vnorst of die P^gon rites, vcsdgcs are diicernihle 
of the histoiy, the revelations, and the rites of the earliest 
of the p^triarchial liges ; and thus the worst comiptioos 
of idolatiy may be brought to bear an indirect testi- 
moxqr to the truth of revelation. But \ve must be can^ 
tiousi that, in making the comparison, we mistake not 
a hideously distorted pictuffe for a flattered likeness,— a 
^ttfiguredibr an embellished copy; lest we be inadvert* 
endy and insensibly reconciled to the impure and blas-> 
phemous fictions of iddatiy,-*4o her obscene and savage 
rites, as nothing worse than elegant adumbrations of sa- 
cred tnidi in agnificant aUegory. In the numerous suc- 
cessive incarnations of Veedmu, the deity is embodied 
far subordinate and partial purposes, altogether unwor* 
diy of that manner of interference. The incarnation of 
Christ was fir a piirpose which God only could accom- 
plish, and God himself could accon^ish in no other 
way : it was for the execution of a plan which divine 
msdom could alone ccxitrive,—- divine love and almighty 
power could alone effect : it was to rescue those from 
endless misery, whom divine justice (which, because it 
is mere and veiy justice, must be inflexible) demanded 
for its victims. 

It is therefore with great truth and reason that St. 
John sets forth this as the cardrnal doctrine of Chris- 
tianity ; insomuch, that he speaks of the belief o( this 
artide as the accomplishment of our Christian warfare, 
-—the attainment at least of that faith, which, with cer- 
tainty, overcometh the world. " This," he says, " is 
the victory which overcometh tlie world, even our faith," 
Thai he adds, " Who is he that overcometh die world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is tlie Son of God." 
'' Son o[ God," is a title that belongs to our Lord in his 
human chamcter, describing him as that man who be- 
<::ame the Son of God by union with the Godhead ; as 
'' ^ask of Man," on the conUary, is a tide which belong 
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to the eternal Word, describing that person (rf* the God- 
head who was made man by unitug himself to the man 
Jesus. To believe, therefore, that Jesus is the Son of 
God, is to believe, that he is God himself incarnate. 
This, the apostle says, is the fiuth which overcometh 
the world, — inspiring the Christian with fixtitude to 
surmount the temptations of the world, in whatever 
shape they may assail hinu On the other hand, the de- 
nial of this great truth, so animating to the believer's 
h(^s, he represents as the beginning of that apostacy 
which is to come to its height in the latter ages, as one 
of the characters of Antichrist. " Ye have heard,*' he 
says, ^* that Antichrist shall come : even now there are 
many Antichrists. Who is a liar, but he that denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ ; he is Antichrist, denying the 
Father and the Son." And again, " Every spirit that coft- 
fissseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God , 
and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is not of God : and this is ttiat spirit 
of Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should 
come, and now already b it in the world." " The 
Christ" is a name properly alluding to the inauguration 
of the Redeemer, to his triple oflice of prophet, priest, 
and king, by the unction from above. But in the phrase- 
ology of tlie heretics of the apostolic age, it was used as 
ti name of that Divine Being with whom we maintain, 
but they denied an union of the man Jesus. To deny^ 
therefore, that Jesus is the Christ, was, in their sense 
of the word Christ, to deny that he is the Son of God, 
or God himself incarnate. He that denieth this, says 
the apostle, is a liar, and is Antichrist. Two remark- 
able sects of these lying Antichrists arose in the apostles' 
days, — the sect of the Corinthian heretics, who denied 
the divinity of our Saviour ; and the sect of the Docetse, 
who denied his manhood, maintaining that the body of 
Jesus, and every thing he appeared to do and suffer 
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ih it, was mei^ illusion* Thus, both equally denied tho 
incarnation : both, therefore, equally were liars and An- 
tichrists ; and to give equal and direct contradiction to 
the lies of both, St. John delivers the truth in these- 
terms, that " Jesus is the Christ come in the flesh." 

In my text, the aposde having stated the doctrine in 
the preceding verse, gives a brief summary of the irre* 
sistible evidence by which it is confirmed to us, which 
he opens more distincdy, but still in very few compre- 
hensive words, in the two subsequent verses. The evi* 
dence is such as must command the assent of all who 
understand the component parts of it ; and these parts 
are intelligible to all who are well instructed in their Bi- 
bles: so that, of all evidence, at the same titne that it 
is the most profound, it seems to be the most popular, 
and the best calculated to work a general conviction. It 
is much to be lamented, that this evidence has been to* 
tally overlooked by those, who, with much ostentation 
of philological learning which they possessed, and of 
metaphysical which they possessed not, have composed 
laboured demonstrations (as they presume to call them) 
of natural and revealed religion, — demonstrations which 
have made, I fear, more infidels than converts. The 
apostle's demonstration proceeds thus : In the verse pre- 
ceding my text, he states his proposition (though not for 
the first time), that " Jesus is the Son of God:" then 
he adds, " This is he that came by water and blood, 
Jesus the Christ ;— not by the water only, but by the 
water and tlie blood;" that is, this b he who in the ful- 
ness of the time is come, according to the early promise 
of his coming, Jesus, by water and blood, provM to be 
the Christ, — not by the water only, but by the water and 
the blood. Tliat this is the true exposition of the text, 
— that the coming by water and blood, as our public 
translation gives the passage, is coming with the evi- 
dence of the water and the blood, proving that he wa\ 
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the Christ, — appears from tbe distbiGt explication wKidi 



immediately follows of the whole evideilQce, of wUbh 
the water and the blood make principal parts. For thu^ 
tlie aposde proceeds: '^ And the spirit beareth witneas 
(or more literally, the spirit is a thing witnessing), be* 
cause the spirit is truth." The word spirit Unifies 
here, a? in many other places, the gift of toi^cues, and 
other extraordinary endowments, pretematurally con- 
ferred by the agency of the spirit, not on the apostles 
only, but on believers in general in the apostciic age. 
When the word signifies the Divine pcrsoB, the epithet 
Holy is usually joined with it. This spirit is a ^^ thing 
witnessing," besides the water and the blood, because 
this ^' spirit is truth." It b the completion of a promise. 
These extraordinary g^fts of the Spirit, consisting in an 
improvement of the faculties of the mind for the appre- 
hension of divine truth, and in enlargements of its com- 
mand over the bodily organs (as in the gift of tongues), 
for the propagation of it, were an evident completion of 
the promise given by our Lord to the aposdes, expressly 
in the character of tlie Son of God, that after his return 
to the Father, he would send the Spirit to lead them into 
all truth. These gifts, therefore, the fulfilment of that 
promise, were the truth making good the words ; which 
truth proved the sincerity and veracity of the g^ver of the 
promise, and establislied his pretensions. Thus, this 
spirit, because it was truth, was a thing bearing witness 
together with the water and the blood. 

The apostle goes on : ** For there are three which bear 
record in heaven (i. e. there are three in heaven which 
bear rCcordJ, — the Father, tlie Word, and the Holy 
Ghost ; and tliesc three are one. And there are three 
that bear witness in the earth,— the spirit, and the water, 
and the blood ; and these three agree in one." 

I shall not enter into argument in defence of the verse 
containing the testimony of the Three in lieaven. It 
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has, indeed, of late years been brought under suspicion ; 
and the authenticity of it has been given up by men of 
great learning and unquestioned piety, even among the 
CHthodox. But I conceive that the exposition which I 
shall give of the entire passage, will best vindicate the 
[Sincerity of the text as it stands, against the exceptions 
of an over«8ubtle criticism in these late ages, contradict- 
ing the explicit testimony of St. Jerome, that critical 
reviser of the Latin version, in the fourth century, or, 
at the latest, in the very beginning of the fifth, corrobo- 
rated as it is by the citations of still earlier fathers. 

" There are three," says the apostle (for these I as- 
sume as his genuine words), ^' There are three in hea- 
ven that bear record," — ^record to this fact, that^ Jesus 
is the Christ, " the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost." The Father bare witness by his own voice 
from heaven, twice declaring Jesus his beloved Son, — 
first, after his baptism, when he came up out of the ri- 
ver, and again at the transfiguration. A third time the 
Father bare witness, when he sent his angel to Jesus in 
agony in the garden. The eternal Word bare witness, 
by the fulness of the Godhead dwelling in Jesus bodily, 
— by that plenitude of strength and power with which 
he was suiq)lied for the performance of his miracles, and 
the endurance in his frail and mortal body of the fire of 
the Father's wrath. The Word bare witness, — ^perhaps 
more indirectly,— still the Word bare witness, by the 
preternatural darkness which for three lioiu's obscured 
the sun, while Jesus hung in torment upon the cross ; in 
the quaking of the earth, the rending of the rocks, and 
the opening of the graves, to liberate the bodies of the 
saints which appeared in the holy city after, our Lord's 
resurrection : for these extraordinary convulsions of the 
material world must be ascribed to that power by which 
God in the beginning created it, and still directs , the 
course of it, — ^that is, to the immediate act of the Word; 
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for ^^ by him all things were made, and lie upholdedi all 
things by the word of his own power." The Holy 
Ghost bare witness, by the acknowledgment of the in- 
fant Jesus, made, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
by the mouths of his servants and instruments Simeon 
and Anna; and more directly, by his visible descent 
iq)on the adult Jesus at his baptism, and upon the apos- 
tles of Jesus after the ascensi(Hi of their Lord. Thus 
the Three in heaven bare witness ; and these three, the 
apostle adds, are one, one in the unity of a consentient 
testimony ; for that unity is all that is requisite to the 
purpose of the apostle's present aigument. It is re- 
markable, however, that he describes the unity of the 
testimony of the three celestial and the three terrestrial 
witnesses in different terms, — ^I conceive for this reason. 
Of the latter more could not be said with truth than that 
they '^ agree in one ;" for they are not one in nature and 
substance : but the Three in heaven being in substance 
and in nature one, he asserts the agreement of their tes- 
timony in terms which predicate their substantial unity, 
in which the consent of testimony b necessarily in- 
cluded ; lest, if he applied no higher phrase to them than 
to the terrestrial witnesses, he might seem tacitly to qua- 
lify and lower his own doctrine. He goes on : " And 
there are three in earth that bare witness, — ^the spirit, 
and the water, and ^e blood ; and these three agree in 
one." 

Having thus detailed the particulars of the evidence, 
the apostle closes this part of his argument with these 
words : " This is the witness of God ;" that is, this 
testimony, made up of six several parts, the Mdtness of 
three witnesses in heaven, and the witness of three wit- 
nesses in earth, — diis, taken altogether, is ^^ the witness 
of God which he hath testified of his Son." 

The -spirit here, in the eighth verse, as well as in my 
Icxt, is cvidehdy to be understood of the gifts preter- 
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naturally conferred upon believers. But what is the 
water, and what is the blood, produced as two other 
terrestrial witnesses ? what is their deposition, and what 
is its effect and amount? 

No one who recollects the circumstances of the cruci- 
fixion, as they are detailed in St. John's gospel, can for 
a moment entertain a doubt, that the water and die blood 
mentioned here as witnesses, are the water and the blood 
which issued from the Redeemer's side, when his body, 
already dead, was pierced by a soldier with a spear. 
But how were these witnesses, and what did they attest ? , 
First, it is to be observed, that the stream, not of blood 
alone, but of water with the blood, was something pre- 
ternatural and miraculous : for St.* John dwells upon it 
with earnest reiterated asseveration, as a thing so won- 
derful that the explicit testimony of an eye-witness was 
requi^te to make it credible, and yet of great import- 
ance to be accredited, as a main foundation of faith. 
" One of the soldiers," the evangelist saith, " with a 
spear pierced his side, and forthwith came thereout 
blood and water. And he that saw it bare record, and 
his record is true, and he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye might believe." When a man accompanies the 
assertion of a fact with this declaration, that he was an 
eye-witness, — ^that what he asserts he himself believes to 
be tru^, — that he was under no deception at the time,— 
that he not only believes, but knows the fact to be true, 
from the certain information of his own senses, — that he 
is anxious for the sake of others that it should be be- 
lieved, — he certainly speaks of something extraordinary 
and hard to be believed, and yet in his judgment of g^at 
importance. The piercing of our Saviour's side with a 
spear, and the not breaking of his legs, though that piece 
of cruelty was usually practised among the Romans in 
the execution of that horrible punishment which it was 
our Lord'fS lot to undergo, had been facts of great im- 
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portance, though nothing had issued from the wound ; 
because, as the evangelist observes, they were the com- 
jdetion of two very remarkable prophecies concemihg the 
Messiah's sufferings. But there ^vas nodiing in either, 
in the doing of the one, or the not doing of the other, so 
much out of the common course as to be difficult of be- 
lief. The streaming of the blood from a wound in a body 
so lately dead, that the blood might well be supposed to 
be yet fluid, would have been nothing remarkable. The 
extraordinary circumstmice must have been, the flowing 
of the water with the blood. Some men of learning 
have imagined, that the water which issued in this in- 
stance with the blood, was the fluid with which the heart 
in its natural situation in the human body is surrounded. 
This, chemists perhaps may class among the watery 
fluids ; being neither viscous like an oil, ncx* inflammable 
like spirits, nor elastic or volatile Uke an air or ether : it 
diflfers, however, remarkably from plain water, as ana- 
tomists assert, in the colour and other qualities: and 
that this fluid should issue with the blood c^ the heart, 
when a sharp weapon had divided the membranes which 
enclose it, as the spear must have done before it reached 
the heart, had been nothing more extraordinaiy than that 
blood by itself should have issued at a wound in any 
other part. Besides,^^ in the detail of a fact, narrated 
with so much earnestness to gain belief, the evangelist 
must be supposed to speak with the most scrupulous 
precision, and to call every thing by its name. The wa- 
ter, therefore, which he says he saw streaming from the 
wound, was as truly water, as the blood was blood; tlie 
pure element of water,— transparent, colourless, insipid, 
inodorous water. And here is the miracle, that pure 
water, instead of the fluid of the pericardium in its na- 
tural state, should have issued with the blood from a 
wound in the region of the heart. This pure wat^ and 
the blood coming forth together, are two of the three 
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I 

U Bfa estil al witnesaes, whose testimony is so efficacious; 
in St. John's judgment, for the confirmation of our 
fiiith. 

But how do this water and this blood bear witness 
that the crucified Jesus was the Christ? Water and 
blood were the indispensable instruments of cleansing 
and expiation in all the cleansings and expiations of the 
law. " Almost all things," saith St. Paul, ** are by the 
law purged with blood ; and without shedding of blood 
there is no remission." But the purgation was not by 
blood only, but by blood and water ; for the same apos- 
tle says, " When Moses had spoken every precept to all 
the people, according to the law, he took the blood of 
calves and of goats, with water, and sprinkled both the 
' book and all the people." All the cleansings and expia- 
tions of the law, by water and animal blood, were typical 
of the real cleansing of the conscience by the water of 
baptism, and of the expiation of real guilt by the blood 
of Christ shed upon the cross, and virtually taken and 
received by the faithful in the Lord's supper. The 
flowing, therefore, of this water and this bloody imme- 
diately upon our Lord's death, from the wound opened 
in his side, was a notification to the surrounding multi- 
tudes, though at the time understood by few, that the 
real expiation was now complete, and the cleansing fount 
set open. O wonderful exhibition of the goodness and 
severity of God ! It is the ninth hour, and Jesus, strong 
to the last in suflfering, commending his spirit to the Fa- 
ther, exclaims with a loud voice, that " it is finished," 
bows his anointed head, and renders up the ghosts Na- 
ture is convulsed ! Earth trembles! The sanctuary, that 
type of the heaven of heavens, is suddenly and forcibly 
thrown open ! The tombs are burst ! Jesus hangs upoo 
the cross a corpse ! And lo the fountain, which, accord^ 
ing to the prophet, was this day to be set open for sin 
and for poUution, is seen f-nddenly springing from his 
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wound! — ^Who, contemplating only in imaginaticm the 
mjrsterious awful sceiie, exclaims not with the centurion, 
" Truly this was the Son of God I" — ^truly he was the 
Christ. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain how the water 
and the blood, together with the spirit, are witnesses 
upon earth, to establish the faith which overcometh the 
world. Much remains untouched ; but the time forbids 
me to proceed. One thing only I must add, — that the 
fiiith which overcometh the wcH'ld consists not in the in- 
voluntary assent of the mind to historical evidence, nor 
in its assent, perhaps still more involuntary, to the con- 
clusions of argument from facts proved and admitted* 
All this knowledge and all this understanding the devils 
possess, yet have not faith ; and, believing without faith, 
they tremble. Faith is not merely a speculative, but a 
practical acknowledgment of Jesus as the Christ, — an 
effort and motion of the mind toward God, when the 
^ner, convinced of sin, accepts with thankfulness the 
proffered terms of pardon, and, in humble confidence, 
applying individually to self the benefit of the general 
atonement, in the elevated language of a venerable fa- 
ther of the church, drinks of the stream which flows 
from the Redeemer's wounded side. The eflfect is, that, 
in a litde, he is filled with that perfect love of God which 
casteth out fear, — he cleaves to God with tlie entue af- 
fection of the soul. And from this active lively &ith, 
overcoming the world, subduing carnal self, all these 
good works do necessarily spring, which God hath be 
fore ordained that we should walk in them. 



SERMON IX. 



Luke iv. 18, 19. 

TJie Spirit of the Lord is upon me^ because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken hearted^ to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives^ and recovering of sight to the 
bUndy — to set at liberty them that are bruised^ — to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord^^ 

IT was, as it should seem, upon our Saviour's first 
appearance in the synagogue at Nazareth, the residence 
of his family, in the character of a public teacher, that 
to the astonishment of tliat assembly, where he was 
known only as the carpenter's son, he applied to himself 
that remarkable passage of Isaiah which the evangelist 
recites in the words of my text. " This day," said our 
Lord, " is this scripture fulfilled in your ears." The 
phrase " this day," is not, I think, to be understood of 
that particular Sabbath-day upon which he undertook to 
expound this prophetic text to the men of Nazareth ; 
nor " your ears," of the ears of the individual congre- 
gation assembled at the time within the walls of that 
particular synagogue. The expressions are to be taken 
according to the usual latitude of common speech, — 
" this day," for the whole time of our Lord's appear- 
ance in the flesh, or at least for the whole season of his 

* Preached before the Society for Promoting Christian Know1e<1ge, Jane 1, 1795. 
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public ministry ; and ^^ your ears/' for the ears of all 
you inhabitants of Judea and Galilee, who now hear my 
doctrine and see my miracles. Our I^ord affirms that in 
hb works, and in his daily preaching, his countrymen 
might discern the full completion of this prophetic text, 
inasmuch as he was the person upon whom the Spirit of 
Jehovah was — whom Jehovah had anointed ^' to preach 
the gospel to the poorer— whom Jehovah had sent " to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, — to set at 
liberty them that are bruisedi and to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord." 

None but an inattentive reader of the Bible can sup- 
pose that these words were spoken by the prophet 
Isdah of himself. Isaiah had a portion, without doubt, 
but a portion only, of the Divine Spirit In any sense 
in which the Spirit of Jehovah was upon the prophet, it 
was more eminendy upon him who received it not by 
measure. The prophet Isaiah restored not, that we 
know, any blind man to hb sight,-*-he delivered no 
captive from his chain. He predicted indeed die restore 
ation of the Jew? froni the Babyloniaa captivity, — their 
final restoration from their present dispersion, and the 
restoration of man from the worse captivity of sin : but 
he never took upon him to proclaim the actual com- 
mencement of the season of liberation, which is the 
thing properly implied in the phrase of " preaching deli- 
verancc to the captives." To the broken-hearted he 
administered no other balm than the distant hope of one 
who in future times should bear their sorrows ; nor were 
the poor of his own time particularly interested in his 
preaching. The characters, therefore, which the speaker 
seems to assume in this prophetic text, are of two kinds, 
— such as are in no sense answered by any known cir- 
cumstance in the life and character of Isaiah, or of any 
other personage of the ancient Jewish history, but in 
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every sense, literal and figurative, ci which the terms 
are capable, apply to Christ ; and such as might in some 
degree be answered in the prt^het's character, but not 
otherwise than as his office bore a subordinate rela- 
tion to Christ's office, and his predictions to Christ's 
preaching. It is a thing well known to all who have 
been conversant in Is^ah's writings, that many of his 
prophecies are conceived in the form of dramatic dia- 
logues, in which the usual persons of the sacred piece 
are God the Father, the Messiah, the prophet him- 
self, and a chorus of the faithful : but it is left to the 
reader to ^Uscover, by the matter spoken, how many 
of these speakers are introduced, and to which speaker 
each part of the discourse belongs. It had been reason- 
able therefore to suppose, that tlus, like many other 
passages, is delivered in the person of the Messiah, liad 
our Lord's authority been wanting for the apidicati<xi 
of the prophecy to himself. Following the express au- 
thority of our Lord, in the application of this prophecy 
to him, we might have spared tiie use of any other ar- 
gument, were it not that a new form of infidelity of late 
hath reared its hideous head, which, carrying on an im- 
pious opposition to th^ genuine faith, under the pretence 
of reformation, in its affected zeal to purge the Christian 
doctrine of I know not what corruptions, and to restore 
our creed to what it holds forth as die primitive standard, 
— ^nder that infatuation, which by the just judgment of 
God ever clings to self-sufficient folly, pretends to have 
discovered inaccuracies in our Lord's own doctrine, and 
scruples not to pronounce him, not merely a man, but 
a man peccable and fallible in that degree as to have 
misquoted and misapplied the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. In this instance our great Lord and master 
defies the profime censures of the doctors of that impious 
school. This text, referred to its original place in the 
book of Isaiah, is evidentiy the opening of a prophetic 
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dialogue; and in the particulars of tlie chui'uctcr dcr 
scribed in it, it ciirries its own internal evidence of iti^ 
necessary reference to our Lord, and jubtifies his appU* 
cation of it to himself, as will farther appear from a morc 
particular exposition. 

** The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,'* or " over me." 
The expression implies a superiority and control of die 
Divine Spirit, — the Spirit's government and guidance of 
the man, and the man's entire submission, in the pro- 
secution of the work he had in hand, to the Spirit's di- 
rection. 

" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me." Under the law, the three great offices of 
prophet, priest, and king, were conferred by the cere- 
mony of anointing the person. The unction of our Lord 
was the descent of the Holy Ghost upon him at his bap- 
tism. This was analogous to the ceremony of anointing, 
a3 it was a mark pyblicly exhibited, ^^ that God had 
anointed him," to use St. Peter's expression, ^' with the 
Holy Ghost and with power." 

Jt will seem nothing strange that Jesus, who was him^ 
self God, should derive authority from the unction of 
that Spirit which upon other occasions he is said to give, 
and tliat he should be under tlie Spirit's direction, if it 
be remembered that our Lord was as truly man as he 
was truly God, — that neither of the two natures was ab- 
sorbed in the other, but bodi remained in themselves 
perfect, notwithstanding the union of the two in one 
person. The Divine Word, to which the humanity was 
united, was not, as some ancient heretics imagined, in- 
stead of a soul to inform the body of the man ; for th'is 
could not liave been without a diminution of the divi- 
nity, which, upon diis supposition, must have become 
obnoxious to all the perturbations of the human soul, — 
to the passions of grief, fear, anger, pity, joy, hope, and 
disappointment, — to all which our Lord, without sin, 
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was liable. Tlie human nature in our Lord ^vas com- 
plete in both its parts, consisting of a body and a ra- 
tional soul. The rational soul of our Lord's human na- 
ture was a distinct thing from the principle of divinity to 
which it was united ; and being so distinct, like the souls 
of other men, it owed tlie right use of its faculties, in 
the exercise of them upon religious subjects, and its 
uncorrupted rectitude of will, to the influence of the 
Hoiy Spirit of God. Jesus indeed *' was anointed witli 
d^ls holy oil above his fellows," inasmuch as the inter- 
course was uninterrupted, — the illumination by infinite 
degrees more full, and the consent and submission, on 
the part of the man, more perfect than in any of the 
sons of Adam ; insomuch, that he alone, of all the hu- 
man race, by the strength and light imparted from above, 
%vas exempt from sin, and rendered superior to tempta- 
tion. To him the Spirit was given not by measurep 
The unmeasured infusion of the Spirit into the Re- 
deemer's soul, was not the means, but the e&ct, of its 
union to the second person of the Godhead. An union 
of which this had been the means, had differed only in 
degree from that which is in some degree the privilege 
of every true believer, — which in an eminent degree was 
the privilege of the aposties, who, by the visible descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon them on the day of Pentecost, 
were in some sort, like their Lord, anointed with the 
unction from on high. But in him the nature^ were 
united, and the uninterrupted perfect commerce of his 
human soul widi the Divine Spirit, was the effect and 
the privilege of that mysterious conjunction. 

" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel." To preach the gos- 
pel. — The original word, which is expressed in our En- 
glish Bibles by the word " gospel," signifies good newsj 
a joyful message, or glad tidings : and our English word 
" gospel" traced to its original in the Teutonic language. 
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is found to cany precisely the same import, being a 
compound of two wards, an adjective signifsdng good, 
and a substantive which signifies a tak^ message, or de^ 
claration. But as this signification of the English word, 
by the general neglect of the parent language, is pretty 
much foi^gotten, or remembered only among the learned, 
it may give perspicuity to the text, if for the single word 
^^ gospel," we substitute the two words ** glad tidings." 
'^ The Spirit of the Lord is upon nie, because he hath 
anointed me to preach glad tidings to the poor ; he harti 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
•—to set at liberty them that are bruised, — to preach the 
acceptable year of the L(»id." 

Our blessed LfOrd, in the course of his ministry, re- 
stored the sight of the corporeal eye to many who were 
literally blind. By his miraculous assistance in various 
instances of worldly affliction, fiur bejrond the reach of any 
human aid, he literally healed the broken heart, as in the 
instance of Jdrus, whose breathless daughter he revived 
—of the widow i£ Nain, whose son he restored to her 
from the coffin-^of the fiimily of Lazarus, whom he raised 
from the grave — of the Syrophotnician woman, whose 
young daughter he rescued from possession— and of many 
other suflK^rers, whose several cases time ^vould fml me to 
recount. We read not, however, that during his life on 
earth he literally opened the doors of any eaithly prison, 
for tlie enlaif;ement of the captive, oi' that in any instance 
he literaUy released the slave or the convict from the 
burden of the galling chain. It is probable, therefore, 
that all these expressions of " the poor, the broken- 
hearted, the captive, tlie blind, and the bruised," carry 
something of a mystic meaning, denoting moral disor- 
ders and deficiencies under the image of natural cala- 
mities and imperfections ; and that the various benefits 
af redemption are described under the notion of remedies 
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applied to those natural afflictions and distempers. In 
this figurative sense, the poor are not those who aire des- 
titute of this world's riches, but those who, before our 
Lord's appearance in the flesh, were poor in religious 
treasure, without any clear knowledge of the true God, 
of their own duty here, and of their hope hereafter,—* 
the whole heathen world, destitute of the light of reve- 
lation. To them our Lord preached the glad tidings of 
life and immortality. The broken-hearted are sinners^ 
not hardened in their ^ns, but desponding under a sense 
of guilt, without a hope of expiation. These broken 
hearts the Redeemer healed, by making the atonement, 
and by declaring the means and the terms of reconcilia- 
tion. The captives are they who were in bondage to the 
law of sin, domineering in theL members, and over- 
powering the wiH of the conscience and the rational fa- 
culty. The blind are the devout but erring Jews of our 
Lord's days, blind to the spiritual sense of the symbols 
gf their ritual law. The bruised are the same Jews, 
bruised in their consciences by the galling fetters of a 
religion of external ordinances, whom our Lord released 
by the promulgation of his perfect law of liberty. But 
notwithstanding that the expressions in my text may 
easily bear, and in the intention of the inspiring Spirit, 
certainly, I think, involved this mystic meaning, yet 
since the prophecy, in some of these particulars, had a 
literal accomplishment in our Lord's miracles, the lite- 
ral meaning is by no means to be excluded. Indeed, 
when of both meanings of a prophet's phrase, the literal 
and tlie figurative, either seems clearly and equally ad- 
missible, the true rule of the interpretation seems to be, 
that the phrase is to be understood in bodi. This seems 
a clear conclusion from the very nature of our Lord's 
miracles, which, for the most part, were actions dis« 
tinctly symbolical of one or other of the spiritual bene- 
fits of the redemption : as such, they were literal com- 
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plctions of the prophecies^ taking the place, as it werC; 
of the prophecies so completed, pointing to another 
htent meaning, and to a higher completion, and thus 
forming a strict and wonderful union between the letter 
and the spirit of the prophetic language. 

This text is not the onlj- passage in the prophetic writ- 
ings, in which the preaching of glad tidings to the poor 
is mentioned as a principal branch of the Messiah's office. 
That in the exposition of these prophecies, the figura- 
tive sense of the expression is not to exclude the literal, 
is evident from this consideration, that the discoveries 
of the Christian revelation are in fact emphatically glad 
tidings to the poor, in the literal acceptation of the word, 
— ^to those who are destitute of worldly riches. To 
those who, from their present condition, might be likely 
to think thenisclves forsaken of their Maker, — ^to doubt 
whether they existed for any other purpose than to mi- 
nister to the superfluous enjoyments of the higher ranks 
of society, by the severity of their own toiI,-^to per- 
sons in this low condition, and under these gloomy ap- 
prehensions, was it not glad tidings to be told that they 
had a hoix*, bej-ond the infidel's expectation, of a per- 
i)etual ccss;uion of sorrow in the grave ?— hope of a day, 
when all shall rise, to meet before the common Lord, 
high and low, rich and poor, one ^vith another ! — ^^vhen, 
^^ ithout regard to the distinctions of diis transitory life, 
each man shall receive his proper portion of honour or 
bhanie, enjoyment or misery, according to the degree 
of his moral and religious worth ! — that he whose hum- 
Lie station excluded him, in this lift-, from the society 
r.nd tlie pleasures of the great (now fallen from their 
greatness), shall become the companion and the fellow 
of angels and of glorified saints! shall stand for ever in 
the presence of his Redeemer and his God, and partake 
of the pleasures which are at God's right hand ! 

Again, tlie discoveries of Christianity were made in 
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ijA.manncn' th^ most suited to p<4)uUa' apprehension; and, 
for that reason, they were emphatically glad tidings to 
the poor. Its duties are not delivered in a system built 
on atHStract notions of the eternal fitness of things,— of 
the useful and the fair,— rnotions not void of truth, but 
intelligible only to minds highly improved by long habits 
of study and reflection. In the gospel, the duties of 
man are laid down in shcnt, perspicuous, comprehensive 
precepts, delivered as the commands of God« under the 
awful sanctions of eternal rewards and punishments. 
The doctrines of the Christian revelation are not en» 
cumbered with a long train of argumentative proof, 
which is apt to bewilder the vulgar, no less than it gra- 
tifies the learned ; they are propounded to the faith of 
all, upon the authority of a teacher who came down 
from heaven, '^ to speak what he knew, and testify what 
he had seen." 

Again, the poor are they on whom the Christian doc- 
trine would most readily take effect. Christ's atone- 
ment, it is true, hath been made for all. The benefits 
of redemption are no less common to all ranks of so- 
ciety than to all nations of the world ; and upon this 
ground, the 4irst news of the Saviour's birth was jusdy 
called, by the angels who proclaimed it, ^' glad tidings 
of great joy which should be to all people." Every si- 
tuation of life liath its proper temptations and its proper 
duties; and with the aids which the gospel offers, tlie 
temptations of all situations are equally surmountable, 
and the duties equally within the power of the believer's 
improved strength. It were a derogation from the great- 
ness of our Lord's work, to suppose, tliat with an equal 
strengtli of religious principle once formed, the attain- 
ment of salvation should be more precarious in any one 
rank of life than in another. But if we consider the 
different ranks of men, not as equally religious, but as 
equally witliout religion, which was the deplorable situ ^- 
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tion of the world when Christianity made its first appear- 
ance, the poor were the class of men among whom the 
new doctrine was likely to be, and actually was, in the 
first instance, the most efficacious. The riches of the 
world, and the gratifications they afibrd, are too apt, 
when their evil tendency is not oiq)osed by a principle of 
religion, to beget that friendship for the world which is 
enmity with God. The poor, on the odier hand, ex- 
eluded from the hope of worldly pleasure, were likely 
to listen with the more attenticm to the promise of a 
distant happiness; and, exposed to much actual suffering 
here, they would naturally be the most alarmed with the 
apprehension of continued and increased suffering in 
another world. For this third reason, the gospel, upon 
its first publication, was emphatically ^^ glad tidings to 
the poor." 

From these three considerations, that the gospel, in 
the matter, in the manner of the discovery, and in its 
relation to the state of mankind at the time of its publi- 
cation, was in fact in a peculiar sense ^' glad tidings to 
the poor," the conclusion seems just and inevitable, that, 
in my text, and in other passages of a like purport, the 
prophets describe the poor, in the literal acceptation of 
the word, as especial objects of the Divine mercy in the 
Christian dispensation. And diis sense of such pro- 
phecies, which so much claims the attention both of rich 
and poor, receives a farther confirmation from our Lord's 
appeal to his open practice of preaching to the poor, as 
an evidence to his contemporaries of his divine missioi^ 
" Go ye," he said to the B£q)tist's messengers, *^ and 
show John again those things which ye do hear and 
see : The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk ; 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are 
raisedup, and the POOR HAVE the gospel preached 
TO THEM." Here '* the preaching of the gospel to the 
poor," b mentioned by our Lord among the circum- 



stances of his ministry, which so evidently corresponded 
witli ttie prophecies of the Messiah us to render any 
more explicit answer to the Baptist's inquiries unneces- 
sary. This, therefore, must be a preaching of the gos- 
pel to the poor literally ; for the preaching of it to the 
iiguradve poor, the poor in religious knowledge, to the 
heathen world, commenced not during our Lord's life 
on earth, and could not be alleged by him, at that time, 
among his own personal exhibitions of die prophetical 
characters of the Messiah of the Jews. 

Assuredly, therefore^ our Lord came ^^ to preach glad 
tidings to the poor." " To preach glad tidings to the 
poor," was mentioned by the prophets as one of the 
especial objects of his coming. To preach to them he 
clothed himself with flesh, and in his human nature re- 
ceived the imction of the Spirit. And since the exam- 
ple of our Lord is, in every particular in which it is at 
all imitable, a rule to our conduct, it is clearly our duty, 
as the humUe followers of our merciful Lord, to enter- 
tain a special regard for the religious interests of the 
poor, and to take care, what we can, that the gospel be 
still preached to them. And the most effectual means 
of plreaching the gospel to the poor, is by charitable pro- 
visions for the religious education of their children. 

Blessed be God, institutions for this pious purpose 
abound in most parts of the kingdom. The authority of 
our Lord's example, of preaching to the poor, will, with 
every serious believer, outweigh the objection which 
liath been raised against these charitable institutions, by 
a mean and dastardly policy imbibed in foreign climes, 
not less unchristian than it is inconsistent with the ge- 
nuine feelings of the home-bred Briton, — ^a policy which 
pretends to foresee, that by the advantages of a religious 
education, the poor may be raised above the laborious 
duties of his station, and his use in civil life be lost. 
Our Lord and his apostles better understood the interests 
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of society y and were more tender of its siecuriiy*' and 
peace, than many, perhaps, of our modem theorists* 
Our Lord and his apostles certainly never saw this dan- 
ger, that the improvement of the poor in religious know- 
ledge might be a means of confounding civil subordina- 
tion. They were never apprehensive that the poor would 
be made the worse servants by an education which should 
teach them to serve their masters upon earth, from a 
t>rinciple of duty to the great Master of the whole family 
in heaven. These mean suggestions of a wicked policy 
are indeed contradicted by the experience of mankind. 
The extreme conditioi\ of oppression and debasement—- 
the unnatural condition of slavery, produced, in ancient 
times, its poets, philosophers, and moralists. Imagine 
not that I would teach you to infer that the condition of 
slavery is not adverse to the improvement of the human 
cSiaracter. Its natural tendency is certainly to fetter the 
genius and debase tlie heart : but some brave spirits, of 
uncommon strength, have at different times surmounted 
the disadvantages of tliat dismal situation. And the fact 
which I would offer to your attention is this, that these 
men, eminent in taste and literature, were not rendered 
by those accomplishments the less profitable slaves. 
Where, then, is the danger, tliat the free-born poor of 
this country should be the worse hired servants, for a 
proficiency in a knowledge by which both master and 
servant are taught their respective duties, by which 
alone either rich or poor may be made wise unto sal- 
vation ? 

Much serious consideration would indeed be due to 
the objection, were it the object, or the ordinary and 
probable effect of these cliaritablc seminaries for the 
ra'uintcnance and education of the infant poor, to qualifj' 
them for the occupations and pui'suits of the higher 
i-anks of society, or to give them a relisli for their plea- 
sures and amusements. But this is not the case. No- 
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thing more is attempted, nor can more indeed be done, 
than to give them that instruction in the doctrines and 
duties of religion, to which a claim of common right is 
in some sort constituted in a Christian country, by the 
mere capacity to profit by it, and to furnish them widi 
those first rudiments of what may be called the trivial 
literature of their mother tongue, without which they 
would scarce be qualified to be subjects even of the 
lowest class of the free government under which tliey 
are bom, — a government in which the meanest citizen— 
the very mendicant at your doors, unless his life or his 
franchises have been fcnfeited by crime to public justice, 
hath his birthrights, and is entrusted with a considerable 
share of the management of himself. It is the peculia- 
rity,-rf<-and this peculiarity is the principal excellence of 
such governments,* — ^that as the great have no property in 
the labour of the poor, other than what is acquired for h 
time by a mutual agreement, the poor man, on the other 
hand, hath no ckum upon his superior for support and 
maintenance, except imder some particular covenant, as 
an apprentice, a journeyman, ^ menial servant, or a la- 
bourer, which entitles him to the recompense of his 
stipulated service, and to nothing else. It follows, that, 
in such states, every man is to derive a suppcut for him- 
self and his fiunily, from the voluntary exertions of hb 
own industry, under the direction of his own genius, his 
own prudence, and his own conscience. Hence, in 
these free governments, some considerable improvement 
of the understanding is necessary even for the lowest or- 
ders of the people ; and much strength of religious prin- 
ciple is requisite to govern the individual, in those com- 
moa concerns of his private life, in which the laws leave 
the meanest subject, equally with his betters, master of 
himself. Despotism, — sincere, unalloyed, rigid despot- 
ism, is the only form of government which may with 
iiafety to itself neglect the education of its infant poor, 
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Where it is the principle of government that the com^ 
mon people are to be ruled as mere animals, it nught 
indeed be impolitic to suffer them to acquire the moaral 
discernment and the spontaneity of man: but in free 
states, whether monarchical, or of whatever form, the 
case is exactly the reverse. The schemes of Providence 
and Nature are too deeply laid to be overthrown - by 
man's impolicy. It is contrary to the order of Nature, 
—it is repugnant to the decrees of Providence, and 
therefore the thing diall never be, that civil liberty 
should long maintain its ground among any people dis- 
qualified by ignorance and prt^igacy for the use and en- 
joyment of it. Hence the greatest danger threatens 
ev5^ free constitution, when, by^ a neglect of a due cul- 
ture of the infant mind, barbarism and irreligion are 
suffered to overrun the lower (Hxlers. The barriers 
which civilized manners naturally OM>ose against the en- 
croacjiments of power, qn the one hand, arid the exor- 
bitances of licentiousness, on the other, will soon be 
borne down ; and th& government will degenerate either 
into an absolute despotic monarchy, or, what a subsistr 
ing example proves to be by infinite degrees a heavier 
curse, the capricious domination of an unprincipled rab- 
ble. Thus would ignorance and irreligion, were they 
once to prevail generally in the lower rankaof society, 
necessarily terminate in one or the other of these two 
dreadful evils, — ^the dissolution of all government, or 
the enslaving of the majority of mankind : while true 
religion, on the contrary, is the best support of ev^ty 
government, which, being founded on just principles, 
proposes for its end the joint advancement of the virtue 
and the happiness of the people ; and by necessary con- 
sequence, co-operates with religion in the two great pur- 
poses of exalting the general character, and of bettering 
the general condition of man. Of every such govern- 
ment, Christianity, by consent and concurrence in a 
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tommon end, b the natural friend and ally ; at the same 
time that, by its silent influence on the hearts of men^ 
it affords the best security for the permanence of that 
degree of cmirrly definite liberty which is an cjssentia) 
principle in eyery such constitution. The Christian rer 
Hgi^i fiDSters afod protects such liberty, not by support- 
ing the absurd and pernicious doctrine of the natural 
equality of men, — ^not by asserting that sovereignty is 
originally in the multitude, and that kings are the ser- 
vants of their people, — ^not by releasing the conscience 
of the subject from the obligations of loj^ty, in every 
supposed case of the sovereign's misconduct, and raain^ 
taining what, in the new vocabulary of modem- demo- 
cracy, is named the sacred right of insurrection^ — not by 
all, or by any of these detestable maxims, Christianity 
supports that rational liberty which she approves and 
cherishes; but by planting in the breast of the individual 
powerful principles of self-goveniment, which render 
greater degrees of civil freedom consistent with die pub- 
lic safety. 

The patrons, therefore, of diese beneficent institutions 
in which the children of the poor are trained in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, have no reason to ap- 
prehend that true policy will disapprove the pious work 
which charity hath su^ested. Thousands of children 
of both sexes, annually rescued by means of these cha- 
ritable seminaries in various parts of the kingdom, from 
beggary, ignorance, and vice, are gained as useful citi- 
zens to the state, at die same time that they are preserved 
as sheep of Christ's fold. Fear not, therefore, to indulge 
the feelings of benevolence and charity which this day's 
spectacle awakens in your bosoms. 

It is no weakness to sympathize in the real hardships 
of the inferior orders : it is no weakness to be touched 
with an anxiety for their welfare, — to feci a complacency 
and holy joy in the reflection, that, by the well-directed 
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ttertions of a godly charity, their interests, secular and 
eternal, are secured: it is no weakness to rejoice, that, 
without breaking the order of society, religion can re- 
lieve the condition of poverty from the greatest of its 
evils, from ignorance and vice : it b no weakness to be 
liberal of your worklly treasures, in contribution to so 
good a purpose. The angels in heaven participate these 
holy feelings. Our Father which is in heaven accepts 
and wiU reward the work, provided it be well done, 
in the true spirit of faith and charity; for of such as 
these — as these who stand before you, arrayed in the 
omplicity and innocence of childhood, in the humility 
ci poverty,— of such as these, it was our Lord's ex* 
press and solemn declaration; ^^ ci such is the kingdom, 
of God!" 



SERMON X 



Mark vii. 37. 

lind they were beyond measure astonished, sayings He 
hath done all things well; he maketh both the deaf to 
hear and the dumb to speak.^' 

IT is matter of much curiosity, and affording no small 
edificati(Kiy if the speculation be properly pursued, to 
observe the very different manner in which the various 
spectators of our Lord's miracles were affected by what 
they saw, according to their different dispositions. 

We read, in St. Luke, that our Lord " ^vas casting 
out a devil, and it was dumb ; and it came to pass, that 
when the devil was gone out, the dumb spake;'' and 
the populace that were witnesses of the miracle '^ won- 
dered." They ivonderedy and there was an end of their 
speculations upcm the business. They made no fardier 
inquiry, and their thoughts led them to no farther con- 
clusion than that the thing was very strange. These 
seem to have been people of that stupid sort, which 
abounds too much in all ranks of society, whose notice 
is attracted by things that come to pass, not according to 
the difficulty of accounting for them, — a concern which 
never breaks their slumbers, — but according as they are 
more or less frequent. They are neither excited, by 
any scientific curiosity, to inquire after tlie established 

* Prcaobed for the Desf and Dumb Affylnra, 1796. 
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causes of the most common things, nor, by any pious 
regard to God's providential government of the world, 
to inquire after him in the most uncommon. Day and 
night succeed each odier in constant vicissitude; the 
seasons liold their unvaried course ; the sun makes his 
annual journey through the same regions of the sky ; the 
moon runs the circle of her monthly clianges, with a 
motion ever varying, yet subject to one constant kiw and 
limit of its variations ; the tides of the ocean ebb and 
flow ; heavy waters are suspended at a great height in 
the diinncr fluid of the air, — they are collected in clouds, 
which overspread the summer's sky, and descend in 
showers to refresh the verdure of the earth, — or they 
are driven by strong gales to the bleak regions of the 
north, whence the wintry winds return them to these 
milder climates, to fall lightly upon the tender blade in 
flakes of snow, and form a mande to shelter the hope of 
die husbandman from the nipping frost* These things 
are hardly noticed by the sort of people who are now 
before us : they excite not even their wonder, though in 
themselves most wonderful ; much less do they awaken 
them to inquire by what mechanism of the universe, a 
system so complex in its motions and vicissitudes, and 
yet so regular and orderly in its complications, is carried 
on. They say to themselves, " These are the common 
occurrences of nature,'' and they are satisfied. These 
same sort of people, if they see a blind man restored to 
sight, or the deaf and dumb suddenly endued, without 
tlie use of physical means, with the faculties of hearing 
and of speech, wonder, — i. e. they say to themselves, 
" It is uncommon," — and they concern themselves no 
farther. These people discover God neither in the still 
voice of nature, nor in the sudden blaze of miracle. 
They seem hardly to come within that definition of man 
which was given by some of die ancient philosophers, — 
that he is an animal which contemplates the objects of its 
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<aefisea; Thej^ contemplate nothing. Two sentenoes, 
•* It is veiy common," or, " It is very strange," make 
at once the sum and the detail of' their philosophy and 
of their belief, and are to them a solution of all difficul- 
ties. They wonder for a while ; but they presently dis-* 
miss the subject of their wonder from their thought3^ 
Wonder, connected with a principle of rational curiosity^ 
is the source of all knowledge and discovery, and it is a 
principle even of piety ; but wonder which ends in won- 
der, and is satisfied with wondering,- is the quality of an 
idiot. 

This stupidity, so common in all ranks of men, — ^for 
what I now describe is no peculiarity of those who are 
ordinarily called the vulgar and illiterate, — this stupidit]^ 
is not natural to man : it is the efiect of an over-solici* 
tude about the low concerns of the present world, which 
alienates the mind from objects most worthy its atten* 
lion, and keeps its noble faculties employed on things 
of an inferior sort, drawing them aside from all inquiries^ 
•xcept what may be the speediest means to increase 9 
man's wealth and advance his worldly interests^ 

When the stupidity arising from this attachment .tc^ 
the world is connected^ as sometimes it is,^ with a prin* . 
ciple of positive infidelity, or^ which is much the same 
. tiling, with an entire negligence and practical forgetful-, 
ness of God, it makes the man a perfect savage; When 
this is not the case,«-^when this stupid indifierencc to 
the causes of the ordinary and extraordinary occurrences 
of the world, and something of a general belief in God's • 
providence, meet^ as they often do, in the same charac- 
ter, it is a circumstance of great danger to the man's 
spiritual state, because it exposes him to be the easy 
prey of every imposton The religion of such person9 
has always a great tendency towards superstition; for^ 
as their uninquisitive temper keeps them in a total' igno- 
ttace about secondary causes, they s^ apt to r^r eveiy 
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thing whlcii is out cf what they call^thc common cour&t' 
of nature, — that is, which is out of the course of their 
omi daily observation and experience, — ^to an immediate 
exertion of the power of God : mid thus the common 
sleight-of-iiand tricks of any vagabond conjurer may be 
passed oft* upon such people for real miracles. Sucli 
persons as diesc were diey, who, when they saw a dumb 
dsemoniac cuidued with si)eech by our Lord, were con 
tent to wonder at it. 

The Pharisees, however, a set of men improved in 
their understandings, but wretchedly hardened in their 
hearts, were not widiout some jealousy even of this 
stupid wonderment. They knew that the natural efiect 
of wonder, if it rested on the mind, would be inquire- 
after a cause ; and they dreaded the conclusions to which 
inquiry in this case might lead. They would not, there- 
fore, trust these people, as perhaps they might have done 
with perfect security, to their own stupidity ; but they 
suggested a principle to stop hiquiry. They told the 
people, that our Lord cast out devils by the aid and as- 
sistance of Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. This 
extraordinary suggestion of the Pharisees will come un 
der consideration in its proper place. 

Wc irad agiiin, in St. Matthew, that our Lord, upon an- 
oUier occasion, restored a dumb dsemoniac to his speech ; 
and the multitude assembled upon this occasion mar- 
velled, saying, " It was never so seen in Israel." These 
people came some small matter nearer to the ancient de- 
finition of man, than the wondering blockheads in St. 
Luke, who had been spectators of die former miracle. 
They not only wondered, but they bestowed some 
thought upon the subject of dicir wonder ; and in their 
i^asonings upon it they went some littie way. They re- 
collected the miracles, recorded in their sacred books, 
of Moses and some of the ancient prophets : they com- 
pared this performance of our Lord widi those, and 
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|>erhaps with things that they had seen done in tlieir own 
times by professed exorcisers; and the comparison 
brought them to this conchision, that *' it tvas nevet so 
seen in Israel,"— that our Lord's miracle surpassed any 
thing that ever had been seen even in that people which 
\vas under the immediate and peculiar government of 
God, and among whom cMUaordinary interposition^ of 
power had, for that teison, been not unfrequent. They 
seem, however, to have stopped short at this conclusion^ 
They proceeded not to (he obvious consequence, that 
this worker of greater miracles was a greater personage, 
and of higher authority than Moses and the prc^hets. 
The Pharisees, however, as might 1x5 expected, again 
took fiilarm, and, to stifle hiquiiy, had rL*conr^xi to tlieir 
former solution of the wonder, that our Lord cast out 
devils by Beelzebub, tiic prince of the devils. 

Upon a third occasion, as we read again in this same 
Evangelist, St. Matthow, a person was brought to our 
Lord, ** possessed with a devil, and blind and dumb." 
Our I^ord healed him, '^ insomuch that the blind £ttid 
dumb both spake and saw." The populace, upon this 
occasion, were amazed^ But they were not only amazed, 
— they said not only that it never was so seen in Israel, 
but they went much farther; they said, " Is not tliis the 
son of David ?" Of these people, we may assert that 
they were not far from the kingdom of God. They 
looked for the redemption of Israel by a son of David : 
they believed, therefore, in God's promises by his pro- 
phets; and they entertained a suspicion, though it ap- 
pears not that they went farther, that this might probably 
be the expected son of David. The alarm of the Pha- 
risees was increased, and they had recourse to their 
former suggestion. 

The manner in which these people treatecl the miracles 
which were done under iljeir eyes, rnmes now under 
consideration. 
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They were impressed with wonder, it seenis, no less 
than the common people; but their wonder was con- 
nected with the pretence at least of philosophical disqui* 
fiition upon the phenomena which excited it. Thejr 
admitted that the things done, in every one of these in- 
stances, were beyond the natural powers of man, and 
must be referred to the extraordinary agency of some 
ftupcnor being ; but they contended, that there was no 
necessity to recur to an immediate exertion of God's 
own power,-^that the power of the chief of the rebelli- 
ous spirits was adequate to the effect. 

This suggestion of the Pharisees proceeded upon an 
assumption, which, considered generally, and in the ab- 
stract, without an application to any ^>ecific case, cannot 
be denied: they supposed that ■ beings superior to man,, 
but still created beings, whose powers fell short of the 
Divine, might possess that degree of power over many 
parts of the universe which might be adequate to effects 
Quite out of the common course of nature ; and that, by 
a familiarity with some of these superior beings, a man 
inight perform miracles. 

Some of the philosophizing divines of later times, who^ 
under the mask of zeal for religion, have done it more 
disservice than its open enemies, — some of these, anxi- 
ous, as they would pretend, for the credit of our Lord's 
miracles, and for the general evidence of miracles, have 
gcxie the length of an absolute denial of these principles, 
and have ventured to assert, that nothing preternatural 
can happen in the world but by an immediate act of 
God's own power. The assertion in itself is absurd, and 
in its consequences dangerous; and nothing is to be 
ibund in reason or in Scripture for its support, — much 
for its confutation. Analogy is the only ground upon 
which reason, in this question, can proceed; and analogy 
decides for the truth of the general principle of the Pha- 
risees. Not, certainly, in their application of it to the 
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j^iecific case of our Lord's miracles,— -but for the tnitli 
of their general principle, that subordinate beings may 
be the immediate agents in many preternatural efTects^ 
analogy is clearly on their sid^e. It is a matter of fact 
and daily experience, that mere man, in addition to the 
natural dominion of the mind of every individual over 
the body which he animates, has acquired an empire of 
no small extent over the matter of the external worlds 
By q[)tical machines, we can look into the celestial bo- 
dies mth more accuracy and precision dian with the 
naked eye we can look from an eminence into a city at the 
distance of a few miles ; we can form a judgment of the 
materials of which they are composed; we can measure 
their distances ; we can assign the quantity .of matter they 
severally contain, — ^the density of the matter of which 
they are made ; we can estimate their mechanical powers ; 
we know the weight of a given quantity of matter on 
the surface of the sun, as well as we know its weight 
upon the sur&ce of the earth : we can break the com- 
pound light of day into the constituent parts of wliich it 
is composed. But this is not all : our acquired power 
goes to practical effects. We press the elements into 
our service, and can direct the general principles of the 
mechanism of the universe to the purposes of man ; we 
can employ the buoyancy of the waters and the power 
of the winds to navigate vast unwieldy vessels to the 
remotest regions of the globe, for tlie purposes of com- 
merce or of war; and we animate an iron pin, turning 
on a pivot, to direct the course of the mariner to his des- 
tined port ; we can kindle a fire by the rays of the sun, 
collected in the focus of a burning-glass, and produce 
a heat which subdues that stubborn metal which defies 
the chemist's furnace ; we can avert the stroke of light- 
ning from our buildings. These are obvious instances 
of man's acquired power over the natural elements, — a 
power which produces efiects which might seem preter- 
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natural to tiiose who have no knowledge of die neanbV 
And shall we say that beings superior to man may not 
have powers of a more considerable extent, which they 
may exercise in a more summary way,— which produce 
effects far more wonderful, such as shall be truly mira- 
culous with respect to our conceptions, who have lid 
knowledge of their means ? 

Then, for Scripture, it is very explicit in assorting 
the existence of an order of beings far superior to man ; 
and it gives something more than obscure intimations, 
that the holy angels are employed upon extraordinary 
occasions in the af&irs of men, and die management of 
this sublunary world. 

But the Pharisees went farther : their argument sup- 
posed that even the apostate spirits have powers adequate 
to the production of preternatural effects. And, with 
respect to this general principle, there is nodiing either 
in reason or Scripture to confute it. 

Reason must recur again to analogy. And we find 
not that the powers wluch men exercise over the natural 
elements, are at all proportioned to the different degrees 
of their moral goodness or their religious attainments. 
The stoic and the libertine, the sinner and the saint, are 
equally adroit in the application of the telescope and die 
quadrant,— in the use of the compass, — in the manage- 
ment of tlie sail, the rudder, and the oar, — and in the 
exercise of the electrical machine. Since, then, in our 
own order of being, the power of the individual over 
external bodies is not at all proportioned to his piety or 
his morals, but is exercised indiscriminately, and in 
equal degrees, by die good and by the bad, we have no 
reason from analogy to suppose but that the like indis- 
crimination may obtain in higher ordci's, and that bodi 
the good and evil angels may exercise powers far trans, 
cending any we possess, the effects of which to us will 
seem preternatural: for there is\iothing in this to disturb 
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the establifihed order of things, since these powers arc, 
no less than our own, subject to the sovereign control 
of God, who makes the actions of evil angels, as of bad 
men, subservient to the accomplishment of his own will, 
and will not suffer the effects of them finally to thwart 
his general schemes of mercy. 

The Scriptures, again, confirm the principle. We 
read, in the book of £xodus, of an express trial of skill, 
if we may be allowed the expression, between Moses 
and the magicians of Eg}i}t, in the exercise of miracu- 
lous powers, in which the magicians were completely 
foiled, — ^not because their feats were not miraculous, 
but because their power, as they were at last driven to 
ccxifess, extended not to those things which Moses did. 
They performed some miracles ; but Moses performed 
many more and mudi greater. When the wands of the 
magicians were cast upon the ground, and became ser- 
pents, the fact, considered in itself, was as much a mi- 
racle as when Aaron's rod was cast upon the ground and 
became a serpent ; for it was as much a miracle that one 
dry stick should become a live serpent as another. 
When the magicians turned the water into blood, we 
must confess it ^vas miraculous, or we must deny that 
jt was a miracle when Aaron turned the water into blood. 
When the frogs left tlieir marshy bed to croak in the 
chambers of the king, it was a miracle, whether the frogs 
came up at the call of Moses and Aaron, or of Jannes 
and Jambres. And the sacred history gives not the least 
intimation of any imposture in these performances of the 
magicians : it only exhibits the circumstances in which 
Moses's miracles exceeded those of the magicians ; and 
marks the point where the power of the mitgicians, by 
their own confession, stopped, when Moses's went on, 
:is it should seem, without limits. Now, whoever will 
ftllow that these things done by the magicians were mi- 
raculous. — ?. c. beyond the natural powers of man,—- 
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t&ust allow that they were done by some fiunilianty of 
these magicians with the Devil : for they were done in 
express defiance of God's power; they were done to 
discredit his messenger, and to encourage the king of 
Egypt to disregard the message. 

It was not, therefore, in the general principle, that mi- 
racles may be wrought by the aid of evil ^irits, that the 
weakness by of the objection made by the Pharisees to 
our Lord's miracles, as evidence of his mission. Our 
Lord himself called not this general principle in ques- 
tion, any mcK than the writers of the Old Testament 
call in question the reality of the miracles of the Egyp- 
tian magicians. But the folly of their otgection lay in 
their application of it to the specific instance of our 
L(»d's miracles, which, as he replied to them at the 
time, were works no less diametrically c^iposite to the 
Devil's purposes, and the interests of bis kingdom, than 
the feats of Pharaoh's magicians, or any other wonders 
that have at any time been exhibited by wicked men in 
compact with the Devil, have been in q[>posidon to God. 
Our L(»d's miracles, in the immediate efiects of the in- 
dividual acts, were works of charity : they were works 
which, in the immediate e&ct of the individual acts, 
rescued the bodies of miserable men from that tyranny, 
which before the coming of our Lord, the Devil had 
been permitted to exercise over them ; and the general 
end and intention of them all, was the utter demolition 
of the Devil's kingdom, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of God upon its ruins. And to smpposc that 
the Devil lent hb own power for the furtherance of this 
work, was, as our Lord jusdy argued, to suppose that 
the Devil was waging war upoa himself. 

There is, however, another principle upon which the 
truth -of our Lord's miracles, as evidence of his mission 
from tlie Father, may be argued,-— a principle which 
applies t(^ Qur Lord's miracles exclusively, and give?t 
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them a degree of credit beyond any miracles, except his 
own, and those which after his ascension were performed 
by fab disciples, in his name, in the primitive ages. To 
this principle we are ledj by considering the manner in 
which the particular miracle to which my text relates af- 
fected the qiectators of it, who seem to have been per- 
sons of a very difierent complexion from any that have 
yet come before us. 

" They were beyond measure astonished ;'' — so we 
read in our English Bibles ; but the better rendering of 
the Greek words of the evangelist would l^e, " They 
were superabundantly astonished, saying, He hath done 
all things well ; he maketh both the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak." 

They were superabundantly astonished ;— not that 
their astonishment was out of proportion to the extra- 
ordinaiy nature of the thing they had seen, as if the 
thing was less extraordinary than they thought it ; but 
their astonishment Mras justly carried to a height which 
no astonishment could exceed. This is that supera- 
bundant astonishment which the evangelist describes, 
not taxing it with extravagance. It was not the astonish- 
ment of ignorance : it was an astonishment upon prin- 
ciple and upon knowledge. It was not the astonishment 
of those who saw a thing done which they thought utterly 
unaccountable. They knew how to account for it : they 
knew that the finger of God himself was the efficient 
cause of what they saw; and to that cause, they, with- 
out hesitation, yet not hastily and in surprise, but upon 
the most solid principles of belief, referred it It was 
not the astonishment of those who see a thing done 
which they thought would never come to pass : it was 
the astonishment of those who find a hope which they 
had entertained of something very extraordinary to be 
done, satisfied in a degree equal to or beyond their ut- 
most expectatipns: it was the astonishment of those 
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wIk> saw an exti*uordinary thing, which they expected 
to take place some time or other, but knew not exactly 
when, accomplished in their own times, and under their 
own inq)ection : it was that sort of astonishment which 
any of us, who firmly expect the second coming of our 
Lord, but knowing not the times and the seasons, which 
the Father hath put in his own power, look not for it at 
any definite time, — it was that sort oi astonishment 
which we sliould feel, if we saw the sign of the Son of 
Man this moment displayed in the heavens : for, observe 
the remark of these people upon the miracle, " He hath 
done all tilings well ; he maketh both the deaf to hear 
and the dumb to speak." To have done a thing well, 
is a sort of commendation which we bestow, not upon 
a man that performs some extraordinary feat, which wc 
had no reason to expect from him, but upon a man 
who executes that which by his calling and profession 
it is his proper task to do, in the manner tliat we have 
a right \o expect and demand of him, who pretends 
and professes to be a master in that particular business. 
This is tlie praise whicli these people bestowed upon 
our Lord's performances. ^^ He hath done all things 
well;" — he liath done every thing in the most perfect 
manner which we had a right to expect that he should 
do, who should come to us assuming the character of 
our Messiah. 

The ancient prophecies had described all the circum- 
stances of our Saviour's birth, life, and death ; and, 
\Vith other circumstances, had distinctly specified the 
sort of miracles which he should perform. This is the 
circumstance whicli, I say, is peculiar to our Lord's 
Uiiraclcs, and puts the evidence of them beyond all 
doubt, and supersedes the necessity of all disputation 
concerning the general evidence of miracles. Our Lord, 
and of all pjsrsons who have ever appeared in the worlds 
pretending to work miracles, or really working miracle^ 
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in proof of a divine mission, our Lord alone, could ap- 
peal to a body of recorded prophecy, delivered many 
hundred years before he came into the world, and say, 
" In these ancient oracles it is predicted that the Mes- 
^ah, appearing among you at a time defined by certain 
signs and characters, shall be known by his performing 
— not miracles generally — but such and such specific mi- 
racles. At a time <^tinguislied by those signs and cha- 
racters, I come ; those specific works / do ; and / ex- 
hibit the character of the Messiah, delineated in those 
prophecies, in all its circumstances." 

It is remarkable, that our Lord, in reply to the Pha- 
risees, condescended not to resort to this summary and 
overbearing proof. But he answered their ol^jection by 
an argument, just indeed, and irresistibly conclusive, 
but of more refinement. This, I conceive, \vvis in re- 
sentment of the insincerity of these uncandid adversaries. 
It is indisputable, from many circumstances in the gos- 
pel history, that the Pliarisees knew our Lord to be the 
Messiah; and yet they were carried, by motives of 
worldly interest, to disown him, — just as Judas knew 
him to be the Messiah, and yet he was carried, by 
motives of worldly interest, to betray him. Thus, dis- 
owning the Messiali, whom they knew, they were de- 
liberate apostates from their God ; and they were treated 
as they deserved, when our Lord rather exposed the 
futility of their own arguments ag*ainst him, than vouch- 
safed to offer that sort of evidence, which, to any that 
were not obstinate in wilful error, must have I^een irre- 
sistible, and which had indeed to the godly multitude 
offered itself. But when John tlie baptist sent his dis- 
ciples to inquire of Jesus if he was the pcrscxi who was 
to come, or whether they fvere to look for another (they 
were sent, you will observe, for their own conviction, 
not for John's satisfaction; for he at this time could 
Jiave no doubt), our Lord Avas pleased to deal with them 
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la a very different manner. He made them eye-witnesses 
of many of those miracles which were a literal comple- 
tion of the prophecies, and bade them go back and tell 
John what they had heard and seen. " Go and tell your 
master that you have seen me restore the paralytic; 
you have seen me cleanse the leper, cure the lame, 
the blind, the deaf, and the dumb; you have seen me 
liberate the possessed; you have seen me raise the dead; 
and you have heard me preach the^^spel to the poor. 
He will connect these things mth the prophecies that 
have gone before concerning me; he will tell you what 
conclusion you must draw, and set before you the 
danger which threatens those who are scandalized in 
me." 

I must now turn from this general subject, nor &rther 
pursue the interesting meditations which it might sug- 
gest, in order to apply the whole to the particular occa- 
sion which has brought me hither. 

You will recollect, that the miracles which are sped- 
fied in the prophecies as works that should characterize 
the Messiah when he should appear, were in great part 
the cure of diseases, by natural means the most difficult 
of cure, and the relief of natural imperfections and in- 
abilities. In such works our Lord himself delighted ; 
and the miraculous powers, so long as they subsisted in 
the church, were exercised by the first disciples chiefly 
in acts of mercy of the same kind. Now that the 
miraculous powers are withdrawn, we act in conformity 
to the spirit of our holy religion, and to our Lord's own 
example, when we endeavour what we can to extend 
relief, by such natural means as are within our power, 
to the like instances of distress. It was prophesied of 
our Lord, that when he should come to save those that 
were of a fearful heart, " the eyes of the blmd should 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf should be unstop- 
ped ; that the lame man should leap as die hart, and the 
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tongue of tfae dumbt should sing." All thisi and much 
more, he veiified. Of all natural imperfections, die 
want of speech and hearing seem the most deplorable, as 
they are those which most exclude the unhappy sufferer 
£rom society ,T-^from all the enjoyments of the present 
world, and, it is to be feared, from a right apprehension 
of his interests in the next. The cure of the deaf and 
the dumb is particularly mentioned in the prophecies, 
among the works of mercy the most characteristic of 
man's great deliverer: and, accordingly, when he came, 
there was, I think, no one species of miracle which ht 
so frequently performed ; which may justify an attention 
even of preference in us to this calamity. 

It is now some years since a method has been found 
out, and practised with considerable success, of teach- 
ing persons, deaf and dumb from the birdi, to speak; 
but it was not till the institution of this Asylum, in the 
year 1792, that the benefit of this discovery was ex- 
tended in any degree to the poor,-^thc great attention, 
skill, and trouble, requisite in the practice, putting the 
expense of cure far beyond the reach of the indigent, 
and even of persons of a middling condition. The 
Directors of this charity, who are likely, from their 
opportunities, to have accurate information upon the 
sui)ject, apprehend that the number of persons in this 
lamentable state is much greater than might be ima- 
gined. 

In this Asylum, as many as the funds of the charity 
can support, are taught, with the assistance of the two 
senses of the sight and the touch, to speak, read, write, 
and cast accounts. The deafness seems the unconquer- 
able part of the malady ; for none deaf and dumb from 
the birth have ever been brought to hear. But the ca- 
lamity of the want of the sense of hearing is much alle- 
viated,— comparatively speaking it is removed, by giv- 
ing the use of letters and of speech, by which they arc 
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iidtnitted to the pleasure of social conversation,- 
made capable of receiving both amusement and instruc- 
tion from books, — are qualified to be useful both to 
themselves and the community, — and, what is most of 
all, the treasures of that knowledge which maketh wise 
unto salvation are brought within their reach. The 
children admitted are kept under the tuition of the 
house five years, which is found to be the time requisite 
for their education. They are provided with lodging, 
board, and washing; and the only expense that falls 
upon the parent, or the parish, is in the article of cloth- 
ing. The proficiency of those admitted at the first in- 
stitution, in November 1792, exceeds the most san- 
guine expectations of their benefactors; and the progress 
of those who have been admitted at subsequent periods, 
IS in full proportion to the time. The number at pre- 
sent exceeds not twenty. There are at this time at least 
fifty candidates for admbsion, the far greater part of 
whom, the slender finances of the society will not per- 
mit to be received. 

I am persuaded that this simple statement of the object 
of the charity, the success with which the good provi- 
dence of God has blessed its endeavours, within the 
narrow sphere of its abilities, and the deficient state of 
its funds, is all that is necessary or even proper for me 
to say, to excite you to a liberal contribution for the 
support of this excellent institution, and the furtlierance 
and extension of its views. You profess yourselves the 
disciples of tliat Master, who, during his abode on earth 
in the form of a servant, went about doing good, — who 
did good in that particular species of distress in which 
this charity attempts to do it, — and who, seated now at 
the right hand of God, sends down his blessing upon 
thosp who follow his steps, and accepts the good that is 
done to the least of those whom he calls his brethreoj, 
'as done unto hiuisilf. 



SERMON XI. 



John xiiL 34. 



commandment I give unto you^ That ye lave oite 

^ htn.%fi Irmpd unn, that vfi akn lenyfi nn^ 



another; as 
another. 



In that memorable night, when divine love and infernal 
malice had each their perfect work, — the night when 
Jesus was betrayed into the hands of those who thirsted 
for his blood, and the mysterious scheme of man's re- 
demption was brought to its accomplishment, Jesus, 
having finished the paschal supper, and instituted those 
holy mysteries by which the thankful remembrance of 
his oblation of himself is continued in the church until 
his second coming, and the believer is nourished with 
the food of everlasting life, the body and blood of the 
crucified Redeemer ;«-when all this wsls finished, and 
nothing now remained of his great and painful undertak- 
ing, but the last trying part of it, to be led like a sheep 
lo the slaughter, and to make his life a sacrifice for sin, 
—in that trying hour, just before he retired to the gar- 
(len, where the power of darkness was to be permitted 
to display on him its last and utmost efibrt, Jesus gave 
it solemnly in charge to the eleven apostles (the t^velfth, 
the son of perdition, was already lost ; he was gone to 
liasten the execution of his intended treason), — to the 
eleven, whose loyalty remained as yet unshaken, Jesus 
Jn that awful hour gave it solemnly in charge, " to love 
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one another, as he had loved them.'* And because tiie 
perverse wit of man is ever fertile in plausible evasions 
of the plainest duties,— lest this command should be 
interpreted, in after ages, as an injunction in which the 
apostles only were concerned^ imposed upon them in 
their peculiar character of the governors of the church, 
our great Master, to obviate any such wilful miscon- 
struction of his dying charge, declared it to be his plea- 
' sure and his meaning, that the exercise of mutual love, 
in all ages, and in all nations, among men of all ranks, 
callings, and conditions, should be the general badge 
and distinction of his disciples. " By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another." 
And this injunction of loving one another as he liad 
loved them, he calls a new commandment *' A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one an* 
other." 

It was, indeed, in various senses, a new command- 
ment First, as the thing enjoined ^vas too much a no- 
velty in the practice of mankind. The age in which 
our Saviour lived on earth was an age of pleasure and 
dissipation. Sensual appetite, indulged to the most un- 
warrantable excess, had extinguished all the nobler feel- 
ings. This is ever its ciTect when it is suffered to get 
the ascendant ; and it is for this reason that it said by 
the apostle to war against the soul. The refinements of 
hixury, spread among all ranks of men, had multiplied 
their artificial wants beyond the proportion of the largest 
fortunes ; and thus bringing all men into the class of tlic 
necessitous, had universally induced that churlish habit 
of the mind in which every feeling is considered as a 
weakness which terminates not in self; and those gene* 
rous sympathies by which everj' one is impelled to seek 
his neighbour's good, arc industriously suppressed, as 
disturbers of the repose of the individual, and enemies 
to his personal enjoyment. This is the tendency, and 
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hath ever been the efFect of luxury^ In cvay nation 
where it hath unhappfily taken root. It renders ev^y 
man selfish upon principle. The first synqytom of this 
fetal corruption is the extinction of genuine public spirit^ 
— ^that is, of all real regard to the intereslts and good 
order of society ; in the place of which arises that base 
and odious counterfeit, which, assuming the natne of 
patriotism, thinks to cover the infamy of every vice 
which can disgrace the private life of man, by clamours 
for the public good, of which the real objedt all the while 
b nothing more than the gmtifidation of the ambition 
and rapacity of the demagogue. The next stage of the 
corruption, is a perfect indifference and insensibility, in 
all ranks of men, to every thing but the gratification of 
the moment. An idle peasantry subsist themselves by 
theft and violence ; and a voluptuous nobility squander, 
on base and criminal indulgencies, that superfluity of 
store which should go to the defence of the country in 
times of public danger, or to the relief of private dis- 
tress. In an age, therefore, of luxury, such as that wa3 
in which our Saviour lived on earth, genuine philan* 
thropy being necessarily extinguished, what is far beyond 
ordinary philanthropy, the religious love of our neigh- 
bour, rarely, if ever, will be found. 
. Nor was it missing onlyjn tiie manners of the worid, 
<.-4>ut in the lessons of the divines and moralists of that 
age, mutual love was a topic out of use. The Jev/s of 
those times were divided in their religious opinions be- 
tween the two sects of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 
The Sadducees were indeed the infidels of their age : 
they denied the existence of any immaterial substance, 
*-oF consequence they held that the human soul is 
mortal ; and they denied the possibility of a resurrectiohi, 
Their disciples were numerous among the great and vo- 
luptuous, but they never had any credit with the body 
of the people. The popular reli^^on was that of the 
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Pliarisees; aiid this, ;is all must know who read tlie 
New Testament, was a religion of form and show, — if 
that indeed may be called a religion, of which the love 
of God and man made no essential part. Judge whether 
they taught men to love one another, who taught un- 
grateful children to evade the fifth commandment, with 
an untroubled conscience, and to defraud an aged parent 
rf that support, which, by the law of God and nature^ 
was his due. In respect, therefore, of botli these cir^ 
cumstances, that it prescribed what was neglected in the 
practice of mankind, and what was omitted in the ser> 
mons of their teachers, our Lord's injunction to his dis- 
ciples, to love one another, was a new commandment. 
But the novelty of it consisted more particularly in this^. 
that the disciples were required to love one another, after 
the manner, and, if the frailty of human nature might 
so fai' aspire, in the degree in which Christ loved them : 
" As I have loved you, that ye also love one another.'" 
Christians are to adjust their love to one another to the 
measure and example of Clmst's love to them. Christ's 
love was perfect as the principk: from whence it flowed^ 
the original benignity of the divine character. The ex- 
ample of this perfect love in the life of man was a new 
example ; and the injunction of conformity to this new 
example might well be called a new commandment. 
Otherwise, the commandment that men should love one 
another, considered simply in itself, without reference 
to the deficiencies in the manners of the age, or to the 
perfection of Christ's example, had been no new prgr 
cept of i^evealed religion. This is a point which seems 
to be generally mistaken. Men are apt, upon all occa- 
sions, to run into extremes ; and it has been too much 
the practice of preachers, in these Liter ages, in their zeal 
to commend what every one will indeed the more admire 
the more he understands it, to heighten the encomium 
of the Christian sj'stemi by depreciatuig, not only the 
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lessons of the heathen moralists, but the moral part of 
the Mosaic institution. They consider not diat die pcA 
culiar excellence of tlie Christian system lies much 
more in doctrine than in precept. Our Saviour, indeed, 
and his apostles after him, took all occasions of reprov- 
ing the vices of mankind, and of inculcating a punctual 
discharge of the social duties ; and the morality which 
they taught, was of tlie purest and the highest kind. 
The practice of the duties enjoined in their precepts, id 
the end for whrch their doctrines were delivered. It is 
always, therefore, to be remembered, that the practice 
of these duties is a far more excellent thing in the life of 
man — far more ornamental of the Christian profession^ 
than any knowledge of the doctrine without the practice, 
as the end is always more excellent than the means. 
Nay, the knowledge of the doctrines, without an atten- 
tion to the practical part, is a thing of no other worth 
t^an as it may be expected some time or other to pro- 
duce repentance. But this end of bringing men to right 
conduct — ^to habits of temperance and sobriety — ^to the 
mutual exercise of justice and benevolence — ^to honesty 
in their dealings, and truth in their words — ^to a love of 
God, as the protector of the just — ^to a rational fear of 
him, as the judge of human actions,— the establishment 
of this practical religion, is an end common to Chris- 
tianity with all the earlier revelations — with the earliest 
revelations to the patriarchs — with tGe Mosaic institu- 
tion, and with the preachings of the prophets ; and the 
peculiar excellency of Christianity cannot be placed in 
that which it hath in common with all true religions, but 
rather in the efficacy of the means which it employs to 
compass the common end of all, the conversion of the 
lost world to God. The efficacy of these means lies 
neither in tlie fulness nor the pa^picuity of the precqytB 
of the gospel, though they are sufficiendy full and cin 
tirely perspicuous; but the great advantage of the Chris^ 
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tian revdatipn is, that, by the large discovery which it 
^ iKiakes of the principles and plan of God's moral go- 
vernment of the world, it furnishes sufficient motives to 
the practice of those duties, which its precepts, in har- 
mony with the natural suggestions of conscience, and 
with former revelations, recommend. This is the true 
panegyric of the glorious revelation we enjoy, — that its 
doctrines are. more immediately and clearly connected 
with its end, and niore effectual for the attainment of it, 
than the precarious conclusions of human philosophy, 
qr the imperfect discoveries of earlier revelations, — tliat 
the motiyes bfy which its precepts are enforced, are the 
most powerful that might with propriety be addressed to 
free and rational agents. It is commonly said, and some- 
times strenuously insisted, as a circumstance in which 
the ethic of all religions falls short of the Christian, that 
the precept of universal beneyo|ence, embracing all man- 
kind, without distinction of party, sect, or nation, had 
never been heard pf till it was inculcated by our Sa- 
viour. But this is a niistake. Were it not that expe- 
rience and observation afford daily proof how easily a 
sound judgment is misled by the exuberance ev^n of an 
honest zeal, we should be apt to say that this could be 
maintained by none| who had ever read the Old Testa- 
ment. The obligation, indeed, upon Christians, to make 
the avowed enemies of Christianity the ofayects of their 
prayers and of their love, arises out of the peculiar na- 
ture of Christianity, considered as the work of reconci- 
liation. Our Saviour, too, was the first who showed to 
what extent the specific duty of mutual forgiveness is 
included in the general command of mutual love ; but 
the command itself, in it$ full extent, '^ That every man 
bhould love his neighbour as himself,'' we shall find, if 
we consult the Old Testament, to be just as old as any 
part of the religion of the Jews, llie two maxims to 
wlucli our Saviour refers the whole of the law and the 
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prophets, were maxims of the Mosaic law itself. Had 
it, indeed, been otherwise^ our Saviour, when he alleged 
these maxims in answer to the lawyer's question, ^* Which 
is the chief commandment of the law V^ would not have 
answered with that wonderful precision and discernment 
which on so many occaaons put hb adversaries to shame 
and silence. 

Indeed, had these maxims not been found in the law 
of Moses, it would still have been true of them, that 
they contain every thing which can be required of man» 
as matter of general indispensable duty ; insomuch, that 
nothing can become an act of duty to God, or to our 
neighbour, otherwise than as it is capable of being re- 
ferred to the one or the other of these two general topics. 
They might be said, therefore, to be, in the nature of 
the thing, the supreme and chief of all commandments ; 
being those to which all others are naturally and neces- 
sarily subordinate, and in which all others are contained 
as parts in the whole. All this would have been true, 
though neither of these maxims had had a place in the 
law of Moses. But it would not have been a pertinent 
answer to the lawyer's question, nor would it have taken 
the effect which our Lord's answer actually took, with 
the subtle disputants with whom he was engaged, *^ that 
no man durst ask him any more questions." The Iaw« 
yer's question was not, what thing might, in its own na- 
ture, be the best to be commanded ? To this, indeed, 
it might have been wisely answered, that the love of God 
is the best of all things, and that the next best is the love 
of man ; although Moses had not expressly mentioned 
either. But the question was, " Which is the great 
commandment in the /!ani; r'—- that is, in Moses's law; 
for the expression " the law," in the mouth of a Jew, 
could carry no other meaning. To this it had been vain 
to allege, ^^ the love of God or man," had there been jio 
express requisition of them in the law, notwithstanding 
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die confessed natural excellence of the things ; because 
Ae question was not about natural excellence, but what 
was to be reckoned the first in authority and importance 
among the written commandments. Those masters of 
sophistry, with whom our Saviour had been for some 
hours engaged, felt themselves overcome, when he pro- 
duced from the books of the law^ two maxims, which, 
f(HTning a complete and simple summary of the whole, — 
and not only of the whole of the Mosaic law, but of 
every law which God ever did or ever will prescribe to 
man,— evidendy clainied to be the first and chief com- 
mandments, llie first, enjoining the love of God, is to 
be found, in the very words in which our Saviour re- 
cited it, in the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, at the 
fifth verse. The second, enjoining the love of our neigh- 
bour, is to be found, in the very words in which our 
Saviour recited it, in the nineteenth chapter of Leviticus, 
at the eighteenth verse. 

The injunction, therefore, of conformity to his own 
example, is that which is chiefly new in the command- 
ment of our Lord. As it is in this circumstance that 
the commandment is properly his, it is by nothing less 
than the conformity enjoined, or an assiduous endea- 
vour after that conformity, that his commandment is 
fulfilled. 

The perfection of Christ's example it is easier to un- 
derstand than to imitate ; and yet it is not to be under- 
stood without serious and deep meditation on the parti- 
culars of his history. Pure and disinterested in its mo- 
tives, the love of Christ Iiad solely for its end the hap- 
piness of tliose who were the objects of it. An equal 
sharer with the Almighty Father in the happiness and 
glory of the Godliead, the Redeemer had no proper in- 
terest in the fate of fallen man. Infinite in its compre- 
hension, his love embraced his enemies; intense in its 
energy, it incited him to assume a frail and mortal na- 
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lure, — to undergo contempt and death ; constant in its 
operations, in the paroxysm of an agony, the sharpest 
ihe human mind was ever known to sustain, it main- 
tained its vigour unimpaired. In the whole business of 
man's redemption, wonderful in all its parts, in its be- 
sinning, its progress, and completion, the most wonder- 
ful part of all is the character of Christ, — a character 
not exempt from those feelings of the soul and infirmities 
of the body which render man obnoxious to temptation, 
but in which the two principles of piety to God, and 
good will to man, maintained such an ascendancy over all 
the rest, that they might seem by themselves to make 
the whole. This character, in which piety and bene- 
volence, upon all occasions, and in all circumstances, 
overpowered all tho inferior passions, is more incom- 
prehensible to the natural reason of the carnal man, than 
the deepest mysteries, — more improbable tlian the 
greatest miracles, — of all the particulars of the gospel 
history, the most trj'ing to the evil heart of unbelief, — 
the vcr>' last thing, I am persuaded, that a ripened faith 
i*eceivcs ; but of all things the most important and the 
most necessary to be well understood and firmly be- 
lieved,— the most efficacious for the softening of the 
sinner's heart, for quelling the pride of human wisdom, 
and for bringing every thought and miagination of the 
soul into subjection to the righteousness of God. " Let 
this mind," says the aposde, " be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus;" — tliat mind which incited him, 
when he considered the holiness of God, and the guilt 
and corruption of fallen man, to say, " I come to do thy 
will, O God!" — that is, according to the same apostle's 
Interpretation, to do that will by which we are sanctified, 
— to make the satisfaction for the sinful race which di- 
vine justice demanded. Being in the form of God, he 
made himself of no reputation ; he divested himself of 
That external fonn of prlnrj- in which he had been accu5- 
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tbmed to appeal* to the patnardis in the first ages, in 
which he appeared to Moses in the bush, and to his 
ehosen servants in later periods of the Jewish history, 
«— >that form of glixy in which his presence was mani- 
fested between the cherubim in the Jewish sanctuary. 
He made himself of no reputation, and, uniting him«^ 
self to the holy fruit of Mary's womb, he took upon 
him the form of a slave,»-(^ that &llen creature who 
had sold himself into the bondage of Satan, sin, and 
death ; and, being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, — he submitted to the condition of a mait 
in its most humiliating circumstances, and carried his 
obedience unto death— the death even of the cross-^the 
painful ignominious death ol a malcfactcn*, by a public 
execution. He who shall one day judge the world, suf- 
fered himself to be produced as a criminal at Pilate's 
tribunal ; he submitted to the sentence, wtuch the das* 
tardly judge who pronounced it ccmfessed to be unjust : 
the hard of g^ory suffered himself to be made the jest 
€i Herod and his captains; he who could have sum- 
moned twelve legions of angels to form a flaming guard 
around his person, or have called down fire from heaven 
on the guilty city of Jerusalem, on his fdlse accusers, 
his unrighteous judge, the executioners, and the insult- 
ing rabble, — ^made no resistance when his body was 
&stened to the cross by the Roman soldiers, — iCndured 
the reproaches of the chief priests and rulers — ^the taunts 
and revilings of the Jewish populace ; and this not from 
any consternation arising from his bodily sufferings, 
which might be $uiqx)sed for the moment to deprive 
him of the knowledge of himself. He possessed him- 
self to the last. In the height of his agonies, with a 
magnanimity not less extracxdinary than his patient en- 
durance of pain and contumely, he accepted the homage, 
iwdiich, in that situation, was o&red to him as the king 
of Israel, and in the hi^st tone of confident authority', 
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promised to conduct the penitent companion of his suf- 
ferings that very day to Paradise. What, then, w'as the 
motive which restrained the Lord of might and glory, 
diat he put not f(H^ his power for the deliverance of 
himsdf and the destruction of his enemies ?-^£vidently 
that which he avows upon his coming first into the 
world: " I come to do thy will, O God!" and, by do- 
ing of that will, to rescue man from ^vrath and punish- 
ment. Such is the example of resignation to God's will 
-—of indifference to things temporal-;-of humility, and 
of love, we are called upon to imitate. • 

The sense of our inability to attain to die perfection 
of Christ's example, is a reason for much humility, and 
for much mutual forbearance, but no excuse for the 
wilful neglect of his command. It may seem that it is 
of little consequence to inculcate virtues which can be 
but seldom practised ; and a general and active benevo- 
lence, embracing all mankind, and embracing persecu- 
tion and death, may appear to come under this descrip- 
tion : it may seem a virtue proportioned to the abilities 
of few, and inculcated on mankind in general to little 
purpose. But, though it may be given to few to make 
themselves conspicuous as benefactors of mankind, by 
such actions as are usually called great, because the 
effect of them on the welfare of various descriptions of 
the human race is immediate and notorious, the principle 
of relir,:ous philanthropy, influencing the whole conduct 
of a private nuin, in the lowest situations of life, is of 
much more universal benefit than is at first perceived. 
The terror of the laws may restrain men from flagrant 
crimes, but it is this principle alone that can make any 
man a useful member of society. This restrains him». 
not only from those violent invasions of another's right, 
which are punished by human laws, but it overrules the 
passions from which those enormities proceed ; and the 
secret effects of it, were it but once universal, would be 
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more beneficial to human life than the most brilliant ac- 
tions of those have ever been to whom blind supersti- 
tion has erected statues and devoted altars. As this 
principle is that which makes a man the most useful to 
others, so it is that alone which makes the character of 
the individual amiable in itself,— amiable, not only in 
the judgment of man, but in the sight of God, and in 
the truth of things ; for God himself is love, and the 
perfections of God are the standard of all perfecdon. 



SERMON XII. 



Matthew xvi. 28. 

Verily^ I say unto you^ there be some standing heri^ 
which shall not taste of death till they see the Son of 
Man coming in his kingdom* 

1 H£S£ remarkable words stand in the conclusion of 
a certain discourse, with the subject of which, as they 
have been generally understood, they seem to be but 
little connected. It must therefore be my business to 
establish what I take to be their true meaning, before I 
attempt to enlarge upon the momentous doctrine which 
I conceive to be contained in them. 

The marks of horrc»- and aversion with which our 
Lord's disciples received the first intimations of his 
sufferings, gave occasion to a seasonable lecture upon - 
the necessity of self-denial, as the means appointed by 
Providence for the attainment of future happiness and 
glory. " If any one," says our Lord, " would come 
after me," — if any one pretends to be my disciple, " let 
him take up his cross and follow me." To enforce this 
precept, as prescribing a conduct, which, afflicdve as it 
may seem for the present, is yet no other than it is 
every man's truest interest to pursue, he reminds his 
hearers of the infinite disproportion between time and 
eternity ; — ^he assures them of the certainty of a day of 
retribution ; and to that assurance he subjoins the decla- 
ration of the text, as a weighty truth, in which they 
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were deeply interested, — ^for so much die eaniesliiesb 
with which it seems to have been delivered speaks. 
** Verily, I say unto you,"-^these are words bespeaking 
a most serious attention, — " Verily, I say unto you, 
there be some standing here, which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom." 
Here, then, is an assertion concerning some persons 
ho were present at this discourse of our Lord's, that 
" should not taste of death" before a certain time ; 
which time is described as that when " the Son of Man 
should be seen coming in his kingdom." Observe, it 
is not simply the time when the Son of Man should 
come, but the time when he should come in his kingdom^ 
and when he should be seen so coming. In order to 
ascertain the meaning of this assertion, the first point 
must be, to determine, if possiUe, what may be the 
particular time which is thus described. From the re- 
solution of this question, it will probably appear in what 
sense, figurative or literal, it might be affirmed of any 
who were present at this discourse, that they should not 
taste of death before that time ; also, who they might be 
at whom the words ** some standing here" may be sup- 
posed to have been pointed. And when we shall have 
discovered who they were of whom our Lord spake, and 
what it was he spake concerning them, it is likely we 
shall then discern for what purpose of general edification 
the particular destiny of those persons was thus publicly 
declared. 

Many expositors, both ancient and modem, by *^ the 
coming of the Son of Man," in this text, have under- 
stood the tTdnsfiguration. This notion probably takes 
its rise from the manner in which St. Peter mentions 
that* memorable tninsaction, in the first chapter of his 
second catholic epistie ; where, speaking of himself as 
present upon that occasion in the holy mountain, he says 
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that he was then an eye-witness of tlie majesty of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Hence, perhaps, the hint was taken, 
that the transfiguration might be considered as tlie first 
manifestadon of our Lord in glory to tlie sons of men, 
and that the apostles, who were permitted to be present, 
might be said to have seen the Son of Man at that time 
coming in his k: ^^dom; and it must be confessed, that 
no violence is -io .c to the phrase of " the coming of 
the Son of Mail/' considered by itself, in this inter- 
pretation. But, if it be admitted, — if the time described 
as that when the Son of Man should be seen coming in 
his k ingdom, be understood to have been the time of the 
tra-ibfiguration, what will be the amount of the solemn 
asseveration in the text? — ^Nothing more than this, — 
that in the numerous assembly to which our Lord was 
speaking, composed perhaps of persons of all ages, there 
were some, — the expressions certainly intimate no great 
number, — but some few of this great multitude there 
were, who were not to die within a week ; for so much 
was the utmost interval of time between this discourse 
and the transfiguration. Our great Lord and Master 
was uQt accustomed to amuse his followers with any 
such nugatory predictions. 

The like argument sets aside another interpretation, in 
which our Lord's ascension and the mission of the Holy 
Ghost are considered as the ^^ coming in his kingdom" 
intended in the text. Of what importance was it to tell 
a numerous assembly (for it was not to the disciples in 
particular, but to the whole multitude, as we learn from 
St. Mark, that this discourse was addressed), — to what 
purpose, I say, could it be to tell them that there were 
some among them who were destined to live half a year? 

Both these interpretations have given way to a third, 
in which *' the coming of our Lord in his kingdom" is 
supposed to denote the epoch of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. This exposition is perhaps not so well war> 
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uanted as hath been generally imagined, by the usual 
import of the phrase of the ** coming of the Son of 
Man," in other passages of holy writ. There is no 
question but that the coming of our Lord, taken literally, 
signifies his coming in person to the general judgment ; 
and, if the time permitted me to enter upon a minute 
examination of the several texts wherein the phrase oc- 
curs, it might perhaps appear, that, except in the book 
of Revelations, the figurative sense is exceedingly rare 
in the Scriptures of the New Testament, if not altoge- 
ther unexampled. Be that as it may, there is no ques- 
tion but that the coming of our Liord, taken literally, 
agnifies his coming in person to the general judgment ; 
and the close connection of the words of the text with 
what immediately precedes, in our Lord's discourse, 
makes it unreasonable, in my judgment, to look for any 
thing here but the literal meaning. In tlie verse next 
before the text, our Lord q)eaks of the comuig of the 
Son of Man in terms that necessarily limit the notion of 
his coming to that of his last coming to the general 
judgment. '* For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works.'' And then 
he adds, " Verily, I say unto you, there be some stand- 
ing here, which shall not taste of death till they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom." First, it is said 
the Son of Man shall come; — it is immediately added, 
that some then present should see him coming. To 
what purpose is this second declaration, but as a re- 
petition of the first, with the addition of a circumstance 
which might interest the audience in the event, and 
awaken their serious attention to it ? "I will come, and 
some of you shall see me coming." Can it be sup- 
posed, tliat in such an asseveration, the word to come 
may bear two diflerent senses ; and that the coming, of 
which it was said that it should be seen^ should not be 
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visible ? But what then ? Did our Lord actually aver 
that any of those who upon this occasion were his 
hearers, should live to the day of the general judgment? 
-^It cannot be supposed : that were to ascribe to him a 
prediction which the event of things hath Edsified. Mark 
his words : '^ There be some standing here, who shall 
not taste of death." He says not, " who shall not <&," 
but " who shall not taste of death." Not to taste of 
death, is not to feel the pains of it — ^not to taste its AfV- 
temess. In this sense was the same expression used by 
our Lord upon other occasions, as was indeed the mane 
simple expression of not dying. '* If a man keep my 
s^ing, he shall never taste of deathJ^^ The expression 
is to be understood with reference to the intermediate 
state between death and the final jud^ent, in which 
the souls both of the righteous and the wicked exist in 
u conscious state, — the one coiftforted with the hope and 
prospect of their future glory, — the other mortified with 
the expectation of torment. The promise to the saints, 
that they shall never taste of death, is without limitaticMi 
of time ; — in the text, a time being set, until which the 
persons intended shall not taste of death, it is implied 
that then they shall taste it. The departure of the wicked 
into everlasting torment, is, in Scripture, called the se- 
cond death. This is the death from which Christ came 
to save penitent sinners ; and to this the impenitent re- 
main obnoxious, llie pangs and horrors of it will be 
such, that the evil of natural death, in comparison, may 
well l^e overlooked ; and it may be said of the wicked, 
tliat they shall have no real taste of death till they taste 
it in the burning lake, from whence the smoke of their 
torment shall ascend for ever and ever. This is what 
our Lord insinuates in the alarming menace of the text ; 
— ^this, at least, is the most literal exposition tliat the 
words will bear ; and it connects them more than any 
other with the scope and occasion of the whole dis- 
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course. " Whosoever," says our Lord* ** will lose his 
life shall find it," — shall find, instead of the life he loses 
here, a better in the world to come ; " and whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it," — shall lose tlmt life which 
alone is worth his care : *^ for what is a man profited, if 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ; or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?" For there 
will come a day of judgment and retribution ; — the Son 
of Man, — he who now converses with you in a human 
form, " shall come in the glory of the Father, with his 
angels; and then he shall reward every man according 
to his works." On them who, by patient continuance 
in well-doing, have sought for life and immortality, — on 
them he shall bestow glory and happiness, honour and 
praise ; but sharie and rebuke, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil." The purport 
of the discourse was to enforce a just contempt both of 
the enjoyments and of the sufferings of the present life, 
from the consideration of the better enjoyments and of 
the heavier sufferings of the life to come ; and because 
the discourse was occasioned by a fear which the dis- 
ciples had betrayed of the sufferings of this world, for 
which another fear might seem the best antagonist, — fof 
this reason, the point chiefly insisted on, is the magni- 
tude of the loss to them who should lose their souls. 
To give this consideration its full effect, the hearers are 
told that there were those among themselves who stood 
in this dangerous pi*edicament. " There 1x5 some sUmd- 
ing here, who shall not taste of deatli till they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom;" and then will 
they be doomed to endless sufferings, in comparison 
with which the previous pangs of natural death are no- 
thing. " Flatter not yourselves tliat these thrcatenings 
will never be executed, — tliat none will be so incorrigi- 
bly bad as to incur the extremity of these punishments : 
verijy, I say ufito you, there are present in this very 
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assembly y— there are persons standing here, who will be 
criminal in that degree, that they will inevitably feel the 
severity of vindictive justice, — persons who now per- 
haps hear these warnings with incredulity and contempt : 
but the time will come, when they will see the Son of 
Man, whom they despised — whom they rejected— whom 
they persecuted, coming to execute vengeance on them 
who have not known God, nor obeyed the gospel; and 
then will they be doomed to endless sufferings, in com- 
parison with which the previous pangs of natural death 
are nothing." 

It will be proper, however, to consider, whether, 
among the hearers of this discourse, there might be any 
at whom it may be probiable that our Lord should point 
so express a denunciation of final destniction. 

" There are some standing here^ — The ori^bal words, 
according to the reading which our English translators 
seem to have followed, might be more exactly rendered 
— " There are certain persons standing here;^^ where the 
expression certain persons hath just the same definite 
sense as a certain person^ the force of the plural number 
being only that it is a more reser\'ed, and, for that rea- 
son, a more alarming way of pointing at an individual. 
Now, in the assembly to which our Lord was speaking, 
a certain person^ it may well be supposed, was present^ 
whom charity herself may hardly scruple to include 
among the miserable objects of God's fimd vengeance. 
The son of perdition, Judas the traitor, was standing 
there. Our Saviour's first prediction of his passion was 
that which gave occasion to this whole discourse. It 
may reasonably be supposed, that the tragical conclusion 
of his life on earth was present to his mind, with all its 
horrid circumstances: and, among these, none v^as 
likely to make a more painful impression than the trea- 
son of his base disciple. His mind possessed with these 
objects, Miien the scene of the general jucigment comos 
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ill view,— ^the traitor standing in his sight,<-^his crime 
f(yeseen, — the sordid motives of it understood, — the 
forethought of the fallen apostle's punishment could not 
but present itself; and this drew from our divine in- 
.structor that alarming menace, which must have struck 
a chill of horror to the heart of every one that heard it, 
and the more, because the particular application of it was 
not at the time understood This was the e&ct intended. 
Our LfOrd meant to impress his audience with a just 
' and affecting sense of the magnitude of those evils — the 
sharpness of those pains, which none but the ungodly 
shall ever feel, and from which none of the ungodly ever 
shall escape. 

Nor in this passage only, but in every page of holy 
writ, are these terrors displayed, in expressions studi- 
ously adapted to lay hold of the imagination cf mankind, 
and awaken the most thoughdess to such an habitual 
sense of danger, as might be sufficient to overcome the 
most powerful allurements of vice. ^' The vncked are 
to go into outer darkness ; there is to be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth ; they are to depart into everlasting 
fire, prepared for die Devil and his angels, where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched; there 
they shall drink of the wrath of God, poured out with- 
out mixture into the cup of his indignation." Whatever 
there may be of figure in some of these expressions, as 
much as this they certainly import, — that the future 
state of the wicked will be a state of exquisite torment 
both of body and mind,— of torments, not only intense 
in degree, but incapable of intermission, cure, or end. 
-^a condition of unmixed and perfect evil, not less de- 
prived of future hope than of present enjoyment. 

It is amazing, that a danger so strongly set fortli should 
l)e disregarded ; and this is the more amasing, when wr 
take a view of the particular casts and complexions of 
character among which this disregard is chiefly found. 
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They may be reduced to three different classes, accord- 
ing to the three different passions by which they are se- 
verally overcome, — ambition, avarice, and sensuality. 
Personal consequence is the object; of the first class ; 
tvealth, of the second ; pleasure, of the third. Personal 
consequence is not to be acquired but by great under.- 
takings, bold in the first conception, difficult in execu- 
tion, extensive in consequence. Such undertakings de- 
mand great abilities. Accordingly, we commonly find 
in the ambitious man a superiority of parts, in some 
measure proportioned to the magnitude of his designs : 
it is his particular talent to weigh distant consequences, 
to provide against them, and to turn every thing, by a 
deep policy and forecast, to his own advantage. It might 
be expected, tliat this sagacity of understanding would 
restrain him from the desperate folly of sacrificing an 
unfading crown for that glory that must shortly pass 
away. Again, your avaricious money-getting nuui is 
generally a character of ^vonderful discretion. It might 
be expected that he would be exact to count his gains, 
and would be the last to barter possessions which he 
might hold for ever, for a wealth that shall be taken from 
him, and shall not profit him in the day of wraths 
Then, for those servants of sin, the effeminate sons of 
sensual pleasure, these are a feeble timid race. It might 
be expected that these, of all men, would want firmness 
to brave the danger. Yet so it is,— the ambitious pur- 
sues a conduct which must end in shame ; the miser, to 
be rich now, makes himself poor for ever ; and the ten- 
der delicate voluptuary shrinks not at the tliought of 
endless burnings ! 

These things could not be, but for ok of these two 
reasons, — either that there is some lurking incredulity in 
men — an evil heart o/unbeUef, that admits not the gospel 
doctrine of punishment in its full extent; or, that their 
imaginations set th^ danger at a prodigious distance. 
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The Seriptures are not more explicit in the threaten- 
ings of wrath upon the impenitent, than in general as* 
sertions of God's forbearance and mercy. These asser- 
tions are confirmed by the voice of nature, which loudly 
proclaims the goodness as well as the power of the uni- 
versal Lxml. Man is frail and imperfect in his original 
constitution. This, too, is the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures ; and every man's experience unhappily confirms 
it Human life, by the appointment of Providence, is 
short : *' He hadi made our dajrs as it were a span long." 
^^ Is it, then, to be supposed, that this good, this mer- 
ciful, this long-suffering God, should doom his frail im- 
perfect creature man to endless punishment, for the fol- 
lies, — call tliem, if you please, the crimes of a short 
life ? Is he injured by our crimes, that he should seek 
this vast revenge ; or does his nature delight in groans 
and lamentations ? — It cannot be supposed. WKat re- 
velation declares of the future condition of the wicked, 
is prophecy ; and prophecy, we know deals in poetical 
and exaggerated expressions." Such, perhaps, is the 
language which the sinner holds within himself, when he 
is warned of the wrath to come ; and such language he 
is taught to hold, in the writings and the sermons of our 
modem sectaries. He is taught, that the punishment 
threatened is far more hea^y than will be executed : he 
is told, that the words which, in their literal meaning, 
denote endless duration, are, upon many occasions, in 
Scripture, as in common speech, used figuratively or 
abusively, to denote ver>' long but yet definite periods 
of time. These notions are inculcated in the writings, 
not of infidels, but of men, who, with all their errors, 
must be numtered among the friends and advocates of 
virtue and religion ; — but, while we willingly bear wit- 
ness to their worth, we must not the less strenuously 
resist their dangerous innovations. 

The question concerning the eternity of punishment 
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Oike some others, which, considered merely as ques- 
tions of philosophy, may be of long and difficult discus^ ^ 
sion) might be brought to a speedy determination, if 
men, before they heat themselves with argument, would 
impartially consider how far reason, in her natural 
strength, may be competent to the inquiry. I do nol 
mean to affirm generally that reason is not a judge in 
matters of religion : but I do maintain, that there ate 
certain points concerning the nature of the Deity, am) 
the schemes of Providence, upon which reason is dumb 
and revelation is explicit ; and that, in these points, there 
is no certain guide but the plain obvious meaning of the 
written word. The question concerning the eternal du- 
ration of the torments of the wicked is one of these. 
From any natural knowledge that we have of the Divine 
character, it never can be proved that the scheme of 
eternal punishment is unworthy of him. 

It cannot be proved that this scheme is inconsistent 
with his natural perfections, — his essential goodness. 
What is essential goodness ? — It is usually defined by a 
single property, — ^the love of virtue for its own sake. 
The definition is good, as far as it goes ; but is it com** 
plete ? Does it comprehend die whole of the thing in- 
tended ? — Perhaps not. Virtue and vice are opposites : 
love and hate are opposites. A consistent character 
must bear c^posite afiections towards opposite things. 
To love virtue, therefore, for its own sake, and to hate 
vice for its o^vn sake, may equally belong to the cha- 
racter of essential goodness ; and ttms, as virtue in itself, 
and for its own sake, 1721^^ be the object of God's love 
and favour, so, incurable vice, in itself, and for its own 
sake, may be the object of his hatred and persecution. 

Again, it cannot be proved that the scheme of eternal 
punishment is inconsistent with the relative perfections 
of the Deity — with those attributes which are displayed 
in his dealings with the rati(Hial part of his qreation : for 
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who is he that shall determine in what proportions the 
attributes of justice and mercy, forbearance and severity, 
ought to be mixed up in the character of the Supreme 
Governor of the universe? 

Nor can it be proved that eternal punishment is incon* 
astent with the schemes of God's moral government : 
fir who can define the extent of that government? Who 
among the sons of men hath an exact understanding of 
its ends — a knowledge of its various parts, and of their 
mutual relations and dependencies? Who b he that 
shall explain by what motives the righteous are to be 
preserved from falling from their future state of glory? 
—That they shall not fall, we have the comfortable as- 
surance of God's wend. But by what means is the se- 
curity of their state to be effected ? — ^Unquestionably by 
the influence of moral motives upon the minds of free 
and rational agents. But who is so enlightened as to 
foresee what particular motives may be the fittest for 
the purpose? Who can say, These mig^t be sufficient, 
— ^these are superfluous ? Is it impossible^ that, among 
other motives, the sufierings of the wicked may have a 
salutary effect? And shall God spare the wicked, if 
the presciTation of the righteous should call for the per- 
petual example of their punishment ?-*-Since, U^n, no 
proof can be deduced, from any natural knowledge that 
we have of God, that the scheme of eternal punishment 
is unworthy of the Divine character, — since there is no 
proof that it is inconsistent either \vith the natural per*^ 
fections of God, or witli his relative attributes, — since it 
may be necessary to the ends of his government, upon 
what grounds do we proceed, when we pretend to in- 
terpret, to qualify, and to extenuate the threatenings of 
holy writ ? 

The original frailty of human nature, and the provi- 
dential shortness of huitian life, are alleged to no purpose 
in this argument. Eternal punishment is not denounced 
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against the fr^, but against the hardened and perverse; 
and life is to be esteemed long or short, not from any 
prcq>ortion it may bear to eternity (which would be 
equally none at ail, though it were protracted to ten 
thousand times its ordinary length), but according as die 
space of it may be more or less than may be just suffi- 
cient for the purposes of such a state as our present life 
is, of discipline and probation. There must be a cer- 
tain length of time, the precise measure of which can 
be known to none but God, witliin which, the promises 
and the threatenings of the gospel, joined with the ex- 
perience which every man's life aiTords of God's power 
and providence— of the instability and vanity of alt 
worldly enjoyments, — there must, in the nature of things, 
be a certain measure of time, within which, if at aO^ 
this state of experience, joined with future hopes and 
fears, must produce certain degrees of improvement in 
moral wisdom and in virtuous habit. If, in all that time, 
no effect is wrought, the impediment can only have 
arisen from incurable self-will and obstinacy. If the or- 
dinary period of life be more than is precisely sufficient 
for this trial and cultivation of the character, those cha- 
racters which shall show themselves incorrigibly bad, 
will have no claim upon the justice or the goodness of 
God, to abridge the time of their existence in misery, 
so.that it may bear some certain proportion to the short 
period of their wicked lives. Qualities are not to be mea- 
sured by duration : tliey bear no more relation to it than 
they do to space. The hatefulness of sin is seated in 
itself — in its own internal quality of evil : by that its ill- 
deservlngs are to be measured, — not by the narrowness 
of the limits either of time or place, within which the 
good providence of God hath confined its power of doing 
mischief. 

If, on any ground, it were safe to indulge a hope that 
the suflerincf of the wicked may have an end, it ^vould 
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be upon the principle adc^ted by the great Origen, and 
by other eminent examples of learning and piety which 
our own times have seen, — ^that the actual endurance of 
punishment in the next life will produce effects to which 
the apprehension of it in this had been insufficient, and 
end, afler a . long course of ages, in the reformation of 
the worst characters. But the principle that this effect is 
possible — ^that the heart may be reclaimed by force, is 
at best precarious ; and tlie only safe principle of human 
conduct is the belief, that unrepented sin will suffer end- 
less punishment hereafter. 

Perhaps, the dbtance at which imagination sets the 
prospect of futm^ punishment, may have a more gene- 
ral influence in diminishing the effect of God's merciful 
warnings, than any sceptical doubts about the intensity 
or the duration of the sufferings of the wicked. The 
Spirit of God means to awaken us from this delusion, 
when he tells us, by the aposdes and holy men of old, 
that the ^^ coming of the Lord draweth nigh." He means, 
by these declarations, to remind ever man that his parti- 
cular doom is near : for, whatever may be the season ap- 
pointed in the secret counsels of God, for " that great 
and terrible day, when the heavens and the earth shall 
flee from the face of him who shall be seated on the 
throne, and their place shall be no more found," — what- 
ever may be the destined time of this public catastroplje, 
the end of the world, with respect to every individual, 
takes place at the conclusion of his own life. In the 
grave there will be no repentance ; no virtues can be ac- 
quired — no evil habits thrown off. With that character, 
whether of virtue or vice, witli which a man leaves the 
world, with that he must appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ. In that moment, therefore, in which his 
present life ends, every man's future condition becomes 
irreversibly determined. In this sense, to every one that 
standeth here, " the coming of the Lord draweth nigh, — 
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the Judge b at the door; let us watch, dierefore, and 
pray,"— watch over ourselves, and pray for the succours 
of Go^'s grace, that we may be able to stand before the 
Son of Man. Nor shall vigilance and prayer be inef- 
fectual. On the incorris^ble and perverse,— on those 
who mock at God's threatenings, aiid reject hb promises^ 
—on these only the severity bf wrath will fall^ But, for 
those who lay these warnings seriously to heart— who 
dread the pollutions of the worid, and flee from sin as 
from a serpent-~who fear God's displeasure more dian 
death, and seek his favour more than life,-^though 
much of frailty will to the last adhere to them, yet these 
are the objects of the Father's mercy-— of the Re- 
deemer's love. For these he died,^'— f<^ these he pleads, 
— ^these he supports and strengthens with his Spirit,^-^ 
these he shall lead with him triumphant to the mansions 
of glory, when Sin and Death shall be cast into the lake 

of fire. 
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f9Bt/4ilio tmto ifiiCf ffi0t thou art Peter; and upM this 
,1 rock I vriil build mjf .eh$irchf and the gates qf heU shall 
V ndt prevail agavut U. And I wili give unto thee the 
^fyt (if the kingdmn ^f heaven; and whatsoever thou 
^Jiaii bind an earth shaU be bound in heaven^ and what' 
^ soipver thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in hea- 

IT is much to be lamented, that the sense of this im- 
portant text, in which our Lord for the first time makes 
explicit mention of his church, declaring, in brief but 
comprehensive terms, the ground-* work of the institution, 
the high privil^^es of the community, and its glorious 
hope, — it is much to be lamented, that the sense of so 
important a text should have been brought under doubt 
and obscurity, by a variety of forced and discordant ex- 
positions, which prejudice and party-spirit have pro- 
duced ; while writers in the Roman communion have en- 
deavoured to find in this passage a foundation fof the 
vain pretensions of the Roman pontiff, and Protestants, 
on the other hand, have been more solicitous to give it a 
sense which might elude those consequences, than at- 
tentive to its true and interesting meaning. It will not 



* PreMhed Icfbre the SocitQr for tbe PropagatioD of the Qoipel in Foreifn. 
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be foreign to the purpose of otir present meeting, Hy 
without entering into a particular discussion of the va- 
rious interpretations that have l)een ofered, we take thb' 
text itself in hand, and try whether its tn^t meanhis; 
may not still be fixed with certainty, by die natuirt 
import of the words themselves, without any othtv 
comment than what the occasbn upon which they iMNs 
spoken, and certain occurrences in the first formation of 
the church, to which diey prophetically allude, afford* * 

Among the divines of the veformed churches, espe* 
ckiUy the Calvinists, it hath been a favourite notion, that 
St Peter himself had no particular interest in the pro^ 
itiises whidi seem in this passage to be made to him; 
The words were addressed by our Lord to St. P^cr^ 
upon the occasion of his prompt confession of hisfivth ^ 
in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the living God ; and 
this confession of St« Peter's was his answer to a ques« 
tion which our Lord had put to the apostles in general, 
" Whom say ye that I am ?"— which question had arisen 
out of the answers they returned to an antecedent ques-' 
tion, " Whom say men that I am ?" 

Now, with respect to this confession of St Peter's, 
two of the most learned and acute amcmg die commen- 
tators of antiquity, St. Chrysostom and St Jerome, so- 
licitous, as it should seem, for the general reputation of 
the apostles, as if they thought, that, at this early period, 
no one of them could without blame be behind another 
in the fulness and the fervour of his faith ; — rfrqm theft, 
or from what motives it is not easy to divine, theae two 
ancient commentators have taken upon them to assert 
that St* Peter, upon this occasion, was but the qx>kes- 
man of the company, and replied to our Lord's ques- 
tion, ^^ Whom say ye that I am?" in the nave of all. - 

Improving upon this hint, modem expositca^ of thcf 
Calvinistic school proceed to a conclusion which must 
stand or fall with the assumption upon which it ier 
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jbuaded. They say, since. StcPeter's eon£ession of his 
fiuth was not his own particular confession, but the ge- 
neral confession of the apostles, made by his mouth, the 
bhsssing annexed must be equally common to them all, 
and W9S pronounced upon St Peter, not individually, 
but as the reinesentative of the twdve; insomuch, that 
wbalever the privileges may be which are described in 
my text as the custody of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and the authority to bind and loose on earth, 
with an eflfect that shoukl be ratified in heaven, — ^what- 
ever these privileges may be, St. Peter, according to 
these expositors, is. no otherwise interested in them 
than as an equal sharer with the rest of the apostolic 
band. 

But we may be allowed to demand of these apt disci- 
ples of St (Chrysostom and St Jerome, what right they 
can make out for St Peter to be the spokesman of the 
company, and, without any previoqs cbnsqltation with 
his brethren, to come forward with an answer, in the 
name of all, to a question of such moment What right 
will they pretend for St. Peter to take 9q ipuch upon 
him,—- unless they will concede to him that personal pre- 
cedence among the twelve, which, howeVer it may be 
evinced by many circumstances in the sacred history, it 
is the express purpose of their exposition to refute? 
St Peter, it must be confessed, upon two other occa- 
sions, spoke in the name of all. But, that he so spake 
upon those occasions, is not left to be understood as a 
thing of course ; but it is evident in the one instance, 
by tlje very words he used, — in the other, it is re- 
marked by the sacred historian. In the present case, 
have we any such evidence of the thing supposed — any 
indicatioaff it in the apostle's words— -any assertion of 
the historian ? — Quite the contrary. To our Lord's first 
question, " Whom say men that I am?*' the answer, 
we are told indeed, was general. " They said — " says 
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the sacitd hiatarian. The question was gbout a plain 
matter of fiict^ conceming which there could not be 
two qpinjona. To the seccmd question, *' Whom say 
ye that I am ?" Simon Peter is mentioned as the person 
who alone replied,— as if, upon this point, no one else 
was ready with an answer. *' Simon Peter answered 
and said — ," Why is the mode of narration changed? 
Why is it not said again, " They said ?" Why is the 
speaker, and the speaker only, named in the one case 
rather than in the other, if the answer given was equally 
in both a common answer ? Whence is it that the two 
other evangelists who have recorded this discourse, 
though far less minute in the detail of the particulars 
than St. Matthew, are both, however, careful to name 
St. Peter as the person who replied to the second ques* 
tion ? And whence is it that not the most distant hint of 
any general concurrence of the aposdes in St. Peter's 
sentiments is given by any one of tliese three writers? 

Again, let the manner of our Lord's reply to St. Peter 
be remarked. I would ask, in what way any one person 
of a numerous company can be more pointedly ad- 
dressed, — in what way can a discourse be more expressly 
confined and limited to one, in exclusion of the rest, 
than by calling that one person by his proper name, ad- 
ding to his proper name his patronymic, and subjoining 
to that distinct compellation these express words, *^ I 
say unto thee ?" But this was the manner of our Lord's 
reply to St. Peter's confession of his faith. ^' Blessed 
art tliou, Simon Bar- Jonah ; and I say also unto thee — ." 
Can it be supposed, that what was thus particularly said 
to Simon, son of Jonah, was equally said to another 
Simon, who was not the son of Jonah — to James, the 
son of Alpheus- — to the sons of Zebedee, or any other 
persons present who were not named? I ask, by what 
other mode of compellation our Lord could have more 
distincdy marked St. Peter as the individual object of 
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discourse, had he intended so to mark him? I ask, by 
what mode of compellation was St. Peter marked as the 
kidividual object of ow* Lord's discourse upon another 
occasion, upon which no man in his senses ever doubted 
that St. Peter individually was addressed ?-— By the same 
ihode of compellaticm which is used here; — he was 
spoken to by his name and by his patronymic. '^ Simon, 
son of Jonah, lovest thou me." Clearly, therefore, Peter 
individually was Upon this occasion blessed by our 
Lord ; — clearly, therefore, the confessicm wluch obtained 
die blessing was St. Peter's own. 

It may perhaps be objected, that it is upon record in 
St. John's gospel, that, upoi^ another occasion, the self- 
same confession, in die self-same terms, was made by 
St. Peter in the name of all. — I answer, it was upon a 
subsequent occasion ; when, it may well be supposed, 
the satisfaction which our Lord upon this occasion had 
expressed in St. Peter's confession, had made a deep 
impression upon the minds of the apostles, and had 
brought them to a general concurrence in St. Peter's 
sentiments. But it is particularly to be remarked, that 
St. Peter, upon this occasion, making a confession for 
himself, as I contend, obtains a blessing; — afterwards, 
when the same confession was made by him in the name 
of all, no blessing follows it. The reason is obvious. 
The blessing due to the Jlrst confession was already 
St. Peter's : he had carried off the prize ; and the rest 
of the apostles, more tardy, though not less sincere in 
the same faith, could have no share of what St. Peter 
had made his own. 

But there is yet another argument that St Peter, upon 
diis occasion, spake singly for himself; the force of 
which, however it hath passed unnoticed, is nothing 
short of demonstration. It is to be drawn from diose 
words of our Lord, " I say unto thee, thou art Peter." 
Proper names, in the Hebrew language, w^re tides ra- 
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ther than nimes-^words expressive of some peculiar 
adjunct of the persons by v/ham they were first borne. 
This was more particularly the case when a person's 
name was changed. The new name was always «gni« 
ficant, and, for the most part, when given by Divine 
authority, predictive of some peculiarity in the charac- 
ter, the life, the achievements, or the destiny of the 
person on whom it was imposed. When Simon, son of 
Jonah, first became a follower of our Lord, our Lord 
gave him the name of Cephas^ of the rock^ which passed 
into the equivalent word of the Greek language, Petroim 
Our Lord, upon this occasion of his confisssion of his 
faith, says to him, " Thou art Peter." ITie like fiarm 
of words,-^though the similarity appears not in our 
English Bibles,— but the like form of words was used 
by the patriarch Jacob, as the exordium of the blessing 
which he pronounced upon the most distinguished of 
his sons. *^ Thou art Judah ; thy brethren shall praise 
thee ;"^*-that is. Thou hast been rightly named Judah ; 
the name properly belongs to thee, becanse thou wilt be 
what the name imports, the object of thy brethren's 
praise. So, here, " Thou art Peter," — that is. Thou 
hast been properly so named; for it now appears that 
thou hast about thee what the name imports. But how 
was it that this now appeared? Notliing liad passed 
which could discover any peculiarity of St. Peter, unless 
it was the confession which he had made c^ his faith in 
Jesus. This confession, therefore, was, by our Lord's 
own judgment, that wluch evinced the singular propriety 
of the name. But how should this confession evince 
the propriety of the name, if the merit of the confession 
was not at this time peculiar to St. Peter ? If this con- 
fession contains the reason of the name, and yet was the 
common confession of all the apostles, made only by 
St. Peter's mouth, the inevitable consequence will be, 
fhat the name might have been imposed with equal pro-' 
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lirkty upon any one of the twelve, Judas Iscariot per- 
haps alone excepted ;— -which is in effect to say^ that it 
was imposed upon Simon, the son of Jonah, by the 
omniscient discemer of the hearts of men, with no pro- 
priety at all. 

Standing upon this firm ground of argument, we may 
now venture to assume a confident tone, nor scruple to 
assert, that St. Peter, upon this occasion, answered only 
for himself,— that the blessing he obtained was for him- 
self singly, the reward of his being foremost in the 
&ith which he confessed,^ — ^that, to be the carrier of 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven — to loose and bind 
on eardi, in any sense in which the expressions may 
bear in this passage— were perscmal distinctions of the 
venerable primate of the apostolic cdlege, apprc^ated 
to him in positive and absolute exclusion of all other 
persons, — in exclusion of the apostles, his contempora- 
ries, and of the Bishops of Rome, his successors. We 
need not scruple to assert, that any interpretation of this 
passage, or of any part of it, founded upon a notion 
that St. Peter, upon this occasicm, spake, or was spoken 
to as the representative of the aposdes, is groundless and 
erroneous. 

Having laid this foundation, let us now endeavour to 
fix the sense, first of the promise to St. Peter, and, in 
the next place, of the promise to the church. 

The promise to St. Peter consists of these two articles, 
— ^that the keys of the kingdom of heaven should be 
given to him, and that whatsoever he should bind or 
loose on earth should be bound or loosed in heaven. 



* Some sort of generni coofestioo of mir Lord at Son of God. bad been made, 
bj different pergont, upon different oecasions, before this of St. Peter's,— br 
Nathaniel) apon bis very first acquaintance with our Lord,— by the apostles, and 
others perhaps with thera, in the hoat, upon the lake of Gennesaret, after the 
storm. It is shown in the sequel, that this Isst fdl far short of St Peler^s; ancT 
the same remark would spplv to Nathaniel's. St. Peter was unquettionably fore* 
^nrot in the full distioet ooDteifion now made. 
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The kesrs of the kingdom of heaven here pitmiaed to 
St. Peter, by the principles we have kiid down for the 
exposition of this text, must be something quite distinct 
from that with which it hath generally been confounded * 
— the power of the remission and retention of sins, con- 
ferred by our Lord, after his resurrection, upon the ' 
apostles in general, and transmitted through them to the 
perpetual succession of the priesthood. This is the dis- 
cretionary power lodged in the priesthood of dispensing 
the sacraments, and of granting to the penitent and re- 
fusing to the obdurate the benefit and comfort of abso- 
lution. The object of this power is the individual upon 
whom it is exercised, according to the particular circum- 
stances of each man's case. It was exercised by the 
apostles in many striking instances : it is exercised now 
by every priest, when he administers or withholds the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord's supper, or, upoa 
juist grounds, pronounces or refuses to pronounce upon 
an individual the sentence of absolution. 

St. Peter's custody of the keys was quite another 
thing. It was a temporary, not a perpetual authority ; its 
object was not individuals, but the whde human race* 
The kingdom of heaven upon earth is the true church 
of God. ' It is now, therefore, the Christian church;— 
formerly the Jewish church was that kingdom. The 
true church is represented in th'is text, as in many pas- 
sag^ of holy writ, under the image of a walled city, to be 
entered only at the gates. Under the Mosaic economy 
these gates were shut, and particular persons only could 
obtain admittance, — Israelites by birth, or by legal in- 
corporation. The locks of these gates w*ere the rites of 
the Mosaic law, which obstructed the entrance of aliens. 
But, after our Lord's ascension, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the keys of the city were given to St. Peter, 
by that vision which taught him, and authorised him to 
teach others, that all distinctions of one nation from an* 
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otiier were at an end. By vHtue of this special com- 
Viissioii) the great apostle qqdied the key, pushed back 
the hcit of the lock, and threw the gates of the city open 
folt the adttiission of the whole Gentile world, in the in- 
stance of Cornelius and his family. To this, and to diis 
only, our Loid prophetically alludes, when he promises 
tb St. Peter the custody of the kesrs. 

With this, the second aitide o£ the pronuse, die au- 
thority to loose and bind, ia dosely connected. This 
agiain being, by virtue of our nde of intetpretati(»i, pe- 
euliar to St Peter, must be a distinct thing from the 
perpeturi standing power of itiscipline, conveyed upon 
;- a later occasion to the church in general, in the same 
figurative terms. St. Peter was the first instrument of 
>s^: * IVovidcnGe in dissolving the obligation of the Mosaic 
law in the ceremonial, and of binding it in the mond 
part. The tescript, indeed, for that puipose, was drawn 
by St. James, and confirmed by the authority of die 
apostles in general^ under the direction of the Hdy 
Ghost ; bttt the Holy CHiost moved the aposties to this 
^eat business by the suggestion and the persuasion cf 
St. Peter, as we read in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. And this was his particular and per- 
sonal commission to bind and loose. 

I mxist not quit this part of my subject without ob- 
serving, tiiat no authority over the rest of the aposties 
was given to St. Peter, 1^ the promise made to him, in 
ehher or in both its branches; nor was any rig^t con- 
veyed to him, which could descend from him to his 
successors in any see. The promise was indeed simply 
a iirediction that he would be selected to be die first in- 
strument in a great worit of Providence, which was of 
such a nature as to be done once for all; and, being 
done, it cannot be repeated. The great apostle fulfilled 
his commission in his lifetime. He applied his key,-^ 
he turned back the lock,--4ie loosed and he bound. 
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The gates of the kingdom of heaven am throurn .open, 
— the ceremonial law %$ abrogi^ed*r-the moral ir con- 
firmed ; and the successors of St. Peter, in the 9ee of 
Rome, can give neither furtherance nor obstruction to 
the business. 

So much fm- the promise of St. Peter« The promise 
to the church, which is next to be considered, consists 
likewise of two articles, — that it should be built upon a 
rock ; and that, being so built, the gates of hdl should 
not prevail against it. 

The first part of the promise, that the church shouki 
be built upon a rock, is contained in those words of our 
Lord to St. Peter, ^* I say unto thee, thou art Peter; and 
upon this rock (cm*, as the words might be better ren- 
dered, * upon this self-same rock') I will buikl my 
church;'^ — ^whidi may be thus paraphrased: "Thou 
hast now shown the propriety of the name which I gave 
thee, taken from a rock ; for thou hast about thee that 
which hath in it die likeness of a rock; and upon this 
self-same rocky thing I will build my church." We 
have already seen, that die reason of the name of Peter, 
g^ven to Simon, lay hi the confession which he now 
made. In that confession, therefore, we must seek the 
rocky thing to which the name alluded. Of all natund 
substances, a rock, though not peiiiaps the most dense, 
is certaiidy the most durable, the least liable to internal 
decay, and the least obnoxious to destruction or damage 
by any external force; for whidi reason, the sacred 
writers often apply to rocky mountsuns die epithet of 
everlasting. Hence, a rock is the most apt image that 
the material world affords of pure unadulterated truth, — 
in its nature, than adamant more firm — more permanent 
— more insurmountable. These diings being put toge- 
ther, what shaH we find in St. Peter's confession, which 
might be represented by a rock, but die truth of it? 
This, then, is die rock upon wluch our Lord promises; 
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to build his church, — ^the faith confessed by St Peter, 
in a truth, firm, solid, and immutable. 

This being the case, it will be necessary, for the fuller 
explication of the promise, to consider the extent and 
the particulars of this faith of St. Peter's. 

It is remarkable, that the aposdes in general, upon a 
certain occasion, confessing a faith in Jesus as the Son 
of God, obtained no blessing. I speak not now of that 
confession which upon a subsequent ocsasion was made 
by St. Peter, in the name of all ; but of a confession 
made before, by the apostles in a body, for any thing 
that appears, without St. Peter's intervention. We read, 
in the fourteenth chapter of St. Matthew's gospel, that 
after the storm upon the lake of Gennesaret, which 
ceased upon our Lord's entering into the vessel, " They 
that were in the ship came and worshipped him, saying, 
Of a truth thou art the Son of God." No blessing fol- 
lows. Simon Peter, some short time after, confesses, 
in terms which to an inattentive reader might seem but 
equivalent, and he is blessed. The conclusion is ine- 
vitable, that more was contained in this confession of 
St. Peter's than in the prior confession of the apostles in 
the ship, — ^more, therefore, than in a bare confession of 
lesus as a Son of God. 

What that more was, will easily be understood, if we 
take St. Peter's answer in connection with our Lord's 
question, paying a critical attention to the terms of 
both. Our Lord puts his first question in these terms : 
" Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am ?" 
Then he says, " Whom say ye that I am ?" Simon 
Peter answers, " Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God." Our Lord, in the terms of his question, 
asserts of himself that he is the Son of Man : St. Peter's 
answer, therefore, connected with our Lord's question, 
amounts to this: " Thou, who sayest rightly of thyself 
that thou art the Son of Man, art Christ, the Son of the 
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living God." St. Peter therefore asserts these three 
things of Jesus : that he was Christ, — ^that he was the 
Son of Man, — and that he was the Son of God. The 
Son of Man, and the Son of God, are distinct titles of 
the Messiah. The title of the Son of Man belongs to 
him as God the Son ; — ^the title of the Son of God be- 
longs to him as man. The former characterizes him as 
that one of the three persons of the ever blessed Trinity 
which was made man ; — ^the other characterizes him as 
that man which was wiited to the Godhead. St. Peter's 
confession, therefore, amounts to a full acknowledgment 
of the great mystery of godliness, God manifest in the 
fleshy to destroy tlie works of the Devil; and the truth 
of this faith is the rock upon which Christ promises to 
build his church. 

Upon the second article of the promise to the church, 
^^ that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it," the 
time compels me to be brief. Nor is there need I 
should be long. In the present state of sacred literature, 
it were an a&ont to this assembly to go about to prove 
that the expression of " the gates of hell" describes the 
invisible mansion of departed souls, with allusion to the 
sepulchres of the Jews and other eastern nations, under 
the ^ image of a place secured by barricadoed gates, 
through which there is no escape, by natufal means, to 
those who have once been compelled to enter. Promis- 
ing that these gates shall not prevail against his church, 
our Lord promises not only perpetuity to the church, to 
the last moment of the world's existence, notwithstand- 
ing the successive mortality of all its membem in all 
ages, but, what is much more, a final triumph over 
the power of the grave. Firmly as the gates of Hades 
may be barred, they shall have no power to confine his 
departed saints, when the last trump shall sound, and the 
voice of the archangel shall thunder through the deep. 

I have now gone through the exposition of my text. 
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as much at large as the tune would allow, though more 
briefly than the greatness of the sufcti^t might deserve* 
To apply the whole to the more unmediate concerns of 
this assembly, I shall conclude with two remarks. 

The first is, That die church, to Mdiich our Lord jh'o- 
mises stability, and a final conquest over the power of 
the grave, is the building raised by himself as- the mas- 
ter-builder,-~that is, by persons commissioned by him, 
acting under hb directions, and asusted by his Spirit, 
upon the solid rock of the truth of Si. Peter's faith. 
That fiuth was a fsuth in the Mediatorial offices of Christ, 
in his divinity, und in the mystery of the incarnation. 
Whatever may be raised by man upon any other founda- 
tion, however it may assume the name of a church, is 
no part of Christ's building, and hath no interest in 
these glorious promises. This deserves the serious at- 
tention of all who in any manner engage in the plantation 
of churches, and the prqiagation of the goq[)el. By 
those who have the appointment of itinerant missionaries 
fyt the conversion of the heathen, it should be particu- 
hriy attended to, in the dioioe of persons fix- so great 
an undertaking; and it deserves the conscientious atten- 
tion of every such missionary, in the prosecution of his 
work. Whatever may be the difficulty of giving a fight 
apprehension of the mysteries of our religion to savages, 
whose minds have never yet been raised to the con- 
templation of any higher object than the wants of the 
animal life,---*the difficulty, great indeed, but not inse- 
parable to him that woik:eth with us, must be encoun- 
tered, or the whole of the missionary's labour will be 
vain. His catechumens are not made Christians, till 
they are brought to the full confession of St Peter's 
faith; nor hath he planted any church, i/riicre he hath 
not laid this foundation. For those who presume to 
build upon other foundations, their work will perish; 
and it will be as t^ fire, if they thraoselves are saved. 
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The second nsmark I have to make is no less mterest- 
ing to us. The promise of perpetual stability, in the 
text, b to the church catholic : it affidnds no security to 
any particular church, tf her faith or her works should 
not be found perfect before God. The time shall never 
be, when a true church d God shall not be somewhere 
subsisting on die earth ; but any individual church, if 
^ht M from her first love, may sink in ruins. Of this, 
history furnishes but too abundant proof, in die examples 
of churches, once illusttious, planted by the apofiftles, 
watered "with the Mood of the firgt saints and martyrs^ 
wluch are now no more. Where are now tiie seven 
churches of Asia, whose jpmat is in the Apocalypse f 
Where shall we now find the successors of diose earliest 
archbishops, once stiffs in the Son of Man's right hand ? 
Where are those boasted seab of Paul's apostleship, 
the churches of Corinth and Philippi ? Where are 1^ 
chuTtfves xX lerusalem and Alexandria?— But is there 
need that we resort, for salutary warning, to the examples 
tK remote antiquity? Alas ! where, at this moment, is 
llie church oi Frmce? — her altars demolishedr— h^ 
treasures spoiled— her hdy things prophaned — her per- 
secuted clergy, and her plundered prdates, wanderers 
00 ^ earth! Let us take warning by a vi^ation that 
is come so Mar our doors. Let us not defnud ourselves 
ef the benefit f£ the dreadful example, by the miserable 
subterfuge of a rash judgment upon our neighbours, and 
an iinvidious comparison of their deservings with our 
own. Let us not place a vain confidence in the purer 
worship, the better discipline, and the soundct feith, 
which, for two centuries and an half, we have enjoyed. 
These things are not our merits : they are God's ^fts ; 
and the security we may derive from them will depend 
upon the use we make of them. Let us not abate — ^let 
us rather add to our zeal, for the propagation of the 
gospel in distant parts ; but let us not forget that we have 
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duties nearer home. Let us of the ministry give heed 
to ourselves and to our flocks ; — ^let us give an anxious 
and diligent attention to their spiritual concerns. Let us 
all — but let die younger clergy more especially, beware 
how they become secularized in the general cast and 
fashion of their lives. Let them not think it enough^ to 
maintain a certain frigid decency of character, abstain- 
ing from the gross scandal of open riot and criminal dis- 
sipation, but giving no farther attention to their spiritual 
duties than may be consistent with the pursuits and 
pleasures of the world, and may not draw them from a 
fixed residence in populous cities, at a distance from 
their cures, or a wandering life in places of puUic resort 
and amusement, where they have no call, and where the 
grave dignified character of a parish priest is ill ex- 
changed for that of a fashionable trifler. We know the 
charms of improved and elegant society. Its pleasures 
in themselves are innocent ; but they are dearly bought, 
at the expense of social and religious duty. If we have 
not firmness to resist the temptations they present, when 
the enjoyment is not to be obtained without deserting 
the work of the ministry, in the places to which we are 
severally appointed, because our lot may have chanced 
to fall in the retirement of a country town, or peiiiaps in 
the obscurity of a village, the time may come, sooner 
than we think, when it shall be said, Where is now the 
church of England ? Let us betimes take warning. ^^ As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten," said our Lord 
to the church of Laodicea, whose wcH^t crime it was, 
that she was " neither hot nor cold.*' " Be zealous, 
therefore, and repent. He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches." 



SERMON XIV. 



1 Corinthians ii. 2. 

Ft3T I have determined not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and him cruc\fied^* 

/VmONG various abuses in the C<xiiitfaian church| •* 
which this epistle, as appears from the matter of it, Was 
intended to reform, a spirit of schism and dissension, to 
which an attempt to give a new turn to the doctrinesi of 
Chrbtianity had g^ven rise, was in itself the most cri- • 
minal, and in its consequences the most pernicious. 
Who the authors of this evil were, is not mentioned^ 
and it were idle to inquire; They were run after in their 
day, but their names have been long since forgotten; 
nor is any thing remembered of them, but the mischief 
which they did. The general character of the men, and 
the complexion of their doctrine, may easily be col- 
lected from this and the subsequent episde. They were 
l)ersons, who, without authority from heaven, had taken 
upon themselves to be preachers of the gospel. The 
motive from which they had engaged in a business for 
which tliey were neither qualified nor commissioned, 
was not any genuine zeal for the propagation of the trutl^ 
or any charitable desire to reclaim the profligate, and to 
instruct the ignorant ; but the love of gain-^-of power 
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aii4 applause, — the desire, in short, of those advantages 
' which ever attend popularity in the character of a teacher. 
A scrupulous adherence to the plain doctrine of the gos- 
pel had been inconsistent with these views, since it could 
only have exposed them to persecution. Whatever, 
therefore, the Christian doctrine might contain offensive 
to the prejudice of Jew or Gentile, they endeavoured to 
clear away by figurative interpretations, by which they 
pretended to bring to light the hidden sense of mysteri* 
ous expressions, which the first preachers had not ex- 
idained. While they called themselves by the name of 
Christ, they required not that the Jew should recognize 
the maker of the worid, the Jehovah of his fathers, in 
die carpenter's reputed son ; nor would they incur the 
ridicule of the Grecian schools, by maintabing the ne- 
cessity cS an atonement for forsaken and repented sins, 
and by holding high the efficacy cS the Redeemer's 
^ sacrifice. 

Such preaching was accompanied with no blessing. 
These pretended teachers could perform no miracles in 
confirmation of their doctrine : it was supported only by 
an affected subtlety of argument, and the studied orna- 
ments of eloquence. To these arts they trusted, to gain 
credit for their innovations with the multitude. Not 
that the Corinthian multitude, more than the multitude 
o£ any other place, were qualified to enter into abstruse 
questions — ^to apprehend the force, or to discern the fal- 
lacy of a long chain of argument — or to judge of the 
speaker's eloquence ; but diey had the art to persuade 
the people that they excelled in ax^ument and rhetoric. 
They told the people, that their reasoning was such as 
must convince, and their oratory such as ought to charm : 
and the silly people believed them, when they bore wit- 
ness to themselves. St. Paul they vilified, as a man of 
mean abilities, who either had not himself the penetra- 
tion to discern I know not what hidden meaning of the 
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revelation of which he was the minister, or had not the 
talents of a teacher in a sufficient degree to carry his ^• 
ciples any considerable length, and, through his inability, 
had left untouched those treasures of knowledge wtuch 
they pretended to disclose. 

This sketch of the characters of the false teachers in 
the Corinthian church, and of the sort of doctrine whidi 
they taught, is the key to die apostle's meaning, in many 
passages of this epistle, in which, as in the text, he may 
seem to speak with disparagement of wisdom, learning, 
and eloquence, as qualifications of litde significance in 
a preacher of the gospel, and as instruments unfit to be 
employed in the service of divine truth. In a]l these 
passages, a particular reference is intended to the arro- 
gant pretensions of the false teachers,— -to their affected 
learning, and counterfeit wisdom. It was not that, in 
the apostle's judgment, there is any real opposition be- 
tween the truths of revelation and the principles of rea- 
son—or tliat a man's proficiency in knowledge can be 
in itself an ol)stacIc in the way of his conversion to the 
Christian faith — or that an ignorant man can be qualified 
to be a teacher of the Christian religion; which are the 
strange conclusions which ignorance and enthusiasm, iq 
these later ages, have drawn from the apostle's words : 
but he jusdy reprobates the folly of that pretended wis- 
dom, which, instead of taking tbftight of revelation fcH* 
its guide, would interpret the doctrines of revelation by 
the previous discoveries of human reason ; and he cen- 
sures the ignorance of that learning, which imagines that 
the nature of the self-existent Being, and the principles 
of his moral government of the world, are in such sort 
the objects of human knowledge, as, like the motions 
of the planets, or the properties of light, to be opeft 
to scientific investigation : and he means to express hoj^^ 
litde is the amount, and how light the authority of t»P^ 
utmost wisdom that may be acquiredl^ tlie schools 
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of human learning, in oomparison of that illumination 
which was imparted to him by the immediate influence 
of the Divine Spirit, the fountsdn of truth and know- 
ledge, on his mind. 

That this is the true interpretation of what the aposde 
sasrs, or hath been supposed to say, in disparagement of 
human learning, may appear from this consideration, — 
We have, in the twelfth chapter of this episUe, a distinct 
enumeradon of the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, 
which were nine, it seems, in number. In a subsequent 
part of the same chapter, we have an enumeration of 
ecclesiastical offices,— nine also in number. The nine 
gifts, and the nine offices, taken in the order in which 
they are mentioned, seem to correspond ; the first gift 
belonging to the first office, the second to the second, 
and so on :* only, it is to be supposed, thsit as the au- 
thority of aU uiferior offices is included in the superior, 
so the higher and rarer gifts contained the lower and 
more common. At the head of the list of offices, as the 
first in authority, stand apostles and prophets ; by which 
last word arc meant expounders of the Scriptures; — 
for, that the exposition of Scripture was the proper 
office of those who were called prophets jn the primitive 
church, is a thing so well ynderstood, and sq generally 
acknowledged, that any particular proof of it upon the 
present occasion mayf^ spared. Corresponding to these 
two offices, at the head of the catalogue of gifts, stand 
" the word of wisdom," and " the word of knowledge." 
The word of wisdom seems to haye been a talent of ar- 
guing from the natural principles of reason, for the con- 
viction and conversion of philosophical infidels. This 
was the proix:r gift of die aposdes, who were to carry 
Ibe glad tidings of salvation to distant nations, among 
vhich the light of revelation had either never shone, or 
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had at least for ages been extinguished. The word of 
knowledge was the talent of holding learned arguments 
from the ancient prophecies, and other writings of the 
Old Testament, to silence the objections of Jewish ad- 
versaries, and to demonstrate the consistency of the 
gospel with former revelations. This was the proper 
gift of those who were appointed to expound the Scrip- 
tures in congregations of the faithful, once formed by 
the preaching of the apostles. These persons, by the 
way, bore the name of prophets, because their office in 
the chiirch stood in the same relation to the office of the 
aposdes, as that of the prophets under the law to the 
office of Moses. The Jewish prophets were only guar- 
dians and expounders of the law prescribed by Mose9^ 
and of the revelation which he published. The prophets 
in the primitive church were not the publishers of the 
gospel, but expounders of what the apostles had pre- 
viously taught. The apostolic gift, the word of wisdom, 
consisted, it should seem, in an intuitive knowledge of 
philosophic truth, and an insight into the harmony of 
the faith which the apostles taught, with what are called 
A the principles of natural religion. The prophetic gift, 
the word of knowledge, consisted in a prompt recollec- 
tion of all parts of the sacred writings, and an insight 
intQ the harmcHiy of the different revelations. It pleased 
God to cpmmit the first preaehing erf* the gospel to men 
whose former occupations and conditions may be sup- 
posed to have excluded them from the pursuits and the 
attainments of learning, and from the advantages of edu- 
cation, " that the excellency of the power might be of 
God — not of them." But it is evident, that these gifts, 
with which he was pleased to adorn the two first offices 
in the Christian church, were to those fu^t preachers in- 
stead of education : for the qualities of a penetrating 
judgment in abstruse questions, and a ready recollection 
of written knowledge, which the first preachers enjpye^ 
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by the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit, are in 
kind the very same, which men, to whom this superna- 
tural assistance b denied, may, with God's blessing, ac- 
quire in a less degree, by long and diligent study. These 
talents existed unquestionably in the minds of the first 
inspired preachers, in a degree in which by the mere in- 
dustry of study they cannot be attained* The aposdes 
were, by infinite degrees, the best informed of sdl phi- 
losophers; and the prophets of the primitive church 
were the soundest of all divines : but yet the light of 
inspiration and the lig^t of learning, however different 
in degree, as the ^fference indeed is inexpressible, are, 
nevertheless, the same in kind ; for reason b reason, and 
feiowledge is knowledge, in whatever manner they may 
be produced, — the degree of more and less being the 
only difference of which/the things are capable. As the 
word of wisdom, therefore, and the word of knowledge, 
were to the first preachers instead of learning, so in these 
later ages, when the Spirit no longer imparts his extra^i 
ordinary gifts, learning is instead qf them. 

The importance, and the necessity of it, to a Chris- 
tian preacher, evidendy appears from God's miraculous 
interposition, in the first ages, to infuse learning into the 
minds of those who by education were unlearned ; for, 
if the attainments of learning were of no importance to 
the true and effectual preaching of the gospel, to what 
purpose did that God who commanded the light to 
spring out of darkness, by an exertion of the same al- 
mighty power, light up the lamp of knowledge in the 
minds of uneducated men ? The reason of this extra- 
ordinary interposition, in the early ages, was, that, for 
die first promulgation of the gospel, no abilities to be 
acquired by education were sufficient for the teacher's 
office : and the reason that thb extrac»xlinary interposi- 
tion hadi long since ceased, is, that Christianity having 
once takc!i root in the world, those inferior abilities, 
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which may be attained by a diligent improvement of our 
natural talents, are now sufficient for its support But 
in all ages, if the objections of infidels are to be confuted, 
—if the scruples of believers themselves are to be sa- 
tisfied, — ^if Moses and the prophets are to be brought 
to bear witness to Jesus of Nazareth, — if the calumnies 
of the blaspheming Jews are to be repelled, and their 
misinterpretations of their own books confuted, — ^if we 
are to be ^^ ready," that is, if we are to be qualified and 
prepared " to give an answer to every man that asketh 
us a reason g( the hope that is in us," — a penetration in 
abstruse questions — a quickness in philosophical discus- 
sion — a critical knowledge of the ancient languages — a 
familiar acquaintance with the Jewish history, and with 
all parts of the sacred writings — ^a sound judgment, a 
fidthful memory, and a prompt elocution--«re talents 
without which die work of an evangelist will be but ill 
peribrmed. When they are not infused by inspiration, 
they must be acquired by diligence in study, and fer- 
vency in prayer* And if any in the present age imagine, 
that, wanting the advantages of education, they may be 
qualified for preachers of the gospel, they are to be con- 
sidered as enthusiasts, unless, like the aposdes, they can 
appeal to a confirmation of their word by " signs and 
wonders following." Inspiration is the only means by 
which they may be qualified for the business in which 
they presume to meddle ; and of a real inspiration, tho 
power of miracles is the proper sign and inseparable con- 
comitant. 

It is the usual plea of these deluded men, when they 
would assert their sufficiency, while they confess their 
ignorance, that, however deficient they may be in othei- 
knowledge, they know Christ. And God forbid, that, 
in a country professing Christ's religion, Christ should 
not be known by every one, in the degree necessarj- to 
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his own salvation, — tliat any one should not so know 
Christ, as to have a right apprehension of the necessary 
articles of the Christian faith — right notions of his duty 
to God, and to his neighbour — a stedfust faith in God's 
promises through Christ — such views, in short, of the 
Christian doctrine, as may give it its full efiect upon his 
heart and practice. This knowledge of Christ, the most 
illiterate hath, or ought to have, in a Christian country ; 
and he who hath it not is culpable in his ignorance. But 
this knowledge, without which no one's condition is se- 
cure, is not that which may authorize the private Chris- 
tian to assume the office of a public teacher. 

It may4odeed be made a question, whether any degree 
of knowledge may justify the officious interference of an 
individual, of his own pure motion, in a business of such 
serious concern to the community ; fbr, if it be allowed 
in any society, that mere ability constitutes a right to act 
in any particular capacity, the consequence will be, diat 
every man will be justified in die usurpation of any office 
in the state, by his own opinion of his own sufficiency. 
The extravagance and the danger of this principle, ap- 
plied in tlie civil departments, would be readily per- 
ceived. A man who, from a conceit of his own abilities, 
should take upon him to play the magistrate, the general, 
or the privy counsellor, without a commission regularly 
obtained from the source of civil power, would soon be 
shut up in some proper place, where he might act his 
fooleries in secret^ without liarm to his neighbour, or 
public discredit to himself. The reason that the extra- 
vagance and danger of the same principle is not equally 
perceived, when it is applied in the ecclesiastical polity, 
and thkxt disturbers of the ecclesiastical constitution arc 
suffered to go loose, while other madmen are confined, 
is only this, — ^that the interests of the church are not so 
seriously considered as those of the state, because its 
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good government and its disorders come not so ivaWfr 
diately home to the particular interests of each member 
of the community. 

I mean not, however, at present to enter into the ques-. 
tion, what more than mere sufficiency may be requisite 
to g^ve a man authority to set up as a public teacher of 
wliat he really knows, or how far the rights of a com- 
mission actually existing may be infringed by the laic's 
ievasion of the preacher's chair. When it is Considered, 
that not fewer than nine different ecclesiastical offices, 
distinguished by their different gifts, appear to have been 
subsisting at Corinth when this epistle was written, and 
that, by the consent of the most learned in ecclesiastioal 
chronology, tliis epistle was written so early as the 57th 
year of our Lord, it should seem, that the formation of 
a church — the constitution of an hierarchy, composed 
of different orders, which orders were appointed to dit^ 
tinct duties, and invested with distinct rights, was a thing 
of so great antiquity, as may leave no doubt remaining 
with any reasonable man of the divine authority of the 
institution. 

But what I at present insist upon is this,— -that that 
knowledge of Christ, by which a man may be qualified 
to bear the office of a teacher, cannot be separated from 
other branches of knowledge, to which uneducated men 
can in these days make no pretensions. I contend that 
it never was sejtlRrated : for the word of wisdbm, and the 
word of knowledge, in the aposdcs and primitive pro- 
phets, consisted not in a knowledge of revelation m/y, 
but, as their writings testify, in a general comprehension 
of all that other men acc^uire in a less degree by educa- 
tion, — ^in those branches at least of human knowledge 
which are connected with theology and morals. 

They were, perhaps, not knowing in the details of 
natural philosophy : for the argument for the being and 
ihe providence oT God, from the visible dlder and har- 
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nipny of the universe, is the same, by whatever laws its 
motions may be carried on. They were not physicians 
or anatomists : because they had the power of curing 
diseases and healing wounds without medicine or art. 
But they were profound metaphysicians — the best of 
moralists — well-informed historians — accurate logicians 
—and excellent in that strain of eloquence which is cal- 
culated for the conveyance of instruction, die enforce- 
ment of duty, the dissuasion of vice, the conviction of 
error, and the defence of truth. And whoever pretends 
to teach without any of these qualifications, hath no 
countenance from the example of the apostles, who pos- 
sessed them all in an eminent degree, not from educa- 
tion, but from a higher source. 

St. Paul, indeed, says of himself, that when he first 
preached the gospel to the Corinthians, ^^ he came not 
unto them with excellency of speech, or of wisdom ;'' 
— that is, he came not, like the false teachers, making 
an ostentatious display of studied eloquence, nor boast- 
ing his proficiency in philosophy : he required not that 
the Corinthians should receive the testimony of God, 
which he delivered to them as the testimony of God, 
because he who delivered it was a knowing man, or an 
accomplished orator : he rested not the evidence of his 
doctrine upon mere argument, nor did he think to per- 
suade by mere eloquence ; {at argument alone, although 
it might indeed evince the consistency tnd reasonable- 
ness of the doctrine, could never amount to a proof of 
its heavenly origin ; and the apostles had means of per- 
suasion more powerful than eloquence, which by the 
way, no modem teacher hath : his knowledge and elo- 
quence, however necessary, were still in him but se- 
condary qualifications ; and so litde was he ambitious of 
the f.'.me of learning, that he determined not ^' to know 
anything among them, save Jesus Christ, and him cm* 
^ cifieA'^ ♦* 
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But consider what this knowledge of the apostle really 
contained. " To know Jesus Christy and him crucified," 
was to knoWy-^not simply to believe, but to know in 
such a manner as to be able to teach others, tliat Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Messiah announced by the prophets 
from the beginning of the world, and to understand that 
the sufferings of the Messiah were the means appointed 
by God for man's deliverance from sin and damnation. 
This knowledge, therefore, of Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified, to which St. Paul laid claim, contained an ^ 

accurate knowledge of the ancient prophecies — a clear 
^ apprehension of tlieir necessary reference to the Messiah 
— a discernment of their exact completion in the person 
of Jesus — and an insight intp chat great mystery of god- 
liness, the expiation o£ the actual sins of men, and the 
cleansing of num"§ sinful nature, by the shedding of the 
blood of Christ. 

And who is sufficient for the* things? That no study 
can attain this knowledge of Christ, in the degree in 
which the apostles possessed it, he who &>nfesses not, 
hath studied Christ to litde purpose. But he who ima- 
gines that Christ may thus be known by men uninformed 
both by inspiration and education, or imagines that, 
when inspiration is wanting, education may contribute 
nothing at all in aid of the deficiency,-'— that is, to make 
my meaning very plain, h^vho imagines that^ of unin* 
spired men, the learned a^ the unlearned are equally 
qualified to be teachers of the word of God, — he who 
builds this extravagant opinion upon the terms in which . 
the apostle speaks of the knowledge of Christ, as the 
only knowledge to which he himself made pretensions, 
only proves, that more learning is necessary than he is 
aware of to the right apprehension of this single text. 

Inferences naturally flow from the doctrine which hath 
been asserted, of high concern to every one isMiu3 as- 
sembly. We, who, with howei|M^cak ability, Tfc the 
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high station of the prophets in the primitive church, — 
you, who are this day to be admitted to a share in that 
sacred office, are admc»iished of the diligence with which 
we must devote ourselves to study, and of the assiduity 
which we must use in prayer, to acquit ourselves of the 
duties of our calling. The laity are admonished of the 
folly and the danger of deserting the ministry of those who 
have been righdy separated to that holy service, in the 
vain hope of edifying under their instruction, who can- 
not be absolved of the crime of schism upon any better 
plea than that of ignorance. To allege the aposdes as in- 
stances of illiterate preachers, is of all fallacies the gross- 
est. Originally^ perhaps, they were men of litde learning 
^^fishermen—tent-makera^— excisemen ; bat when they 
began to preach, they no longer wore illiterate ; they were 
rendered learned in an instant, without previous study of 
their own, by miracle. The gifts, which we find placed 
by an apostle himself at the head of their qualifications, 
were evidendy analogous to the advantages of education. 
Whatever th^ previous character had been, the apost- 
tles, when they became preachers, became learned. They 
were of all preachers the most learned. It is, therefore, 
by proficiency in learning, accompanied with an unre- 
served submission of the understanding to the revealed 
word, — but it is by learning, not by the want or the ne- 
glect of it, diat any modemjeacher may attain to some 
distant resemblance of those mspired messengers of Qod. 
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APPENDIX TO SERMON XIV. 



1 Corinthians xii. 8, 9» 10. 



The word of wisdom^ — ^the talent of arguing, from the 
natural principles of reason, for the conversion of philo- 
sophical infidels. The word of knowledge^ — the talent ^ 
of holding learned arguments from the ancient prophe- w 
ciesy and the writuigs of the Old Testament, for the 
conversion of Jewish infidels. Faith^ — a depth and ac- 
curacy of understanding, in the general scheme of the 
Christian revelation, for the improvement and edification 
of believers. The gifts of healing^ and (^ working qf 
miracles^ — for the purpose of making new converts, and 
displaying the extent of the power of Christ. Prophecy^ 
Of the talent of foreseeing future events, — for the pur*- 
pose of providing against the calamities, whether worldly 
or spiritual, that might threaten particular churches,— 
such as Amines, pestilence, wars, persecutions, heresies* 
Discerning qf spirits^ — for the better government of the 
church; and the gift of tongues^ and the interpretation cf 
tongues J which seem to have been very generally dis- 
persed, — that every Christian might be qualified to argue 
with the learned Jews in the s3magogues, from Jhp origi- 
nal Scriptures, especially when the Jew thougffi^ proper 
to appeal from the Greek of the Septuagint to the He- 
brew text. 
' In these very remarkable passages, the apostle reckons 
up nine distinct gifts of the Holy Spirit, all of the extra- 
ordinary kind. In the 28Lh verse, he enumerates just 
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as nuiny ecclesiastical offices. The gifts and the offices, 
taken in the order in which they are mentioned, seem to 
corre^XHid. 

GIFTS. OFFICES. 

I. The word of wisdom^ Apostles. 

{Prophets, i. e. expounders of the 
Scriptures of the Old TesU- 
ment. 

3. Faith, Teachers of Christianity. 

4. Miracles, ' Workers of minicles. 

5. Healing, Healers. 

. -. . . J. ^. f Helps— Af7iA»^fi« ; such as 

6. Prophecies, or prcdicuons, ^ , \p , . ' . « 

I Mark,lychicus,Onesm)Ui>,&c. 

7. Dirceming of Spirits, Governments — lLt/Cr^v9^f<$. 

8. Tongues, ) Gifted with tongues in various 

9. Interpretation of tongues, J ways. 

The fourth and fifth giilrs, miracles and healing, seem 
to have changed places in the 9th and 10th verses. Mi- 
racles, I think, must take place as the genusy and healing 
must rank below it, as the species. Accordingly, in the 
28th verse, miracles, or powers, are mentioned befoiie 
healings. With this slight alteration, the list of gifts in 
the 8th, 9th and 10th verses, seems to answer exactly 
to the list of offices in the 28th : only, it is to be sup- 
posed, that as all inferior offices are included in the su- 
perior, so all the higher and rarer gifts contain the lower 
and more common. 

Dr. Lightfoot, if I mistake not, hath remarked this 
paralleU|pi of gifts and offices, in his JSonc Hebraiac. 
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Knowing this firsts that no prophecy of the Scripture u 
qfany private interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not in old time-^-or^ as it is in the margin — ** came not 
at any time^^-^y the mil of man; but holy men ^ 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ohost. 

• 

IN the verse which immediately precedes my text| the 
apostle mentions a ^^ sure word of prophecy/' which he 
earnestly commends to the attention of the fidthfuL 
This word of iHx>phecy) I conceive, is to be understood^ 
not of that particular word of the psalmist,^ nor of that 
other of Isaiah^f to which the voice uttered from heaven 
at die baptism, and repeated from the shechmah at die 
transfiguration, hath by many been supposed to allude ;«-*^^ 
not of either of these, nor of any other particular pre* 
diction, is St Peter's prophetic word, in my judgment^ 
to be understood; but of the entire vdume of the pro* 
phetic writings-M)f the whole body of the prq(mecJes 
which were extant in the Christian Church, at the time 
when the aposde wrote this second episde. You are ally 
I doubt not, too well acquainted with your Bibles, to be 
told by me, that this episde was written at no long inters 
val of time before the blessed aposde's martyrdom. He 
tells you so himself, in the fourteenth verse of this first 

^ Fa1«i u. 7. f MiOi xVii. 1. 
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chapter. The near prospect of putting off his mortal 
tabernacle, was the occasion of his composing thb epis- 
tle, which is to be considered as his dying charge to the 
church of God. Now, the martyrdom of St. Peter took 
place in Nero^s persecution,, when his fellow-labourer 
St. Paul had been already taken off. St. Paul, therefore, 
we may reasonably suppose, was dead before St. Peter 
wrote this epistle, which, by necessary consequence, 
must have been of later date than any of St. Paul's, 
Again, three of the four gospels, St. Matthew's, St. 
Mark's, and St Luke's, were all published some years 
before St. Peter's death ; fw St. Luke's, which is be- 
yond all controversy the latest of the three, was written 
about the time when St. Paul was released from his first 
imprisonment at Rome. It appears from these circum- 
stances, that our Saviour's prophecy of the destruction 
of Jerusalem and his last advent, which is recited in the 
gospels of the three first evangefists, and St Paul's pre- 
dictions of Antichrist, the dreadful ccnruptions of the 
latter times, and the final restoration of the Jewish peo- 
ple, delivered in various parts of his episdes, must have 
been current amcMig Christians at the time when this- 
second episdc of St. Peter was composed. These pro- 
phecies, therefore, of the Christian Church, together 
with the prophetic writings of the Old Testament, the 
books of the Jewish prophets, the book of Psalms, and 
the more ancient oracles preserved in the books of Mo- 
ses, make up that system of iMX)phecy which is caUed' 
by the apostle '* the prophetic word," to which, as it 
Were, with his last breath, he gives it in charge to the 
true believer to give heed. If I seem to exclude the 
book of die Apocalypse from that body of prophecy 
s^ich I suppose the aposde's injuncticxi to regard, it is 
not that I entertain the least doubt about the authenticity^ 
or authority of that book, or that I esteem it less deserv- 
ing of attetitioii than the rest of the prophetic writings ; 
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but for this reason, that, not being written till many 
years after St. Peter^s death, it cannot be understood to 
make a part of the writings to which he alludes/ How", 
ever, ance the sentiments delivered by St. Peter are to 
be understood to be the mind of the Holy Spirit which 
in^ired him, — since the injuncticHi is general, prescrib- 
ing what is the duty of Christians in all ages, no \tt& 
than of those who were the contemporaries of the apos- 
tle, — sunce the Apocalypse, though not then written, was 
nevertheless an object of the Spirit's prescience, as a 
book which, in no distant dme, was to become a part 
of the oracular code, we will, if you please, amend our 
exposition of the apostle's phrase : we will include the 
Apocalypse in the word of prophecy ; and we will say 
that the whole bod|y of the prophecies, contained in the 
inspired books of the Old and New Testament, is that 
to which the Holy Spirit, in the admonition which he 
dictated to St Peter, requires all who look for salvation 
to give heed, ^' as to a lamp shining in a dark place ;"-«>- 
a discovery from heaven of the schemes of Providcncrf, 
which, however imperfect, is yet sufficient for the com- 
fcxt and support of good men, under all the discourage- 
ments of the present life ; as it furnishes a demcmstration 
— ^not of equal evidence, indeed, with that which the 
final catastrophe will afford, but a certain demonstratiofi 
— a demonstraticHi drawn from feet and experience, ris- 
ing in evidence as the ages of die world roll on, and, in 
every stage of it, sufficient for the passing generation tH 
mankind, ^ that the Most High nileth in the kingdoms 
of the ejffth," — that his providence directeth all events 
for the final happiness oH the virtuous, — ^that " there is a 
reward for die righteous, — that there is a God who will 
judge the earth." In all the great events of the wwld, 
especially in those which more immediately concern the 
true religion and the church, the first Christians saw, and 
we of these ages see, the extended «rm of Providence 
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by the lamp of the prophetic wordj which justly, there- 
fore, claims the heedful attention of every Christian, in 
every age, '^ till the morning dawn, and the day-star 
arise in our hearts,"— *till the destined period shall arrive, 
for that clearer knowledge of the Almighty, and of his 
ways, which seems to be promised to the last ages of 
die church, and will terminate in that fiill understanding 
of the justice, equity, and mercy of God's dealings with 
mankind, which will make a chief part of the happiness 
of the righteous in the future life, and seems to be de- 
^ scribed in Scripture under the strong met^^hor oi seeing 

the incorporeal God* 

This is the sum of the verse which precedes my text 
It is an earnest exhortation to all Christians to give atten- 
tion to the prophecies of holy writ, as what will best ob- 
viate all doubts tiiat might shake their faith, and prevent 
ifaeir minds from being unsettled by those dtifficulties 
ivhich the evil heart of unbelief will ever find in the pre- 
sent moral constitution, according to those imperfect 
views of it which the light of nature by itself affords. 

But to what purpose shall we give attention to pro- 
tdiecy, unless we may hope to understand itf And 
where is the Christian who b not ready to say, with the 
treasurer of the Ethiopian Queen, *^ How can I under- 
stand, except some man shall guide me?" The Ethiopian 
found a man appointed and impowered to guide him : 
but in these days, when the miraculous gifts of the Spirit 
are withholden, where is the man who hath the authority 
or the ability to be another's guide ? — Truly, vain is the 
- help of man, whose breath is in his nostrils ; but, blessed 
be God, he hath not left us without aid. Our help is in 
the name of the Lord. To his exhortation to the study 
of prc^hecy, the inspired apostie, apprized of our neces- 
sities, hath, in the first of the two verses which I have 
chosen for my text, annexed an infallible rule to guide 
plain men in the interpretation of prophecy ; and in the 
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tatter verse, he explains upon what principle this rule 
is founded. 

Observe me : I say the apostle gives you an infallible 
rule of interpretation. I do not tell *|rou that he refisrs 
you to any infallible interpreter ; which perverse mean* 
ing, the divines of the Church of Rome, for purposes 
which I forbear to mention, have endeavoured to festen 
upon this text. The claim of in&llibility, or even of 
authority to prescribe magisterially to the opinions and 
the consciences of men, whether in an individual or in as- 
semblies and collections of men, is never to be admitted. 
Admitted, said I ? — it is not to be heard with patience, 
unless it be supported by a miracle : and this very text of 
Scripture is manifestly, of aU others, the most adverse 
to the arrogant pretensions of the Roman pontiff. Had 
it been the intention of God, that Christians, after the, 
death of the apostles, should tsike the sense of Scripture, 
in all obscure and doubtful passages, from the mouth of 
an infallible interpreter, whose decisions, in aU points of 
doctrine, faith, and practice, should be omcxAax and final, 
this was the occasion for the apostle to have mentioned 
it — to have told us plainly whither we should resort for 
the unerring explication of those prophecies, which, it 
seems, so well deserve to be studied and understood. 
And from St. Peter, in particular, of all the apostles, 
this information was in all reason to be expected, if, as 
the vain tradition goes, the oracular gift was to be lodged 
with his successors. This, too, was the time when the' 
mention of the thing was most likely to occur to the 
aposde's thoughts ; when he was about to be removed 
from the superintendence of the church, and was com- 
posing an epistle for the direction of the flock which he 
so faithfully had fed, after his departure. Yet St. Peter, 
at this critical season, when his mind was filled with an 
interested care for the welfare of the Church after his 
(lerease, upon an occasion which might naturally lead 
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liim to mention all means of instruction that were Ukely 
to be provided,^-in these circumstances, St Peter gives 
not die most distant intimation of a living ciack to be 
perpetually maintained in die succession of die Roman 
Bi^ops. On the contrary, he overthrows dieir a^iriog 
claims, by doing that which supersedes the supposed ne- 
cessity of any such institution : he lays down a plain rule, 
which, judiciously applied, may enable every private 
Christian to interpret the written oracles erf* prqphecy, in 
all points of general importmce, for himself. 

The rule is ccmtained in this maxim, which the apos- 
tle pr(^x>unds as a leading princifde, of which, in read- 
ing the prophecies, we never should lose sight, ^^ That 
no prophecy of Scripture is of any private interpreta- 
tion.^^ ** Knowing this ftrst,'^ sajrs he, ^^ that no pn^hecy 
of the Scripture is of any private interpretation^'^ And 
the reason is this, — ^that the {xedictions of the prophets 
did not, like their own private thoughts and sentiments, 
originate in their own minds. The prophets, in the ex- 
ercise of their office, were necessary agents, acting under 
the irresistible impulse of the Omniscient Spirit, who 
made the faculties and the organs of those holy men his 
own instruments for conveying to mankind some por- 
tion of the treasures of his own knowledge. Futurit}*^ 
seems to have been defineated in some sort of emblem* 
atical picture, presented by the Spirit of God to the pro- 
phet's mind, which, inietematurally filled and heated 
with this scenery, in describing the images obtruded on 
the phantasy, gave pathetic utterance to wisdom not its 
own. " For the prophecy came not at any time by the 
^vill of man ; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.'' 

Some one, perhaps, will be apt to say, ^^ It had been 
well if the aposde had delivered his rule for the explica- 
tion of prophecy, as clearly as he hath expressed what 
he allegeth as the principle from which his rule is do- 



lived. This principle is indeed propounded with the 
utmost perspicuity : but how this principle leads to the 
maxim which is drawn firom it» or what the true sense 
of that maxim may be, or how it may be applied as a 
rule of interpretation, may not appear so obvious. It 
may seem that the apostle bath rather tdd us negatively 
how the pn^)hecies may not, than affirmatively how they 
wtay be interpreted: and since, in most cases, error is 
infinite, and truth single, it may be presumed that in- 
numerable modes of interpretation will mislead, while 
one only will carry us to the true sense di the prophe- 
cies; and surely it had been more to the purpose, to 
point out that single true path, than to guard us against 
one out of a great number of deviations. Nor, it may 
be said, is this erroneous path, which we are admonished 
to avoid, very intelligibly defined. Private interpreta- 
tion, it seems, is that which is never to be applied. But 
what is ^vate interpretaticxi ? Is it the interpretation of 
the private Christian ? Is it forbidden that any private 
member of the Church should endeavour to ascertain 
tlie sense of any text of prcq;)hecy for himself? — The 
prohibition would imply, that there must be somewhere, 
either in some great officer of the Church, or in assem- 
blies of her presbyters "and bishc^, an authority of pub- 
lic interpretation,— -of which the contrary seems to have 
been proved from this very passage." 

It must be confessed, that all this obscurity and inco- 
herence appears in the first face of the passage, as it is 
expressed in our English Bibles. The truth is, that the 
English word private does but very darkly, if at all, con- 
vey to the understanding of the English reader the ori- 
ginal word to which it is meant that it should answer. 
The original word denotes that peculiar appropriation of 
the thing with which it is joined, to something else pre- 
viously mentioned, which is expressed in English by the 
word awn subjoined to the pronouns of possession : Ow 
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aim power — hisawnlAood — a prophet c^ c&dr oim. In 
all these places, the Greek vnxd which is rendeied by 
the words our awn — his awn — their awn, is diat same 
woid wluch in this text is reiulered by the word /^trio/^. 
The precise meaning, therefore, of the original, may be 
thus exiHessed: '* Not any prophecy of Scripture is of 
t^'interpreUUian.^^ This compound word, *' self-inter- 
pretation," contains the exact and full meaning of the two 
Greek words ndiich our translators have rendered by 
^' private interpretation," and with \iiiich no two sepa- 
rate wcHxls can be found in our language exactly to cch*- 
respond The meaning b just the same as mie^t be 
thus expressed : " Not any prof^iecy of Scrq>ture is its 
own interpreter." It is in this sense that the passage is 
rendered in the French Bible of the Church of Geneva; 
and, what is of much importance to observe, it is so 
rendered in the Latin translation called the Vulgate, 
which the church of Rome ujAolds as die unerring stand- 
ard of the sacred text. 

This, then, is the rule of interpretation prescribed by 
the apostle, in my text : and though it is propounded in 
a negative form, and may therefore seem only to exclude 
an improper method of interpretadon, it contains, as I 
shall presently explain to you, a very clear and positive 
definition of the only method to be used with any cer- 
tainty of success. 

The maxim is to be applied, both to every single text 
pf prophecy, and to the whole. 

Of any single text of pr<4)hecy, it is true that it can- 
not be its own interpreter ; for this reason,— -because the 
Scripture prophecies are not detached predictions of se- 
parate independent events^ but are united in a regular 
and entire system, all terminating in one great object — 
die promulgation of the gospel, and the complete esta- 
blishment of the Messiah's kingdom. Of this system, 
every particular prophecy makes a part, and bears a 
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jnore immediate or a more remote relation to that which 
is the object of the whole. It is therefore very unlikely, ^ 

that the true signification of any particular text of pro- 
phecy should be discovered from the bare attention to 
the terms of the single prediction, taken by itself, with« 
out considering it as a part of that system to which it 
unquestionably belongs, and without observing how it 
may stand connected with earlier and later prophecies, 
especially with those which might more immediately 
precede or more immediately follow it. 

Again, of the whole of the Scripture prophecies, it is 
true that it cannot be its own interpreter. Its meaning 
never can be discovered, without a general knowledge of 
the principal events to which it alludes; for prophecy 
was not given to enable curious men to pry into futurity, 
but to enable the serious and considerate to discern in 
past events the hand of Providence. 

Thus you see, the apostle, while he seems only to 
guard against a manner of interpretation which would 
perpetually mislead, in eflS^t directs us to that which 
will seldom fail. Every particular prophecy is to be re* 
ferred to the system, and to be understood in that sense 
which may most Bptly connect it mth the whole ; and 
the ficnse of prophecy in general is to be sought in the 
events which have actually taken place, — ^the history of 
mankind, especially in the article of their religious im- 
provement, being the public infaUible interpretier of the 
oracles of God. 

I shall now proceed, in this, and some other dis- 
courses, to explain these rules somewhat more distinctly, 
— to illustrate the use of them by examples of their ap- 
plication, — and to show you how naturally they arise, 
out of that principle which is alleged by the apostie as 
their foundation, and how utterly they overthrow the 
most formidable objection that the adversaries of our 
holy faith have ever been able to produce against that 

27 
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particular e\ ideiice of our Lord's pretensions which the 
.y completion of the Scripture prophecies afToitls. 

In the first place, for the more distinct explication of 
the apostle's maxim, nothing, I conceive, is requisite, 
but to mark the limits within which the meaning of it 
is to be restrained. 

And, first, the subject of the apostle's negative pro- 
position, prophecy. — Under this name is not to be in- 
cluded every thing that might be uttered by a prophet, 
even under the Divine impulse ; but the word is to be 
taken stricdy for tliat which was the highest part of the 
prophetic office — ^the prediction of the events of dbtant 
ages. The prophets spake under the influence of the 
Spirit, upon various occasions, when they had no such 
predictions to deliver. They were, in the Jewish church, 
the ordinary preachers of righteousness ; and their lessons 
of morality and religion, though often conveyed in the 
* figured strains of poetry, were abundantly perspicuous. 
They were occasionally sent to advise public measures, 
in certain critical situations of the Jewish state. Some- 
times they gave warning of impending judgments, or 
notice of approaching mercies; and sometimes they 
were employed to rebuke the vices and to declare the 
destiny of individuals. What they had to utter upon 
these occasions had sometimes, perhaps, no immediate 
connection with prophecy, properly so called ; and the 
mind of the prophet seems to have been very diifcrcndy 
aftectcd with these subjects, and with the visions of fu 
turity. The counsel he was to give, or the event he was 
to announce, were presented naked, without the disguise 
of imagery, to his thoughts, and he gave it utterance iu 
iKrspicuous phnises, tliat carried a definite and obvious 
meaning. Thei'e arc even predictions, and those of very 
i-emote events, and those events of the highest moment^ 
which are not properly to be called prophecies. Such 
^rn those declarations of the future conditions of the 
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righteous and the wicked^ which make a principal 
branch of general revelation, and are propounded in such 
clear terms, that none can be at a los$ to apprehend the 
general purport of them. These are, indeed, predic- 
tions, because the events which they declare are future ; 
yet they do not seem to answer to the notion of pro- 
phecy, in the general acceptation of the word. What 
then, you will ask me, is the dbtinction between these 
discoveries of general revelation and prophecy, properly 
so called? — ^The distinction, I think, is this: An ex- 
plicit declaration of the final general event of things, 
and of whatever else may be the immediate effect of the 
will and power of the First Cause, or the purport of 
any original decree of God, is revelation. Prophecy Ls 
a disguised detail of those intermediate and subordinate 
events which are brought about by the regular operation 
of second causes, and are in part dependent upon man's 
free agency. Predictions of these events are prophecies^ 
in the proper meaning of the word; and, of these pro- 
phecies alone, St. Peter's maxim, " that no prophecy is 
its own interpreter," is to be understood. 

Again, the word " interpretation" is not to be under- 
stood without much restriction. Interpretation, in the 
largest sense, consists of various branches, the greater 
part of which it were absurd to include in the negation 
of the text. Such are all grammatical interpretatibns of 
an author's language, and Iqgical elucidations of the 
scope, composition, and coherence of his argument. 
Such interpretations may be necessary for prophecies, 
in common with every other kind of writings; and the 
general rules by which they must proceed are the same 
in all : but the interpretation of which the apostle speaks 
is that which is peculiar to prophecy; and it consists in 
ascertaining the events to which predictions allude, and 
in shomng the agreement between the images of the 
prediction, and the particulars of the history; and this 
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particular sort of interpretation, distinct from any other, 
is expressed by that word which we find in this place in 
the original text of the aposde. The original word hadi 
not the extensive signification of the English word, " in- 
terpretation," but it is the specific name of that sort of 
exposition which renders the mystic sense of parables, 
dreams, and prophecies. 

Having thus defined in what sense the aposde uses the 
word *^ prophecies," and what that particular sort of in- 
terpret^Ltion is, which, he says, no prophecy can furnish 
for itself, his maxim is reduced to a perspicuous propo- 
sition, too evident to need farther proof or explication. 
Of prophecies, in the strict acceptation of the word, — 
that is, of disguised predictions of those events which 
are brought about by the mtervention of second causes, 
and do in great part depend upon the free agency of man, 
-^-of «uch predicdons, die aposde affirms that the mystic 
interpretation — ^that interpretation which consists in iis- 
oertaining the events with which the predicdons corrres- 
pond — is never to be drawn from the prophecy itself. 
It is not to be struck put by any process of criticism 
applied to the words in which a prediction is conceived ; 
— it is not to be so struck out, because, without a know- 
ledge of the event foretold, as well as a right understand- 
ing of the- terms of the prediction, the agreement be- 
tween them cannbt be perceived. And, among different 
events which may sometimes seem prefigured by the 
same prophetic images, tliosc are always to be esteemed 
the true completions, which being most connected widi 
the main object of prophecy, may most apdy connect 
any particular prediction with the system. 

It is of importance, however, diat I show you, that 
the aposUe's maxim, in the sense in which I would teach 
you to understand it, arises naturally from the principle 
which he alleges as the foundation of it, — that the origin 
of prophecy, its coming from God, is a reason why it 
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should not be capable of self-intapretation : for, if I 
should not be able to make out this connection, you 
would do wisely to reject the whole oi my interpreta- 
tion ; since it is by infinite degrees more credible that 
error should be in my expositioii, than incoherence in 
the apostle's discourse. 

But the connection, if I mistake not, is not difficult to 
be made out: for, since the prophecies, though delivered 
by various persons, were dictated to all by one and the 
same Omniscient Spirit, the difiei*ent books, and the 
scattered passages of prophecy, are not to be considered 
as the works or the sayings of different men, treating a 
variety of subjects, or delivering various and contradic- 
tory opinions upon the same subject; but as parts of an 
entire work of a single author— -of an author, who, hav- 
ing a perfect comprehension of the subject which lie 
treats, and at all times equally enjoying the perfection of 
his intellect, cannot but be alNvaj's in harmony with him- 
self. We find, in the writings of a man of any depth of 
understanding, such relation and connection of the parts 
of any entire work— r-such order and continuity of the 
thoughts — such consiequcnce and concatenation of argu- 
ments, — in a word, such unity of the whole, which, at 
the same tiipe that it give^ perspicuity to every port, 
when its relation to the whole is known, will render it 
difficult, and in many cases impossible, to discover die 
sense of any single period, taken at a venture from the 
first place where the book may chance to open, without 
any general apprehension of the subject, or of the scope 
of the particular argument to which the sentence may 
belong. How much more perfect, is it reasonable to 
believe, must be the harmony and concert of parts — 
how much closer the union of the thoughts — how much 
more orderly the arrangement — ^how much less unbroken 
the consequence of argument, in a work which hath for 
its real author that Omniscient Mind to which the uni- 
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verse is tvtr present, in one unvaried undivided thought ! 
— the universe, I say, — ^that is, the entire comprdien- 
sir^ of the visible and intelligiUe worid, with its inefi- 
ble \'aricty of mortal and immortal natures— of sub- 
stances, accidents, qualities, relations, present, past and 
future! — that Mind, in which all science, trudi, and 
knowledge, is summed and compacted in one \'ast idea! 
How absurb were the imagination, that harmony and 
system, while they reign in the works of men, are not 
to be looked for in the instruction which this great 
Mind hath delivered, in separate parcels indeed, by the 
different instruments which it hath at different times em- 
plc^'edf or that any detached part of his sacred vdume 
may be safely expounded, without reference to the 
whole ! — The Divine knowledge is indeed too excellent 
for man, and could not otherwise be impaited to him 
tlian in scraps and fragments : but these are then only 
understood, when the human mind, by just and dex- 
trous combinations, is able to restore them, in some 
imperfect degree, to the sliadow and the semblance at 
least of that simplicity and unity in which all truth ori- 
ginally exists in the self-furnished intellect of Ood. 

But, further. As there cannot but be harmony and 
(connection in the knowledge and the thoughts of God, 
so there cannot but be unity and consistency of design 
in <ill his communications with mankind. The end, in- 
deed, of all that extraordinary intercourse which the 
;px*at Quel wlio made heaven and earth hath vouchsafed 
U) hold with the inhabitants of this lower world, is the 
moral improvement of tlie human character — the im- 
provement of man's heart and understanding, by the 
estiiMishuient and propagation of the Christian religion. 
All instruction from heaven, of which the prophecies 
make a part, is dircct to this end. All the promises 
gi^en to the patriarchs — the whole typical service of the 
hnv — the succession of the Jewish prophets,— all these 
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things were means employed by God to prepare tlie 
wodi for the revelation of his Son ; and the later pro- 
phecies of our Lord himself, and his inspired apostles, 
are still means of the same kind for the &rther advance- 
ment of the same great design, — to spread that divine 
teacher's doctrine, and to give it full effect upon the 
hearts of the faithful. The great object, therefore, of 
the whole word of prophecy, is the Messiah' and his 
kingdom ; and it divides itself into two general branches, 
as it regards either die first coming of the Messiah, or 
the various fortunes of his doctrine and his church, until 
his second coming. With diis object, every prophecy 
hath immediate or remote connection. Not but that in 
many predictions, in many large portions of the pro- 
phetic word, d)e Messiali and the events of his kingdom 
are not immediately brought in view as the principal ob- 
jects ; yet in none of the Scripture prophecies are 'those 
objects set wholly out of sight, inasmuch as the secular 
events to whicli many parts of prophecy relate, will be 
found, upon i\ close inspection, to be such as either in 
earlier times uifected the fortunes of the Jewish people, 
or in later ages tlie state of Christendom, and were of 
considerable efl^ct upon tlic propagation of the true re-^ 
listen, either as diey promoted or as they obstructed it* 
Thus, we have predictions of tlie fall of the old Assyrian 
empire, and die desolation of Nineveh, its capital, — of the 
destruction of Tyre, and the ravages of Nebuchadnezzar 
in the neighbourhood of Palestine, — of the overthrow 
of the Babylonian empire, by Cyrus — of the Persian, 
by Alexander, — of the division of the eastern world, 
after the death of Alexander, among his captains, — of 
the long wars between the rival kingdoms of S>Tia and 
Egypt, — of die intestine quarrels and court intrigues of 
those two kingdoms, — of the propagation of Mahomet's 
imposture,— of the decline of the Roman empire, — of the 
n?^ and groutli of the papal tyrnnny and suiierstitipn. 
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buch events as these became the sulgect of prophecy^ 
because their consequences touched the state of the true 
religion ; and yet they were of a kind in w'hich, if in 
any, the thoughtless and inconsiderate would be apt to 
question the control of Providence. Read the histories 
of these great revdutions : you will find they were ef- 
fected by what you might the least guess to be the in- 
struments of Providence, — by the restless ambition of 
princes, — ^by the intrigues of wicked statesmen, — by the 
treachery of false sycophants, — ^by the mad passions of 
abandoned or of capricious women, — ^by the phrenzy of 
enthusiasts, — ^by the craft of hypocrites. But, although 
God hath indeed no need of the wicked man, yet his wis- 
dom and his mercy find frequent use for him, and render 
even his vices subservient to the benevolent purposes of 
Providence. The evidence of a vigilant providence thus 
mercifully exerted, arises from the prediction of those 
events, which, while they result from the worst crimes 
of men, do yet in their consequences affect the state of 
religion and the condition of the virtuous. If such 
events lay out of the control of God's providence, they 
could not fall within the comprehension of his pre- 
science: but, what God hadi predicted, he foreknew, — 
what he foreknew, he predetermined, — what God hatli 
predetermined — wliatcver bad action he permits to be 
done, must no lessi certainly, though less immediately 
than the good actions which he approves, operate, by the 
direction of his universal providence, to the final benefit 
of the virtuous. This comfortable assurance, therefore, 
** that all things work together for good to them that love 
God," is derived from prophecy, especially from those 
parts of prophecy which predict those crimes of men by 
which the interests of religion are afiected; and, to afibrd 
thb comfort to the godly, such crimes are made the sub- 
ject of the sacred oracles. 
Thus you see, that, in all prophecy, the stirte t£ re- 
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l^ioii is the ofalject, and the interests of religion are the 
encL Hence it is, that as a n>an, whose mind is bent 
upon the acoompUshment oi some great design, will be 
apt^ upon every occasion of ^scourse, to introduce al- 
lusions to that which is ever uppermost in his thoughts, 
and nearest to his heart, so the Holy Spirit of God, 
when he moved his prophets to speak of the aiikirs of 
this low world, was perpetually suggesting allusions to 
the great design of Providence, the uniting of all tilings 
under Chrbt And whoever would edify by the pro^^ 
phetic word, must keep this great object constantly in 
view, that he may be ready to catch at transient hints 
and oblique insinuations, which often occur where they 
might be the least expected^ 

Nor is an active attention to tlie events of the world 
less necessary. That prophecy should fetch its interpre* 
tation from the events of history, is a necessary conse* 
quence of its divine original : it is a part of the contri- 
vance, and a part without which prophecy would have 
been so little beneficial — -rather, indeed, pernicious to 
mankind — ^that, seeing God is. infinitely wise and good, 
this could not but be a part of his contrivance. This is very 
peremptorily declared in the original of my text ; where 
the expression is not, as in the English, ^* no prophecy' 
w," but " no prophecy is made of self-interpretation." 
No prophecy is to be found in Scripture, which is not 
purposely so framed as not to be of self-interpretation* 
'Twas undoubtedly within the power of the Almighty, 
to have delivered the whole of prophecy in terms no less 
clear and explicit than those in which the general promises 
of revelation are conveyed, or particular deliverances of 
the Jewish people occasionally announced : but his wis- 
dom reprobated this unreserved prediction of futuritj% 
because it would have enlarged the foresight of man be- 
yond the proportion of his other endowments, and beyond 
the degree adapted to his present condition. To'^oid 
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dds mwchiff, and to attain tbe uaefiil end of prophc cy t 
which is to affixd tbe hig^iest pioof of Providdioe, it 
was nccc wary that ptophccy ahould be deiivcred in soch 
diqgiuse as to be dark friiife die event is remote, to clear 
tq> as it qipnoachesy and U> be rendered perspicuous by 
Ae accomplishnient. And in dus disguiae prophecy 
hath actually been delivered^ because it conies finom 
God, who b good and wise, and dispenses all lus Ues- 
«ngs in the manner and degree in which they may be 
ini^ bleaatngs to his creatures. Knowledge were no 
bleaungt were it not adjusted to the circumstances and 
prc y ortioped to the faculties of those to whom it b im- 
parled. 

I trust that it appears to you, that the aposde's maxim, 
^^ diat no prpphe^ can be its own interpreter/* does ne- 
cessarily fdlow fixmi the matter ci fiict alleged as its 
fimndadon, that ^* all prophecy b firom God/' 

You will reap a rich .harvest of improvement trota 
diese disqobitions, i^ now that you understand the 
apostle's rule of interpretation, you will leara to use it 
when you read or hear the pro^iecies cS holy writ In 
my next discourses, I shall endeavour, with God's as- 
nstance, to teach you the use of it, by examines of its 
api^ication. 



SERMON XVL 



2 Peter i. 20, 21. 

Knaaring this firsts tlmt no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not at any time by the rvitt qf man; but holy men (f 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

1 HIS period hath already been the subject of one dis* 
course, in which it hath been my endeavour to explain 
its meaning, and to show the coherence of its parts. Its 
meaning, — that it propounds a maxim for the interpreta- 
tion of the prophecies of holy writ, which is this nega- 
tive proposition, that no prophecy b its own interpretert 
and alleges the principle upon which that maxim is 
founded, that all prophecy came from God. The cohe- 
rence of its parts, — inasmuch as the maxim, by neces- 
sary and obvious consequence, rises out oi the principle 
alleged as the foundation of it. 

I now proceed, as I proposed, to instruct you in the 
use of the apostle's maxim, by examples of its applica- 
tion. I would not fatigue your attention with unnecessaiy 
repetition ; but it is of importance that you should re- i^« 
collect that the aposde's negative maxim, " that no pro- 
phecy is of self-interpretation," lias been sllown in eflSxt 
to contain two affirmative rules of Exposition,— -that 
every single text of prophecy is to be considered as a 
part of an entire system, and to be interpreted in that^ 
sense which may best connect it with the whole; and 
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that the sense of prophecy in general is to be sought in 
the events which have actually taken ^lace. 

To qualify the Christian to make a judicious s^plica- 
tion of these rules, no skill is requisite in verbal criti- 
cism — ^no proficiency in the subtleness of the logician's 
art — no acquisitions of recondite learning. That degree 
of understanding with which serious minds are ordina- 
rily blessed — ^those general views of the schemes of 
Providence, and that general acquaintance with the pro- 
phetic language, which no Christian can be wanting in, 
who is constant, as every true Christian is, in his at; 
tendance on the public worship, and gives that serious 
attention which every true Christian gives to the word 
of God, as it is read to him in our churches, and ex- 
pounded from our pulpits, these quali^cations, accom- 
panied with a certain strengtli of memory and quickness 
of recollection, which exercise and habit bring — and 
with a certain patience of attention in comparing parallel 
texts, — these qualifications will enable the pious though 
unlearned Christian to succeed in the application of the 
\ipostle's rules, so far at least as to derive much rational 
amusement — much real edification — much consolation 
— much confirmation of his faith-^much animation of 
his hopes — much joy and peace in believing, from that 
heedful meditation of the prophetic word, which all 
men would do well to remember an inspired aposde hath 
enjoined. 

The first instance to which I shall apply the apostle's 
rules, is the very first prediction which occurs in the 
1^ Bible — the prophetic curse upon the serpent, which we 
read in the third chapter of the book x>{ Genesis. 
,** 'thou art cursed above all cattle of the field. Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, s^nd dust shalt thou eat all the 
^ days of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee 
•and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed: it 
for rather '^ he") shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
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bruise his heel." To judge of the illustration that this 
prophecy may receive from the apostle's rules, it will be 
proper previously to settle what may be the full meaning 
t>f the words, taken by themselves* For this purpose, 
let us suppose that the passage were recited to some un- 
instiructed heathen, who should be totally unacquainted 
with the Bible, and with every part of its contents : sup- 
pose him quite ignorant of the story of the fall — ignorant 
up<m what occasion the words were spoken, or by whom: 
suppose that he were only told, that once upon a time 
these words were spoken to a serpent ;^— think ye he 
would discern in them any thing prophetic ?-r-He must 
have more than the serpent's cunning, if he did. He 
would tell you they contain a few obvious remarks uppn 
the condition of the serpent kind, upon the antipathy 
which nature has established between men and serpents, 
and upon the natural advantages of man over the ve- 
nomed reptile. • * The serpent," says he, " is told, that, 
for the extent of his natural powers and enjoyments, he 
holds his rank with the lowest of the brute creation,— 
that serpents, by the make of their bodies, are necessi- 
tated to crawl upon the ground, — that, although they 
have a poison in their mouths, the greatest mischief they 
can do to men is to bite th^m by the heels ; whereas men, 
by the foresight of their danger, and by their^^rect pos- 
ture, have greatly the advantage, and knock sCTpents on 
the head wherever they chance to find them." This 
would be our heathen's exposition ; nor could the most 
subtle criticism draw any farther meaning from the terms 
of this denunciation. 

But, now, let our heathen be made acquainted with 
the particulars of the story of the fall ; and let him un- 
derstand that these words were addressed to the indivi- 
dual serpent which had tempted Eve, by the Omnipotent 
Creator, when he came in person to pronounce the dread- 
ful doom upon deluded ruined man ; — our heathen win 
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immediately perceive that dus was no aeaaoa fcr pur- 
suing a useless speculation on tbe natural hislaqr of 
die serpent; nor was so obvious a remaik upon tib^ 
comparative powers of tbe serpent kind and man bettetf^ 
fitted to tbe majesty of tbe great Being U> wbam it is 
ascribed, tban to tbe solemnity of die occasioQ upoQ 
which it was introduced: and be could not but suqiect 
diat more must be meant than meets the ear. He would 
observe, that the words were addressed U> tbe seipent, 
in the character of the seducer erf* our first parentB,— • 
that the denunciation made a part of a judicial procedure^ 
in which a striking regulariQr appears in die distribution 
' of the several branches of the buaness. — ^Three delin- 
quents stand before the Maker d[ the world, to answer 
for a crime in which each had borne a part. Adam, as 
first in rank, is first quesdoned. He acknowledges hb 
crime, but imputes the blame to Eve's persuasions. 
Eve is next eicanpned. She confesses the truth of her 
husband's accusation, but she taxes the serpent as her 
seducer. The Creator proceeds to judgment And in 
this part it is remarkable, that the person who had been 
first interrogated is the last condemned: for the first 
words spoken by the Judge, after he has received die 
confession of the human pair, are those in which he ac- 
costs the^serpent ; then he addresses himself to Eve,— » 
to Adam last* The words addressed to Eve are the 
sentence of the Judge, denouncing the penalties to be 
sustained by her, for having listened to d^ serpent, and 
made herself the instrument of the man's seducticxi. 
The words addressed to Adam are the sentence of the 
Judge on him, for having yielded to Eve's solicitation. 
— From the plain order of the business, our headien 
would conclude tliat these words, addressed to the ser* 
pent, are a sentence upon him as the first seducer. He 
would observe, that as, in the narrative of the tempta- 
tion, contri\'ance, design, and speech, are ascribed to 
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the serpent, so, in these words, he b accosted as the 
obgect of anunadversion and punishment. He would 
say, '* This was no commcm serpent of the field, but 
some intelligent and responsible agent, in the serpent 
form; and, in the evils decreed to the life and conditicm 
of the serpent, this individual serpent solely is concerned. 
The enmity ndiich is mentioned, between the serpent 
and mankind, must express some farther insidious de- 
signs <m the part of this deceiver, with resistance on the 
part ci man ; and in the declaration, that, while serpents 
should have no power but to wound the heels of men, 
men should bruise the heads of serpents, it is certainly 
intimated, by metaphors taken from the condition and 
powers of the natural serpent, that the calamities whicli 
the stratagems of this enemy in disguise should bring on 
man, would prove light, in comparison of the greater 
misduefs which man shall inflict on him. It is intimated, 
that man's woimd, although, like the serpent's bite, it 
might be &tal in its consequences if it were neglected, 
was however curable. The reptile's tooth had lodged 
its malignant poison in the heel. Considerable time 
must pass, before the blood and juices could be mortally 
infected ;— in the intervsd, remedies might be applied to 
prevent the threatened miscluef. Again, the declaratioii 
that God himself puts this enmity between the serpi^nt 
and mankind, implies, that the merciful though offended 
God will yet take an interest in the fortunes of man, and 
will support him in his conflict with the adversary." 

You see, that, by considering this denunciation of the 
seipent's doom in connection only with that particulai* 
story of which it is a part, without any knowledge of 
later prophecies and revelations, our heathen has been 
able to dive into the prophetic meaning of words, which, 
taken by themselves, he did not know to be at all pro- 
phetic. The particular events, indeed, which may cor- 
respcmd to the images of the prediction, he hath not yet 
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bdbi able to assign; but of the general purport of the 
profdiecy he has formed a rery just notion. He b be- 
sides aware, that mysteries are contained in it, more' 
than he can yet unraveL He is sensible that it cannot be 
without some important ineaning, that either the whole 
or some remarkable part of Adam's posterity^ contrary 
to the general notions oi mankind^ and the commoa 
farms of all languages^ b expressed under the image of 
the woman's seed rather than the man's^ I must iiere 
observe, that Adam, with respect to the insig^ he may 
be supposed to hdve had into the sense oi thb curse 
upon th^ serpent, was probably for some time much in 
the situation of our supposed heathen, — aware that it 
contained a general intimation of an intended deliverance, 
but much in the dark about the particular explication of 
it. This prophecy was therefore^ to Adam, when it was 
first delivered, so far intelligible as to be a ground of 
hope, — ^at the same time that the darkness of the terms 
in which it was conceived must have kept him anxiously 
attentive to every event that might seem connected with 
tlie completion of it, and to any new light that might be 
given him by succeeding predictions or promises. And» 
by tlie way, this points out one important secondary use 
of the original obscurity and gradual elucidation of pro- 
phecy, by succeeding prophecies and by events,-^this 
method of prediction awakens the curiosity of mankind* 
But let us give our heathen, whose curiosity is keen 
upon the subject, farther lights. Let us carry him, by 
proper steps, through the whole volume of the sacred 
oracles ; and let us instruct him in that great mystery of 
godliness, which from the beginning of the world was 
hidden with God, but in these later ages hath been nude 
manifest by the preaching of the blessed aposdes and 
evangelists ; and, when his heart b touched with a sense 
of the mercies conferred on him through Christ — when 
he lias taken a view of the whole of the prophetic word. 



and has seen its correspondence with the histoiy of Je- 
sus, and the beginnings of his gospel, let him then re- 
turn to the curse upon the serpent. Will he now find in 
it any thing ambiguous or obscure f Will he hesitate a 
moment to {Mronounce, that the serpent who received 
this dreadful doom could be no odier than an animated 
emblem of that malignant spirit, who, in the latest pro- 
phecies, b called the Old Dragon? Or rather, will he 
not int)nounce, that thb serpent was that very ^irit, in 
his proper person, dragged, by some imseen power, into 
the presence of Jehovah, to receive his doom iiT the 
same reptile form which he had assumed to wreck his 
q[>ite on unsuspectbg man ; for which exploit of wicked 
and dishonourable cunning, the opprobrious names of the 
Serpent and the Dragon have ever since been fixed upon 
him in derision and reproach ? Will not our enlightened 
and converted heathen understand the circumstances 
which are mentioned c^ the serpent's natural condition, 
as intimations of something analogous in the degraded 
state of the rebellious angel? By the days of the ser- 
pent's life, will he not understand a certain limited pe- 
riod, during which, fcx* the exercise of man's virtue, 
and the fuller manifestation of God's power and good- 
ness, the infernal Dragon is to be permitted to live his 
fife of maUce, to exercise his art of delusion on the sons 
of men? — ^while, in. the adjuncts of that life, the gro- 
velling posture and the gritty meal, will he not read the 
condition of a vile and despicable being, to whom all 
indulgence but that of malice is denied — ^to whom little 
freedom of action is entrusted? Will he have a doubt 
that the seed of this serpent are the same that in other 
places are called the Devil's angek? Will he not correct 
his former surmises about the seed of the woman, and 
the wound to be inflicted by the serpent in the heel? 
Will he not perceive, that the seed of the woman is an 
image, not generally descriptive of the deacciuibats of 
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Adam, but characteristic ot, an individual— -emphatical^ 
expressive of that person, who, by the miraculous manner 
of his conception, was peculiarly and properly the son <^ 
Eve, — ^that the wound to be suffered by thb person in 
. the heel, denotes the sufferings with \Anch the Devil and. 
his emissaries were permitted to exercise die Captain of 
our Salvation ? And will he not discern,- in die accom- 
plishment of man's redempticxi, and the successful pro- 
pagation* of the gospel, the mental blow mflicted on the 
serpent's head? — when the ignorance which he had 
spread over the world was dispelled by the light of re- 
velation, — ^wlien his secret influence on the hearts of 
men, to inflame their passions, to debauch their imajp- 
nations and mislead their thoughts, was counteracted by 
the graces of God's Holy l^irit, aiding the external ad- 
ministration of the word, — when^ with much of its in- 
visible power, his kingdom lost the whole' of its external 
pomp and splendour. Silence being imposed on hb- 
oracles, and spells and enchantments being divested of 
their power, the idolatrous worship which by those en- 
gines of deceit he bad universally established, and for 
ages supported, notwithstanding the antiquity of its in- 
stitutions, and the bewitching gaiety and magnificence 
of its festivals, fell into neglect. Its cruel and lascivious 
rites, so long holden in superstitious veneration, cm a 
w sudden became the object of a just and general abhor*^ 

rence ; and the unfrequented temples, stripped, no doubt, 
of their rich ornaments and cosdy offerings, si^nk in 
ruins* These were the early effects of the promulgaticm 
of the gospel, — effects of the power of Christ exalted to- 
his throne, openly spoiling principalities and powers, 
;.and trampling the Dragon under foot When these ef- 
fects of Christianity began to be perceived, which was 
vezy soon after our Lord's ascension, — when magicians 
openly foreswore their ruined art, and burned their use- 
less boQks,«-*when the fiend of divination, confessing 



Che power by which he was subdued, ceased to actuate 
his rescued prophetess, — when the worshippers of the 
Ephesian Diana avowed their apprehensions for the tot- 
tering reputation of their goddess, — ^then it was that tlie 
seed of the woman was seen to strike and bruise the 
seipent's head- 
Thus you see, that as the general purport of this pro- 
phecy was readily opened by an attention to the circum- 
stances of the memorable transaction which gave occa- 
sion to it, so a comparison of it with later prophecies, 
and with events (which, to whatever cause they may be 
referred, have confessedly and notoriously taken place,) 
naturally leads to a particular and circumstantial explica- 
tion. 

It is remarkable that this, which is of all the most an- 
cient prophecy of the general redemption, is perhaps, of 
any sin^e prediction that can be produced, upon many 
accounts the most satisfactory and convincing. For, in 
the first place, although it be conveyed in the most highly 
figured language, the genml meaning of it, though less 
obvious, is no less single and precise than the most plain 
and simple expressions might have made it It was tit- 
tered by the voice of God himself; therefore two di& 
ferent and unequal intellects were not, as in every in- 
stance of prophecy uttered by a man^ concerned in the 
delivery of it. The occasion upon which it was deli- 
vered was of such importance as necessarily to exclude 
all other business : its generaS meaning, therefore, must 
be connected, which is not the case of every prophecy, 
widi the occa^on upon which it was spoken ; and with 
that occasion one meaning only can possibly connect it. 
The serpent accosted could be no other serpent thairi 
Eve's seducer,— the curse, no other curse than such as 
might be adapted to that deceiver's nature, — the enmity, 
no other enmity but what might be exercised between 
beings of such natures as man and his seducer, — and 1$kc 
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bruises in die heel and in the bead, no odier miachiefii'tOr( j 
either party than that enmity might produce. Sothattfae,; 
general meaning to idiich the occadon points, b np lc9S . 
certain than if our enemy had been acoo^ed in some suiji , ft 
plain terms as these : ^^ Satan! thou art accursed beyood^^ 
all the spirits of thy impious confederacy. Short date if ^ 
granted to the farther workings of thy malice; anfl. qH 
the while thou shak heavily drag the burden c^ an un^?^ 
Messed existence, — ^fettered in thy ^neiipes, cramped in,^ 
Ay enjoyments; and thy malevdent attempts on man,,,-^ 
Aough for a time th^ may a&ct, and perchance, through, J. 
his own folly endanger his condition, shall terminale in .^ 
die total extinction of thine own power, and in the ag- , 
gravation of thy misery and abasement ; and, to gall thee : r 
more, he who shall undo thy deeds, restore the ruined 
world, and be thy conqueror and avenger^ shall be a / 
son, though in no natural way, of this delucted woman*" . 
Again, no less certain than the general meaning def--.. 
rived &om the occasion of thb jMropdiecy, is the pardcu- r 
lar exposition of it by the analogy of prophecy, and by 
the event. The images of this prediction, however dark , 
they might be when it was first delivered, carry, we find, 
in the pn^hetic language, a fixed unvaried meaning; « 
The image of the serpent answers to no being in uni- 
versal nature but the Devil. Prcqdiecy knows no seed 
of the woman-— it ascribes the miraculous conoepdon to 
which this name alludes to none but the Emanuel; nor 
shall we find, in the whole progeny of Eve, a person to 
whom the character may belong, but the child in the 
manger at Bethlehem, the holy fruit of Mary's unpol* 
luted womb« 

>fLastly, the event which answers to the image in the 
conclusion of this prc^hecy, the bruise upon the serpent's 
head, is in its nature single ; for the universal extiipation 
€$ idolatry, and the general establishment of the pure 
wiBdiq> of the true God, is a thing which must be done 
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once for all, and being done, can never be repeated. A 
prophecy thus definite in its general purport, conveyed 
in images of a fixed and constant meaning, and oxres- 
ponding to an event in its natw^ single— a sudden and 
universal revolution of the religious opinicHis and prac- 
tices of all the civilized nitims of the known world,-— 
such a prophecy, so accomplished, must be allowed to 
be a proof that the wh(de woHl and counsel was of God, 
if in any case it be allowed that the nature of the cause 
n^y .1^ known by the dktiu 

I mean hereaOffSslMHi;^ Jdbte f^^ to instances 

of prophecy of another kind, in which we find neither 
the same setded signification in the imageiy, nor the 
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3£l; III (HoRfnid boO to t^'Jiov oriJ '{vj d^i-jnu a.j.v ;!:)uiw 
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SERMON XVn. 



2 PsTXK L 20. 

J^Hnving this Jirsty that no prophecy qf the Scriptute U 

of any private mterpfetation. 

I - I 

r • 

I PROCEED in the task I ha^e undei^aken, to exem- 
plify the use of those rules of interpretation which the 
maxim of my text contains ; which are these two; — ^to 
refer particular predictions to the system, and to compare 
prophecies with events. In my last discourse, I showed 
you with what certainty and fecility they lead to the ex- 
plication of the first prophecy that was ever given~-that 
which was uttered by the voice of God himself, in the 
form of a curse upon the serpent, the adviser of Adam's 
disobedience. I shall now try them in an instance of a 
very different kind, where the occasion of the prediction 
does not so clearly ascertain its general purport, — where 
the images employed are less fixed to one constant mean- 
ing, — vid where, among the events that have happened 
ance the prophecy was given, a variety may be found to 
correspond with it, all in such exactness, that every one 
of the number may seem to have a right to pass for the 
intended completion. 

The first prophecy uttered by the voice of God, fur- 
nished an example of a prediction in which the general 
gleaning was trom the first certain, and the imagery of 
the diction simple, and of which the accomplishment 
hath been single. The earliest prophecy recorded in the 
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sacred volume, of those which were uttered by men, 
furnishes the examine that we now seek, of a prediction 
originally doubtful in its general meaning, comprehensive 
in its imagery, various in its completion. Such was the 
prophecy in which Noah, awakened bx>m his wine, and 
inflamed with resentment at the irreverent levity of his 
younger son, denounced the heavy curse on hb posterity, 
and described the future fortunes of the three general 
branches of mankfcid. ^^ Cursed be Canaan ; a servwt 
of servants shall he be unto his brethren. Blessed be 
Jehovah, God of Sh^m ! — and Canaan shall be his ser* 
vant. God shall enlarge Japhet, and he diall dwell in 
the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant/' 

The only explicit part ci this prophecy is the curse 
upon Canaan, Hamfs youngest son ; of whose descend- 
ants it is opetiiy foretokl that they should live in a state 
of the lowest sul^tion to naticms which should issue 
from the two other sons of Noah. And yet here we find 
some pbscurity ; for how was Canaan to be in slaveiy 
both to Shem and Japhet? The evangelic maxim^ ^^ that 
no man can serve two masters," seems applicable heie 
m a literal sense. Tlus diflknilty, the aposde's maxim, 
of applying for the explication of the sacred cnncles to 
the occurrences of the woiid, readily removes. It qi- 
pears from sacred history, that so early as in die time ci 
Abraham, the Canaanites were governed by petty princes 
of their own, who weve the tributary vassals of the As- 
syrian monarchy, then newly arisen under princes of die 
family of Ashur, Shem's second son. And from pro- 
phane history we learn, that when the Canaanites fled 
from the victorious arms of Joshua, and when the re- 
mainder of them were expelled by David, they setded 
in those parts of Africa which first fell under the domi* 
nion of die Romans, the undoubted descendants of Ja» 
phet Thus Canaan in early ages was the slave of Sheniy 
and in later times of Japhet. 
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But this is neitlier the most difficult nor Hat most in- 
teresting part of the pn^diecy. Let us turn our attention 
to the blessings pronounced upon the two other branches. 
And we will first consider Japhet^s part, because it seems 
of the two the most explicit. ^^ God shall enlarge Ja- 
I^iet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem." The 
most obvious meaning of the words, I think, is this,--*- 
that the gracious purpose of Providence was to bless Ja- 
yhet widi a numerous progeny,, mdiich should spread 
over an amide tract of country; and that, not satisfied, 
or not sufficiently accommodated with their own terri- 
tory, they would be q>t to encroach upon Sbem's de- 
scendants, and make setdements within their bwders* 
And as this is the most obvious sense of the words, so 
it is justified by the aposde's rules; for history sunxuts 
it The whde c^ Eurc^, and a considerable part of 
Asia, was originally peopled, and hath been ever occu- 
pied by Japhet's offspring, who, not contented with these 
vast demesnes, have been from time to time repeatedly 
making encroachments on the sons of Shem ; as was 
notoriously the case, when Alexander the Great, with a 
European army, attacked and overthrew the Persian 
' monarchy — when the Romans subjugated' a great piart 
of the East, — and still more notoriously, when the Tar- 
tar conquerors of the race of Genghb Khan demolished 
the great empire of the Caliphs, topk possession of their 
country, and made setdements and erected kingdoms in 
. all parts of Asia and the East — and agam, when Tamer- 
lane setded his Moguls, another branch of Japhet^ pro- 
geny, in Indostan, whose descendants gradually got pos- 
session of that immense country, a part of Shem's ori- 
ginal inheritance, which forms the present empire of the 
Grreat Mogul. These events, not to mention other less 
remarkable incursions of Scythians into Shem's paks 
of Asia, may well be deemed an accomplishmoit of the 
patriarch's prophetic benediction ; not only because they 
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answer to the natural import of die terms of it, but be^ 
cause every one of them had great consequences upon 
the state of the true religion, and the condition of its 
professors in various parts of the world, and some of 
them have been the subjects of later pn^hecies. So 
that, in thb interpretation, we find the two circum- 
stances which, according to the aposde, are the best 
characteristics of a true interpretadon,— an agreement 
with the truth of histcny, and a connection of this par- 
ticular prediction with the system of the prophedc 
word. 

It may seem, however, that some amicable intercourse 
between certain branches of the two families — some 
peaceable setdements of descendants of Japhet in nations 
arisen from the other stock, may be no less ccxiveniendy 
denoted^ by the expression of ** Japhet's dwelling in the 
tents of Shem,'' than the vic^ent encroachments of con- 
querors of the line of Japhet. And this interpretation 
does not ill agree with history, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, with the present state of the two families. The 
setdements of Portuguese, English, Dutch, and French 
—all of us descended from the loins of Japhet, made 
within the three last centuries in different parts of India 
— all of it a part of Shem's inheritance, have ^ven the 
prophecy in this sense a striking accomplishment Nor, 
in this interpretation, is the necessary connection wantinff 
of this particular prediction with the prophetic system ; 
for consequences cannot but arise, although they hav^ 
not yet appeared, of great fnoment to the interests of the 
true religion, from such numerous and extensive setde* 
ments of professed Christians, in countries where thu^ 
light of the gospel hath for many ages been extinguished* 
Thus you see, history leads us to two sense9 of this 
prophecy, of which each may contain an unlimited vsr 
riety of particular accomplishments ; sinceevery settle- 
ment of Eurppeans or of AaiatiQ Tvtsirs b dk l^wtr 
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Asia and die East, whether gained by war or procured 
by commercial treaties, comiects with the prophecy in 
one or other of diese two senses. 

A third sense b yet behind : but, to bring it the more 
iTeadily to tight, it will be jMx^^er previously to consider 
the sense of Shem's Ues^ng, — ^a blessing obliquely con- 
veyed in this emphatic ejaculation, *' Blessed be Jehovah 
God of Shem!" — an ejaculation in which this assertion 
is evidently implied, that -^^ Jehovah should be Shem's 
Xjod;" and this is the whole of Shem's blessing, — ^a 
blessing, indeed, which could receive no addition or im- 
provement. It can admit ol no dispute, that Jehovah is 
here styled the God of Shem, in the same sense in wluch 
in later times he vouchsafed to call himself the God of 

• 

a particular branch of Shem's progeny— of Abraham, 
Isaac, and of Jacob, and of their descendants the Jewish 
X>e(^le. Jehovah is indeed the God of all the nations <^ 
the earth — the Universal Father, whose tender rotercies 
are over all his works; but to a particular branch of 
Shem's family, he was for a time more peculiarly a God, 
inasmuch as he chose them to be the depositaries of 
the true religion, while the rest of mankind were sunk 
in the ignorance and abomination of idolatry. Their 
temporal concerns he condescended to take under the 
visible direction of his special providence, — to them he 
Tevealed his sacred incommunicable name, — among them 
he preserved the knowkdge and worship of himself, by 
^ series of miraculous dispensations, till the destined 
season came for the general redemption; and then he 
raised up, among the offspring of that chosen stock, that 
Saviour, whose divine doctrine hath spread the know- 
ledge and worship of the true God among all nations, 
and .whose meritorious sacrifice of himself hath made 
atonement for^the sins of the whole world. These were 
the privileges in store for a select branch of Shem's &- 
iwiyj ^hen thi^ prophecy was 4eUveredy — privileges by 
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which diey were put in a condidon to attain the highest 
blessings both in this world and in the next — ^the height 
of .national prosperity, and the sum of future Miss ; and 
Shem being yet alive, anil his family not split into it^ 
branches, it was natural, and agreeable to the usage of 
the prophetic style^ that the future blessings of the off- 
spring should be referred to the ancestor. This, there* 
fore, is the oracular sense of the patriarch's emphatie> 
compellation of Jehovah as the God of Shem. <* Thou, 
O Jehovah ! shalt be the God of Shem, — the object of 
his worship and the guardian of his fortunes; while the 
progeny of his brethren shall place their foolish trust in 
those which are no gods." 

This exposition of Shem's blessing will naturally lead 
to a new sense of Japhet's, if we only recollect what ex- 
ternal means were used by Providence to preserve the 
knowledge of the true God in the chosen branch of 
Shem's family. These means were — the call of Abra- 
ham — the personal intercourse holden with him and his 
two next descendants — and, in due time, the institution 
of the Mosaic religion ; of which religion, you will par- 
ticularly observe, the tabernacle and the service per- 
formed in it were the chief external instruments. The 
magnificence of the tabernacle — its stately support of 
upright pillars resting on their silver sockets, and trans- 
verse beams overlaid with gold — ^its gorgeous hangings 
within, of purple, linen, blue, and scarlet, with the but- 
tons of gold — its noble covering without, of the shaggy 
skins of goats — its rich furniture, the seven-branched 
candlestick, the altars, and the implements of sacrifice, 
all of brass or gold, pure or overlaid — ^the ark, contain- 
ing the tables of the law, with the mercy-seat oversha- 
dowed by the wings of a cherubim — but above all, the 
glorious light which filled the sacred pavillion, the sym« 
bol of Jehovah's presence, — this glory of the tabernacle 
in ancient times, and of the temple aftcrwardsi was prp<» 
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biUy niiat ttiost cam^t the admintimi of the Jewish 
people, and attached them to a reli^oa which had so 
much qilendoiir in its externals, and in which somethioi; 
of what is visible of the m^csty oi the Divine Being 
met the senses of the worshippen. 

Bearing this renuui^ in miml, let us now turn again to 
that part of the prophecy which concerns Jai^iet's fii- 
mily, especially the latter dayse of it--*** he shall dwell 
m the tabernacles of Siem.'' The blessing promised to 
Shem, we have found to be the miraculous preservaticm 
of the true religion in a cly)sen branch oi Shem's fa- 
mily. Might not the prediction of this Wrciful design 
of Providence naturally introduce an allusion tQ the ex- 
ternal means by which it was to be effected ? Among 
the external means, we have seen reason to think that 
the Jewish tabernacle was the most generally efficadous : 
but under what description is it likely that the tabernacle, 
not erected till the dajrs of Moses, should be mentioned 
in i»x>phccy so early as the days of Noah,---and in this 
prophecy in particular, in which Jehovah, for the inten- 
tion of maintaining the true religion in a branch of Shem's 
fiinuly, is characterized as the Gkxi of Shem ?— -A beau- 
tiful consistency of imagery will be maintained, if the 
tent which Jehovah was to pitch for this purpose among 
men, should be called Shem^s tabernacle, or Shem's 
tent ; for a tent and a tabernacle are one and the same 
thing, and the word in the Hebrew is the same. This 
holy tent or tabernacle was Shem's tabernacle, because 
it was erected among the sons of Shem, and because 
none might bear a part in the whole service of it, who 
did not incorporate with the chosen family. 

But, farther. This tabernacle, and the service per- 
formed in it, were embleins of the Christian church and 
of the Christian service. When all diese circumstances 
are put together, can any doubt remain, that, in the 
iliention of die tents of Shem, the Holy Spirit made alt. 
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lusion to the Jewish tabernacle as an emblem of the 
Christian church; and that the dwelling of Japhet hi 
these tents of Shem^ took place when the idolatrous na- 
tions of Jai^t^s line, converted to the faith of Christ, 
became worshippers of the God of Shem in Shem's ta^ 
bemacles — ^worshippers of the true God, in the modes 
of worship prescribed by revealed religion ? 

And this interpretation well agrees with the jostle's 
maxim, being supported both by the harmony of^the 
prophetic system and the truth of history. 

For the harmony of the prophetic system. This in- 
terpretation brings this particular prediction to bear di- 
rectly upon the general object of prophecy, the uniting 
pf all nations in the faith of Christ ; and it is worthy df 
particular remark, that, from the delivery of this pre- 
diction, the conversion of the Gentiles made a standing 
part of all the prophecies of the Saviour. Now, that 
nothing of variation might appear in the schemes of 
Providence, it should seei^ that it was requisite that the 
first intimation of the design of selecting a peculiar peor 
pie, which is contained in Shem's blessing, should be 
accompanied with an intimation of the general merciei 
of which that measure was to be productive to aU iqan* 
kind : but of the general benefit intended we have ip this 
place no intimation, if it be not conveyed in Japhet's 
benediction, — in which benediction it is not conveyed, 
unless this sense of that benediction be admitted. This 
interpretation, therefore, of the prophetic blessing pn>» 
nounced on Japhet, most of all connects it with the great 
object of prophecy, and best maintains the harmony of 
the prophetic system. 

Then for history. The &ct is notorious, that the gos- 
pel, ^m the beginning to the present times, hath made 
the greatest progress in Eurqpe, and iiv those parts of 
Asia which were first peopled by the posterity of Japhet 
Aniong the uncivilized descendants of Ham, and the 
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degenerate sons of Shem, it hadi not been so generally 
spread, or hath not so deeply taken root 

Beside this evident agreement with history and the pro- 
phetic system, another circumstance is much in favour 
of diis interpretation, which is this, — that the image 
ofihis pre^ction bear a near affinity to those under 
mhich later prophets have described the same event* 
Hear in what language the prophet Isaiah announces 
the conversion of the Gentiles, in words addressed to 
die Jewish church, as the emblem of the Christian. 
" Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thine habitations.*' Or, as the words 
are more significantly rendered in a late translation, 
" Let die canopy of thy habitation be extended. Spare 
not : lengthen thy cords, and firmly fix thy stakes. For 
on the right hand and on the left thou shalt burst forth 
with increase, and thy seed shall inherit the (Jentiles." 
Here, you see, Isaiah's allusion is to the tabernacle; and 
die image presented to him is an enlargement of the sa- 
cred tent, to contain new crowds of wor^ppers ; and 
the stakes are to be driven deep and firm — the cords are 
to be lengtfiened and drawn tight, that the sides of the 
tent may be able to sustain the pressure of the multi- 
tudes within it. Noah's allusion is also to the tabernacle ; 
and the image presented to him is the admission of fo- 
reign worshippers. It is therefore one and the same 
scene which the patriarch and the younger prophet have 
before them; and, except in the distinct mention x>f 
that particular circumstance, that the new worshippers 
should be chiefly of Japhet's stock, Noah's prophecy 
differs not from Isaiah's, otherwise than as an outline 
diflers from a more finished drawing of the same objects. 

Thus, by the apostle's rules, prophecy, in that part of 
it which regards the family of Japhet, is brought to three 
senses, in each of which it hath been remarkably veri- 
fied, — ^in the settlements of European and Tartarian 
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conquerors in* the Lower Asia and in the £a$t»-**in tlie 
settlements of European traders on the coasts of Indos;* 
tan, — but especially in the numerous and early conver- 
sions of the idolaters of Japhet's line (among^whom it is 
fit that we of this island should remember our own an- 
cestors were included) to the worsliip of Hjac one true 
God, and to the faith of Christ. 

I am sensible tliat this variety of intent and meaning 
discovered in a single prophecy, brings on a question of 
no small difficulty, and of the first importance. It is 
this, — What evidence of a providence may arise from 
predictions like the one we have now been considering, 
in which a variety of unconnected events, independent, 
to all appearance, of each other, and very distant in 
times, seem to be prefigured by the same images? And, 
although it be a digression from my main sulyect, yet as 
the inquiry is of the highest importance, and spontane- 
ously presents itself, it is to this that I shall devote the 
remainder of the present discourse. 

I shall not wonder, if, to those who have not sifted 
this question to the bottom ('vhich few, I am persuaded, 
have d9ne), the evidence of a providence, arising from 
prophecies of this sort, should appear to be very slender, 
or none at all. Nor shall I scruple to confess, that 
time was when I was myself in this qpinion, and was 
tlierefore much inclined to join with those who think ^ 
XhdX every prophecy, were it rightly understood, would 
be found to carry a precise and single meaning, and that, 
wherever the double sense appears, it is because the 
one true sense hath not yet ^been detected. I said, 
" Eithei: the images of the prophetic style have constant 
and proper relations to the events of the world, as the 
words of common speech have proper and constant 
meanings, — or they have not. If they have, then it 
seems no less difficult to c<Hiceive that niany event9 
bhottU be shadowed under die ims^ges of one and the 
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mmt prophecjr, dian that several likenesses should be 
mpifeaaitd in a single portraiL But, if the prq>hctic 
images have no such appropriate relations to things, but 
diat the sanfe image may stand for many things, and 
various events be included in a single prediction, dien it 
should seem that prophecy, thus indefinite in its mean- 
ing, can afford no procrf* of providence : for it should 
ae^m possible, that a prophecy of this sort, by whatever 
principle the world were governed, whether by provi- 
dence, nature, or necessity, might owe a seeming com- 
pletion to mere accident.'* And since it were absurd to 
suppose that the Holy Spirit of God should frame, pro- 
l^cies by which the end of prophecy might so ill be 
answered, it seemed a just and fair conclusion, that no 
prophecy of holy writ might carry a double meaning. 

Thus I reasoned, till a patient investigation of the sub- 
ject brought me, by God's blessing, to a better mind. I 
stand clearly and unanswerably confuted, by the instance 
of Noah's prophecy concerning the family of Japhet ; 
which hath actually received various accomplishments, 
in events of various kindsf in various ages of the world, 
<— in the settlements of European and Tartarian con- 
querors in the Lower Asia, in the setdements of £u* 
ropean traders on the coasts of India, and in the early 
and plentiful conversion of the families of Japhet's stock 
to the faith of Christ. The application of -the prophecy 
to any one of these events bears all the characteristics of 
a true interpretation,— consistence with the terms of the 
prophecy, consistence with the truth of history, con- 
sistence with the prophetic system. Every one of these 
events must therefore pass, with every believer, for a 
true completion. 

A plain instance, therefore, bemg found in holy writ, 
of a prophecy which bears more than a double meaning, 
the question, what evidence such prophecies may afford 
of a divine providence, becomes of the highest moment. 
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I enter upon the discussion of it with this prdiminaiy 
observation,-— that if our suspicion that such prophecies 
may receive a seeming accomplishment by chance, or by 
the natural and necessary course of the world, should 
appear, upon a strict examination, unreasonable and ill- 
founded, the consequence will be, that the evidence 
arising from this sort of prophecy is of the highest kind ; 
since die greater the variety of events may be to which 
a single combination of images shall be found to corres- 
pond, the more of art and contrivance is displayed in the 
framing of the prophecy, and the more of power (if ac- 
cident be clearly excluded) in bringing about the com- 
pletion. Our whole inquiry, therefore, is reduced within 
a narrow compass, since the whde is brought to i%st 
upon this single question, May the accotnplishment of 
such predictions be, or may it not be accidental ? If it 
may, then such prophecies are frivolous, and the Dei^ 
is blasphemed when they are ascribed to him. If it may 
not, then such prophecies are most complete and won- 
derful demonstrations of the absolute foreknowledge and 
universal providence of God. The negative of this great 
question, which leads to these comfortable and glorious 
consequences, I purpose to sustain. I mean to show 
you, that, amidst all the comprehension and variety of 
meaning which is to be found in any prq[>hecies of holy 
writ, and which, in the instance before us, of Noah's 
prophecy, b indeed wonderful, certain restrictions and 
limitations will always be found, by which the power of 
accident, or any odier but an intelligent cause, is no less 
excluded from any share in the completion, than it is in 
other instances, where the prediction, like the curse 
upon the serpent, points direct and full at a single event. 
The method which I shall pursue to make this appear, 
shall be to argue upon Noah's prophecy, which I have 
so particularly expounded, as an instance ; and my me- 
thod of aif^uing upon this instance shall be, to contrast 
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ky in every CMr ai i M t a nce, with a prctcoded piedicdon, 
which, for the propriety of its images, and the exactness 
of its completiofi, hath been compared and set in com- 
petition with die prophecies of holy writ* 

A heathen poet, whose subject leads him to speak of 
a certain vcq^age, which, if it was ever really performed, 
was die first attempt of any European nation to cross 
Ae main seas in a large ship with masts and sails, de- 
scribes, in elegant and animated strains, the conse- 
quences which the success of so extraordinary an un- 
dertaking might be expected to produce upon the state 
of mankind, the free intercourse that was likely to be 
opened between distant nations, and the great disco- 
veries to be expected from voyages in future times, 
when the arts of ship-building and navigation, to which 
thb expedition, if a real one, gave rise, should be car- 
ried to perfection. • This is his general argument, and 
verses to this eflPect make the conclu^on of his song. 

« ___— Distant years 
Shall bring the fated season, when Ocean, 
Nature's prime barrier, shall no more obstruct 
' The daring search of enterpriring man. 
The earth, so wide, shall all be open^^- 
The mariner explore new worids; 
Nor Shetland be the' utmost shore."* 

* 

. "'Now give nie,*^ says the infidel, f " a prophecy from 
your. Bible, which may be as clearly predictive of any 
event which you' may choose to allege for the accom- 
iflishment, as these yerses have by mere accident proved 
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Venient annis 



SffBCuU sei'is, qui but Oocanui 
Vinculu ferum laxiit, et iiij^eni 
Pateat tdlut, Tiphytquc novot 
Dietegat orb«i; ncc sit terris 
UKima Thttle." 

Seneca, Medea, 374, ^c, 
.7 f kMiOiany CoIIini r ^ 
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to be, of the discovery of America hy^ Christopher Ccn 
lumbus. Give me such a prophecy from your Bible, as 
I have produced to you from a heathen poet, who yet 
was no prophet, nor claimed the character, and I w3t 
turn believer.'' We cheerfully accept thb arrogant de- 
fiance ; — ^we are thankful to the adversaiy that ht hath 
invited us to meet him on such advantageous ground, 
by comparing what may justly be deemed the most in- 
definite of the Scripture prophecies, with the best spe^- 
cimen of the power of accident for the completion of 
prophecy which his extensive reading could produce. 

These verses of his Latin poet are, indeed, a striking 
example of a prediction tliat might safely take its chance 
in the world, and, happen what might, could not tail at 
some time or other to meet with its accomplishment. In* 
deed, it predicts nothing but what was evidently within- 
the ken of human foresight, — ^that men, being once fur- 
nished with the means of discovery, would niake dis- 
coveries, — that, having ships, they would make voyagjen^ 
— that, when improvements in the art of sbip-l^uilding 
should have furnished larger and better ships, men 
would make longer and more frequent voyages,— and 
that, by longer and more frequent voyages, they wou)d 
gain more knowledge of the surface of the globe whicbi 
they inhabit. What peasant of Thessaly but might have 
uttered such prophecies as these, who saw the Argo 
bring her heroes home, and observed to what degree the 
avarice and curiosity of his countrymen wenb inflamed* 
by the wealth which the adventurers had amassed, and 
the stories which they spread? What restricticm do wc 
find of the generality of these prognostications, which 
may seem to put the exact completion out of the reach 
of accidental causes ? None^ Neither the parts of th^ 
world are specified from whAi^Cixpeditions of discovery 
should be fitted ou^nor tt^ (Quarters in which they 
should most succeei : or, if any particular . intimation 
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upon the latter article be couched in the mention of 
Shetland as an island that should cease to be extreme, 
It is erroneous, as it points precisely to that quarter of 
tile e^obe where discovery hath ever been at a stand, — 
wbote the ocean, to tlus hour, opposes hb eternal bar- 
rier of impervious unnavigable ice. 

So much for our infidel's pn^hecy. Let us now 
ccmipare the patriarch's. Of this, indeed, ihc topics 
are most general, — ^the increase of mankind-— empire 
and servitude — ^varieties of religion — conquests-emi- 
gration — ^foreign setdements. The increase of mankind 
was to be foreseen from physical causes; — ^that man- 
kind, being increased, some part would govern, might 
be probably conjectured ; — that one part governing, an- 
other part must serve, was of necessity to be concluded ; 
—that a part of mankind would &11 from the warshq> 
of the one true God, was to be feared, from the ex- 
ample of the antediluyian world; — that o^iquerors 
would plant colonies, and merchants make settlements 
in foreign oountries, the same example might persuade. 
So far the comparison may wear a promising aspect on 
our adversary's side : but let him not exult before his 
victory is complete. Let him tell me by what natural 
sagacity the patriarch might foresee — ^by what analogy 
erf* antediluvian history he might conjecture, that Japhet's 
line would have so greatly the advantage over Shem's, 
in the rate of increase by propagation, and in the extent 
of territory, that when he sp^Jcs of Qpd's enlargihg Ja- 
phet, he should esteem the enlaigement of Shem in 
either instance unworthy to be mentioned. Did blind 
causes bring about the agreement, which all history 
proves, between the patriarch's conjecture and the event 
of things? *^ Unquesti^ably," the adversary will re- 
ply, ^^ blind causes bflUpi this about. Physical causes 
detemune the rate tif ipi'ipn^ation, and with the rate of 
propagation the growth of empire is naturally connected.'^ 
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It is granted* But was it within the natural powers of 
the patriarch's mind to ascertain in which line these phf. 
sical causes should be the most efficacious, while tihe 
nations to arise from either of his sons lay yet unissued 
in the loins of their progenitors ? If not, to what may 
the agreement be ascribed between the thoughts of the 
patriarch's mind, which did not command those phy^cal 
causes, and the effects of causes which could not influ- 
ence his thoughts, but the energy of that Supreme Mind 
which hath the thoughts of men and the motions df 
matter equally in its power ? 

Again, I ask, by what natural sagacity did tlie patriarch 
foresee that Shem's family, rather than any branch of 
the other two, should retain the knowledge and worship 
of Jehovah? — that the condition of slavery should be 
fixed upon a particular branch of Ham's descendants? 
— that the masters of those slaves should be of the stock 
of Shem or Japhet, rather than of the collateral branches 
of their own family ? By what natural sagacity did the 
patriarch foresee the distinct genius and character of 
iRrhole nations yet unborn ? — ^that the spirit of migration 
should prevail in the line of Japhet, while the indolent 
progeny of Shem would ever be averse to foreign set- 
tlements, and indifferent to a distant commerce ? Hath 
it been accident, I would ask, that the history of past 
ages, a&id the experience of the present time, confirm 
the patriarch's conjecture, and falsify the poet's? — ^for 
the poet, although the adversary would gla^y have sup- 
pressed that circumstance, speaks of the intermixture 
which he thought likely to take place of different nations. 
But, unfortunately for the infidel's argument, the poet is 
wrong precisely in those particulars in which the patriarch 
is right ; and this although the poet lived when the dif- 
ferent genius of the sons of Shem and Japhet had shown 
itself, and lay open to a wise man's observation. '^ The 
cool Armenian streams (so the poet guessed) shall 
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qpencb die pardied Indian's diint, and Fcrnans drink 
die Bhine and Elbe.''^ Butkitso? Did nrcr colony 
of Indians sctde in die Upper Asb? Aie Ferauis to 
be found upon die banks of die Elbe or die Rhine? 
What said die patriarch? Just die revase; aid that 
reverse proves true. Tartars from die nordi of Asa 
hold possesion of Shem's Indian territoiy, and Jsqihet's 
Europe drinks die Ganges ! 

Was it accident — was it an effixt of mechanical caniaeSy 
diat Jai^iet's schis, when diey had been sunk for ages in 
the abominaticxis of idolatry, were rechimed at last 1^ 
the emissaries of that divine teacher who arose among 
Shem's descendants, and thus settled, according to the 
patriarch's prediction, in Shem's tabernacles ? Was it 
chance — was it nature — was it £ate, that a profhccY like 
that before us, applicable to events o^ various sorts, — ^to 
propagation — conquest — trade — ^religion^ hath received 
an accomplishment in every sense in which the words 
can be taken? — ^and this notwithstanding that each sense 
hath such limitations as no less require a certain deter- 
mination of the course of the world, for the verification 
of the prediction, than if each sense had respected erne 
individual fact ? I would not indeed deny, that without 
any superintcndance of the worid by Providence, events 
might sometimes so fall out as to corre^)ond with a ran- 
dom conjecture of the human mind, or with the forged 
predictions of an impostor. But if the impostor's words 
should carry two meanings, the probability that they 
should be verified in one meaning or the other would 
jnde^ be much greater; but that they should prove true 
in both, the probability would be much less, than that 
of the accomplishment of a prediction of a single mean- 
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iiig; If the woidSi instead of two, should cany a va- 
riety d[ meaningSi the improbability that they should 
prove true in all, would be heightened in a much greater 
proportion than any who in^ not versed in compatadon 
may easily be brought to apprehend. But the phenome«- 
non which Noah's prophecy presents, if it be not a real 
prophecy brought by Providence to its completion, is 
that of 4 prediction cf an immense extent and variety c^ 
meaning, wliich hath had the wonderful good fortune to 
be verified in every branch. If this cannot be supposed 
to have happened without Providence, in the single in- 
stance of this prq;)hecy, how much less in all the in- 
stances of prophecies of this sort which occur in holy 
writ ? And if this could be conceived of all those pro- 
phecies, so far as they concern secular events, yet, let 
me ask, do we not find in every one of them, or at least 
in the far greater part, that some event of the Messiah's 
reign, or something characteristic of his time or person, 
makes one, and for the most part the most obvious of 
tlie various meanings? And is this too casual, — that 
such a variety of predictions as we find of this sort in 
the Bible, delivered in difierent ages, upon very dif- 
ferent occasions, should be so framed, as, all to Jbear 
upon one great object, the Lst of a succession, or the 
chief of an assortment of events, to which the images 
of each prediction are adapted with such wonderful art, 
that every one of them hath passed in its turn for the 
accomplishment ? Should you see the rays of the sun 
reflected from a system of polished planes, and trans- 
mitted through a variety of refractive surfaces, collect 
at last in a burning point, and there by their united ac- 
tion melt down the stubborn metal which resists the 
chemist's furnace, would you refer the wonderful efiect 
to chance, rather than to an exqiiisite polish— to an accu- 
rate conformation and a just arrangement of the mirrors 
and the glasses? Would you not suppose that the skill 
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of mny aitists faod ccucuiicd to CTC COt c fhe 
psffts of the macfamc, under the dkwtioQ of mnc 
dt fsit superior kuonflcdgc, b^ ffliun the prapcitits of 
fiil^ and die hws of its rafectioiis sid lefiicliuofc were 
undentDody and by whom the effect which jfonbad secii 
produced was orig^naDy iotendod? And can you sup* 
pose dbat it hadi happened withom design and oonlrir* 
anoe, diat die lays of die prophetic hsfat are concentrated 
in a mqs^ point to illuminate a sin^ object? 

You will now recollect and apply the'obsorvation widi 
which we entered upon diis dbcuaaon»«— that accident 
bring once excluded fitnn any share in die acconqdidi- 
ment, the evidence of a providence which these multi- 
form proirfiecies afford is of die hig^iest kind. 
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SERMON XVIII. 
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Knaunng this Jirst^ tliat no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation. For the propliecy came 
• not at any time by the wUl of man; but holy men (f 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy G/iost. 

£ ROM the digression which closed my last discourse, 
I now return to my principal subject ; and shall imme- 
diately proceed to the last general topic I proposed to 
treat, — namely, to show that this same text of the apos- 
tle, which is s6 sure a guide to the sense of the prophe- 
cies, will also furnish a satisfactory answer to the most 
specious objection which the adversaries of our most: 
holy faith have ever been able to produce against that 
particular evidence of the truth of our Lord's preten- 
sions, which arises from the supposed completion of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament in him and in his doc- 
trines. 

The objection, indeed, is nothing less than this,— -that 
although the divine inspiration of the Jewish prophets 
be admitted, their prophecies will afford no sui^rt to 
our Lord's pretensions ; for this reason, that in the ap- 
plication of these prophecies to him, and to the propa- 
gation of his doctrine, they arc idrawn by the writers of 
the New Testament to a sense in which they were never 
understood by the t>rophets themselves who delivered 
them : and since tlie true sense of any writing cam be no 
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other than that which the author intended to convey, 
and which was understood by him to be contained in the 
expressions wluch he though propcx to. emidoy, an zp- 
plication of a prophecy in a sense not intended- by the 
prophet must be a misinterpretatuMU 

The assertion upon which dus objection is founded, 
" that the first preachers of Christianity understood pro- 
phecies in one sense which were uttered in another," 
cannot altogether be denied ; and, unless it could be de- 
nied in every instance, it b to little purpose to refute it, 
which nus^ easily be done, in some : fior if a sini^ in- 
stance should remain, in which the apostles and evan- 
gelists should seem to have been guHty of a wSful mis- 
interpretation of prophecy, or of an erroneous application 
of it, the credit of their doctrine would be greatly shakei), 
since a single instance of a fraud would &sten on them 
the imputation of dishonesty, and a single instance of 
mistake ccmoeming the sense of the ancient Scriptures 
would invalidate their claim to inspiration. The truth, 
however, is, that though the fact upon which thb ob- 
jection is founded were as universally alleged, — ^which 
is not the case, — yet, were it so, we have in this text of 
the aposde a double answer to the adversary's aiigument, 
which is inconclusive, for two reasons ; first, because 
the assumption is false, that the prc^hets were the au- 
thors of their prophecies, '^ for the prophecy came not 
at any time by the will of man ; but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;'' and, 
secondiy, were the assun4>tion true, still the conclusicHi 
might not stand, *^ because no pr(^hecy of holy writ is 
its own interpreter.'' I will endeavour to make you tuK 
derstand the proprieQr of both these answers, which at 
first perhaps may not strike you. 

First, then, I say we deny the adversary's rash con- 
clusion,! though in part we grant bis premises, because 
his assumption is false, that the prophets Were the au« 
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thors of their prophecies. The assumption is fisdse, upon 
the principles upon which the adversary who uiiges this 
objection professes to dispute. He professes to dispute 
upon a concession of the divine inspiration of the Jewish 
prophets. But, if the prophets were inspired, they were 
not the authors of their prophecies ;-— the Holy Spirit of 
God was the author of every prophecy or of every say- 
ing of a prophet, so far at least ^s it is prophetic ; and 
the views of that Omniscient Spirit who gave the pro- 
phecy — ^not the surmises of the men whose faculties or 
whose organs that spirit employed — are to be the stand- 
ard of interpretation ; and this upon that very principle 
which the adversary alleges, — that the meaning of every 
book, and of every sentence in the book, is its author's 
meaning. 

To explain this more distinctly, I must observe, that 
all prophecy is speech, in which the prophet is made to 
express ideas of the Divine Mind, in uttering his own ; 
and the prophecies of holy writ are divisible into two 
different kinds, distinguished by t^vo different manners, 
in which this utterance of the mind of God by the 
mouth of the prophet was usually eflFected. The first 
kind consisted in a scene allegorically descriptive of fu- 
turity, which was displayed to the imagination of Ac 
prophet, who was lefl to paint the images excited in his 
phantasy in such language as his natural talents of poeti- 
cal description might supply. Of this kind are the pro- 
phecies delivered by Jacob and by Moses, not long be- 
fore their death — the prophecies of Balaam, and many 
that occur in the writings of those who were prophets by 
profession. The other kind consists merely id verbal 
allusions, when die prophet, speaking perhaps of him- 
self or of his own times, or of distant events set clearly 
in his view, was directed by the inspiring Spirit to the 
choice of expressions to which later events have been 
found to convspond with more exactness than those to 
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which the pit^het himself applied them. This kind of 
prophecy pacticulariy abounds- in the Psalms of David, 
who often speaks of the fortunes oi hb own 1%, the 
difficulties with which he had to struggle, and his pro- 
vidential deliverances, in terms which cany only a figu- 
rative meaning as applied to David himself, but are lite- 
rally descriptive of the most remarkable occurrences in 
the holy life of Jesus. Nor is this kind of i^ophecy 
tinfrequent in the writings of the other pn^hets, who 
were often made to allude to the general redemption, 
when they would speak in the most explicit terms of 
deliverances of the Jewish pec^le; and were seldom 
permitted to deplore present calamities, or to denounce 
impending judgments, but in expressions, literally de- 
scriptive of the sufierings of Christ and the afflictions 
of his church. 

In both kinds of prophecy the ^irit of God and the 
mind of man had each its proper part. In prophecies of 
die first kind, the matter was furnished by the Spirit of 
God, and the language only is the man's. In these pro- 
phecies we often find a double obscurity, of which one 
part is to be imputed to the man, and arises from the 
concise and broken manner in which he utters his con- 
ceptions. Carried away by the strength of the images 
presented to him, the prophet seems often to forget that 
his hearers were not apprized of what was passing in his 
own fancy : he addresses them upon the subject of what 
he sees, as joint spectators of the interesting scene, in 
brief allusions, and in animated remarks upon the most 
striking parts, rather than in a just and cool description 
of the whole. Now, this obscurity may indeed be best 
removed by inquiring the prophet's meaning — ^by col- 
lecting, from his abrupt hints and oblique intimations, 
what might be the entire picture exhibited to his mind. 
But, when this is sufficiently understood, another ob- 
bcurity, arising from the matter of the prophecy, may 
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yet remaiu. The mystic sense couched under the alle- 
gorical images may yet be hidden ; and for clearing this 
difficulQr, on which the real interpretation of the pro* 
phecy, as pn^becy, depends^ it may be to little purpose 
to inquire or to luiow what meaning the prophet might 
affix to the images he saw, unless it were certain that 
the prophet was so &r in the secret of Heaven as to 
know of what particular events these images were de- 
signed to be the emblems. But this, it is certain, he 
could not know but by a second inspiration, of which 
there is no evidence,r— by an operation of the Divine 
Spirit on the man's understanding, which might enable 
him to decypher the allegorical scenery which his ima- 
gination had been made to conceive : for, that the sight 
of the picture should be accompanied with any natural 
discernment of its mystic meaning, is no more necessaiy 
than that a waking m^n's recollection of his dream should ^ 
be accompanied with a clear understanding of its signi- 
fication ; tlie reverse of which we know to have been the 
case in ancient times, when prophetic dreams were not 
unfrequent. The dreamer could describe every parti- 
cular of his dream, but, for the meaning of it, 'twas 
necessary he should have recourse to other pers(Mis with 
whom the gift of interpretation was deposited ; and had 
God been pleased to withhold this gift, a prophetic 
dream would have had no interpretation antecedent to 
its completion, and yet, by the completion, would have 
been understood to be prophetic. Now, what is a dream 
which is distinctly remembered, and not at all understood, 
but one instance of a prophetic vision, of which the 
sense is unknown to die prophet ? In prophecies, there- 
fore, of this first kind, there is no reason to suppose diat 
the prophet's meaning was the whole meaning of the in- 
spiring Spirit ; but there is the greatest reason from an- 
alogy for the ccmtrary conclusion. 
In prophecies of the second kind, the whole matter is 
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from the mind of the man, but the language is from the 
Divine Spirit ; and, in this case, the imn^diate actioii 
of the Spirit seems to have been upon the memory <£ 
the prophet, which was directed to suggest wwdi^ 
phrases, and Similitudes, which, at the same time that 
they were strongly expressive of the prophet's thoughts, 
were stiU more nicely adapted to the private meaning 6f 
the inspiring Spirit Now, in this, as in the former in* 
stance, the first step towards the understanding ci the 
prophecy is to settle what was the meaning of the pro- 
phet. But still this may be understood, and the meaning 
of the Divine Spirit remain a secret ; for in this, as in 
the former case, 'twas impossible the prophet should be 
apprized of the Spirit's meaning, without a second ope- 
ration on another faculty of his mind, by which it might 
be impowered to discern those future events within the 
view of the Omniscient Spirit, to which the expressions 
in which he clothed his own thoughts might be applica- . 
ble. But of this second act of the Spirit, for the private 
information of the prophet, no evidence appears. 

Upon the whole, prophecy of either kind was the 
joint production of two intellects, of very different and 
unequal powers. In this, therefore, as in every instance 
where more than single intellect is concerned, a design 
and meaning may reasonably be ascribed to the superior 
understanding, which contrives and directs, not imparted 
to the inferior, which obeys and executes ; just as, in 
any book, the meaning of the author may be little un- 
derstood by the corrector of the press, and not at all 
by the founder of the types. And yet the disparities of 
understanding between the wisest and most learned au- 
ihor, and the most ignorant of the mechanics whose 
manual art and industry must concur in the publication 
of his labours, — the disparity between the wisest man 
and the humblest of his instruments, is nothing in com- 
parison of that which must be confessed to subsist be- 
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tmttsk the two mteUects which have ooneurred in the 
l^ublicatioii of the prophetic woixL 

Hare, then, is one answer which the apostle furnishes 
to this, specious objection, ^^ that the prophecies of tlie 
Old Testament are misinterpreted by the writers of the 
New; being taken in senses in which the authors of 
those prophecies, the prophets, never understood them.'' 
The prophets, says the apostle, were not die authors of 
their prophecies, any more than a scribe is the author of 
the discourse which he takes down from the mouth of a 
qieaker. ^' For the prophecy came not at any time by 
the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost." 

This first answer is, however, an answo: to the ob- 
jector rather than to the objection ; since it goes no far- 
ther than to prove that the adversary's argument is in- 
conclusive : and as it hadi happened to many to fiul in 
the proof of true propositicxis, through want of skill or 
circumspection in the framing of their arguments, it may 
perhaps be supposed that this may have happened to 
our adversary in the present question. It may be said, 
in defence of the opinion he sustains, that though every 
author must be aUowed to understand his own writings, 
it is not to be allowed that no writing is to be understood 
by any but the author of it. Though the principle, 
dierefixe, may be £dse, upon which our adversary 
would conclude that the prqphets had of all men the 
clearest undersfanding of their prophecies, the reverse 
is not immediately to be concluded — ^thatany other men 
have had a clearer understanding of them. It is pos- 
sible, it may be said, that the prophets might enjoy a 
a dear foresight of the events to which their predictions 
were intended to allude, as some men have had the gift 
of imerpreting their own dreams ; and that, if this viras 
the fact, which may seem no unnatural supposition, die 
consequence still must be, that no meaning that may be 
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aflSxed to aiqr prophecy may be the true cme, that was 
not within the comprehension of the prc^het's mind* 
Now, we will allow the adversary to amend his assump- 
tion, and to reform his argument ;— -we will allow him 
to assume^ that the fuU meaning of every prc^hecy was 
clearly understood by the prophet who uttered it* We 
shall, in the course of our argument, find a proper plaice 
to show that this assumption is false, and all conse- 
quences built upon it at the best precarious. But, for 
the present, we grant this assumption, with every con- 
sequence that may fairly be deduced from iu We tnust 
therefore grant (what we hold, indeed, to be false; but 
for the present we must grant it) that nothing may be a 
true completion of a prophecy which was not foreseen 
by the prophet. Still we feel ourselves at liberty to 
maintain that the adversary's argument, with all tins 
emendation on his part, and with all this concession on 
our own, hath no connection with the particular conclu- 
sion against the first preachers of Christianity ;. because 
he has not proved — because he could not prove, without 
retracting that very assumption on which his whole ar- 
gument depends-— ^because the thing is incapable of 
proof upon any principles which an infidel granting die 
divine inspiration of the Jewish prophets can admit,—* 
their inspiration being granted, it b incapable of proof, 
otherwise than by the authority of the later Scriptures^ 
that diose very meanings which the writers of the New 
Testament affix to the ancient pn^hecies might not be 
in the minds of the prophets, though they are not ob- 
vious in their words. The proof of this assertion rests 
upon the apostle's maxim, that ^^ no prophecy of Scrip- 
ture is of self* interpretation;" or, to state the same 
thing affirmatively, that the sense of prof^cy is to be 
sought in the events of the world, and in the harmony 
of the prophetic writings, rather than in the bare terms 
of any single prediction. 
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The apostle asserts that all the Scripture prophecies 
are purposely so conceived as not to be of self-interprc- 
tation. He intiniates that it was a part of the scheme of 
Providence, that prc^hecy should be so delivered as to 
have to fetch its interpretation from the consistence of 
the prophetic system, and from the events of the wcnid. 
I do not insist upon the authority of the apostle; — I 
know that this is nothing with the adversary : but I per- 
suade myself you will recollect, that in a former dis- 
course,' in which I opened- the connection between the 
aposde's maxim and the facts on which he builds it, I 
proved, from the end to which prophecy, if it comes 
from God, must unquestionably be directed, and from 
the wisdom with which the means of Providence must 
ever be adapted to their ends, — I proved to you, not 
from any man's authority, but from these plain and ge- 
neral peinciples of natural religion, namely, that God is 
good and wise, that his ends evier are the best, and his 
means the most fitting and convenient, — I proved to 
you, from such plain principles as these, acknowledged 
by Deists no less than by Christians, that if pn^ecy 
be really of divine original, that mysterious disguise by 
which the events of remote futurity (such at least as 
depend on the free actions of men) may be kept almost 
as much concealed as if prophecy had never been given, 
must be a part of the original contrivance. Hence it 
follows, that whatever private information the prophet 
might enjoy, the Spirit of God would never permit him 
to disclose the ultimate intent and particular meaning 
of the prophecy in the bare terms of the prediction. I 
ask, then, by what means we may ^scover that any 
particular meaning which may seem to suit with the 
prediction was not in the prophet's mind, yifhea it is 
proved, that although it had been in die prophet^s mind 
he would not have been permitted to declare it By 
what means doth the adversary pretend to show that^ 
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tlie applications of the ancient prophecies which are mide 
by the evangelists were never intended or fioreaeen 
by the prophets, but^ by showing that no such inten- 
tion appears in the terms of any prediction, considered 
in connection with the occa»on upon which it was de- 
livered, the circumstances in which the prophet migbt 
be who uttered it, and the persons to whom it was ad- 
dressed ? But where b the force of thb conclusiony— * 
** The apostle's sense of the prophecy is not to be found 
in the terms of the predictioh ; therefore it was not in 
the prophet's mind V* Where is the force of this con- 
elusion, if the mind of the prophet, possessed of diat 
sense, would nevertheless be irresistibly detenmnedi fay 
the impulse of the Almighty Spirit, to envelop Ae per- 
ceived sense in an enigma, which should renudn inex- 
plicable till the time for the accomplishment should draw 
near? And this must have been the case, if the prophet 
vras privy to the intent of his prophecy, and the Holy 
Spirit of Grod was really his inspirer. Our adversary 
would prove that the ancient prophecies, though allowed 
to be divine, give no countenance to the pretensions of 
our Lord ; and his boasted proof is this : '^ Your first 
teachers," he says to Christians, " have taught 3rou to 
misinterpret- these prophecies, in applying them to your 
pretended Messiah ; for they adopt a mode of interfnie- 
tation which you nuist confess to be inapplicable, un- 
less the divine inspiration of the prophets be admitted." 
The argument is no less incoherent and infirm than it is 
base and insidious,* which is built, like this, on an oc- 
cult retractation of what the disputant, in drawing his 
own state of the controversy, professes to concede. 

Thus you see, that though the general principle should 
be admitted, that tlie true meaning of a prophecy cannot 
be unk/.own to the prophet, yet the particular conclu- 
sion, tliat the prophecies of the Old Testament have been 
misapplied by the writers of the Nav, hath no connec- 
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lion with these general premises. Although the general 
maxim could be proved to be true, the particular con- 
clusion might nevertheless be false. And now we may 
safely advance a step farther, and say that this conclu- 
sion is proved to be actually false, by the evident agree- 
ment oi the particulars of the gospel history with the 
prophecies which have been applied to them, and by 
the mutual harmony and consistence of the prophecies 
so interpreted ; since, whatever might be in the mind of 
the prophet or his contemporaries, a manifest corres- 
pondence and agreement between the particulars of an 
event and the images of a prophecy is in all cases a 
complete evidence that this prophecy was predictive of 
this event, provided the prophecy so applied be con- 
sistent with the general purport of the system. The 
authority of this evidence is so decisive^ that the pri- 
vate opinion of the prophet, could it in any case be 
clearly ascertained, must give way to it. If the prophet, 
in any case, pretended to form a conjecture concerning 
the ultin>ate intention of his prophecies, his judgment 
must still bow down to time, as a more informed ex- 
positor ; — and this is an immediate consequence of that 
disguise of prophecy which renders it inexplicable but 
by time, and which hath been shown to arise from the 
attributes of th^ Deky. Our adversary, therefore, has 
employed his learning and his logic to his own confusion : 
he lias brought himself into a disgracefiil and unpleasant 
situation, for a man who asserts widi confidence, and 
would affect solidity of argument. The senses of the 
ancient prophecies, which he rejects because he supposes 
them to have been unknown to the prophets, he cannot 
prove to have been unknown to them ; and, if he could 
prove this, still the conclusion, upon principles which in 
his assumed character of a Deist he cannot but admit, — 
the conclusion still must be for ignorance in the prophet. 
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rather than error or fraud in the apostles. And this was 
indeed the case. The inspired p rophet s had not always 
a distinct foresight of the particular events in which their 
prophecies were to receive their ultimate accomplish- 
ment; — not but that the proi^iets and the earliest pa- 
triarchs had indeed an expectation full of jojr— a i^orio ti s 
hope of a deliverance of mankind f nom the ruin of the 
fidl, and the later prophets understood diat the deliver- 
ance was to be effected by a descendant of die wy^l 
stock of David ; but» of the particulars of our Saviour's 
life— of the particular doctrines he was to teach— of die 
particular sufferings he was to undergo-— of the means 
by which the true religion was to be propagated,— of 
these things they had no distinct and particular fiordmow- 
ledge. That they had it not, is implied in the text ; but 
it is mon explicitly affirmed by St. Peter, in hb first 
epistle. " Of which salvation'' — i. e. of the salvation of 
the souls of men, purchased by our Lord Christ Jesus, 
— ** of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searclied dUligently, who prophesied of the grace that 
should come unto you ; searching what or what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did sig- 
nify, when it testified beforehand the suflferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow." Here, you see, is an 
explicit assertion that the particulars of the gospel dis- 
pensation, testified by the Spirit of Christ, the Omnis- 
cient l^irit of the Father and the Son, which was in the 
prophets, were matters of anxious search and diligent 
inquiry to the spirit of the prophet. But what is once 
known and clearly understood is no longer an object of 
inquiry and search to him who knows and understands it. 
By the prophets, therefore, who inquired and searched 
diligently after that salvation of which they prophesied, 
the true sense of their own prophecies was but impcr- 
fcctly understood. 
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And this circumatanoe, the confessed ignorance of thfc 
prophets concerning the issue of their prq[>hecies9 is 
that which gives the testimony that proidiecy affoids of 
the wise and powerful providence of Grod its peculiar 
weight ; for the evidence of pix^hecy lies in these two 
pardcu]ars,-7-that events have been predicted which 
were not ^idthin human foresight; and the accomplish- 
ments of predictions have been brought about, which 
much surpass human power and contrivance. The pre. 
dictioni therefore, was not from man's sagacity, nor the 
event from man^s will and design; and then the good- 
ness of the end, and the intricacy of the contrivance, 
complete the proof that the whole is of God. But, if 
it am)eared that the events had been foreseen by the pro- 
I^iets, a very important branch of the angument, the 
exdu^on of human foresng^t, would be rendered very 
precarious. The infidel, in that case, would have said, 
V The pbun fact is, that these events were foreseen by 
men. You tell us, indeed," he would say to the advo- 
cates of revelation, ^* that this foresight came firom a 
preternatural illumination of their minds; but this is a 
mere hypothec of your own, which you set up be- 
cause it best sores your purpose. All that appears is^ 
that these men did foresee these events. On what pria- 
• Giple their power of foresight might depend, is matter 
of doubtful inquiry. Why should it rather be referred 
to some inexplicable intercourse of a superior mind 
with the human, than to a certain feculty originally in- 
herent in the minds of those particular men, the use of 
which might be no less easy and natural to them than 
the use of a more limited feculty of foresight, and the 
ordinary talent of conjecture, is to you? Aiie not men 
very unequal in all their endowments? And this being 
once allowed, is it not reasonable to suppose of a^y fa- 
culty or power which a man is seen to exercise, that 
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he possoKS k as bsoiniy iBdntdeffee iB«hidihei& 
utn to exenxc it? The pfophct's fioresigltt, 
of the dungs he didiivesee, wis utarai to him. 
wiv," die infidd would add, "^ wlqr shcrnU k be dool^ 
but diat man hath powcn to enect whai die human nund 
hadi power to prognoslicate ?" To such obj minns the 
evidoioe from prophecy would indeed have been<ib- 
noxious, had the prophets riiown a clear foreknowledge 
of die full intefitaid meaning of their prophecies; but 
the case being the reverse, — since the erents which best 
correspond widi the proiribecies, and put the system of 
prophecy most in harmony with itself, were neidier fore- 
seen by the prophets nor by an}* other men till they had 
actually taken place, or till such tlungs had taken plaoe 
as at the same time brought these accomplishments 
within the reach of human foresight and put it beyond 
the reach of human power to prevent them, there can 
be no ground for these extravagant claims in bvour of 
man's sagacity to predict, or of his power to accomplish. 
Had the case been otherwise, the divine in^iradoa-of 
the prophets nught still, indeed, have been an object of 
probable opinion and rational faith ; but it becomes as 
much more certain, when the ignorance of the prophet 
notoriously appears, as the ccMisequence of a known foot 
or self-evident truth is more certain than any concluskma 
from the most plausible hypothesis. 

I have now discussed the various points of doctrine 
that my text suggested. You have seen that it confutes 
those vain pretensions to an infallible authority of inter- 
pretation, which its meaning hath been per\'erted to sup- 
port. You have seen that it furnishes rules by which 
the private Christian may be enabled to interpret the 
prophecies of Scripture for himsclF. You have seen that 
these rules are of extensive use, and ready application. 
You have seen, that, by virtue of that peculiar structure 
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which brings theih under these rules of inteit>retationi 
the most multifixm of the Scripture prophecies do 
equally with the most simple afford a positive evidence 
of God's providential government of the world. And» 
iksdy, you have seen, that, from this same text of the 
aposde, the most ^>ecious objection which infideb have 
ever been able to produce against the argument from 
prophecy in support of the Christian revelation, receives 
a double answer, — one from the fact upon which the 
aposde builds his maxim of interpretation, the other 
from the maxim itself,-— the first defeating the objector's 
argument, the other establishing the opposite of his con- 
cluupn. Nothing now remains, but briefly to obviate 
a question which many who have attended to these dis- 
courses may, perhaps with the best intentions, wish to 
put, — whether these rules of interpretation, which we 
li^ve taken so much pains to explain and to establish, 
are sufficient to clear the prophetic writings, to popular 
apprehension, of all obscurity. Length of time, by the 
changes which it makes in the customs and manners of 
mankind, oa which the figures of speech depend, and 
by various other means, brings an obscurity on the most 
perspicuous writings. Among all the books now extant, 
none hath suffered more from this cause, in its original 
perspicuity, tiian the Bible ; nor hath any part of the 
Bible suffered equally with the prophetic books, in par- 
ticular passages : but, notwithstanding the great and con- 
fessed obscurity of particular parts of the prophecies, 
those which immediately concern the Christian church 
are for the most pait, so far at least as they are already 
accomplished, abundandy perspicuous, or incumbered 
with no other difficulty than the aposde's rules of expo- 
sition will remove ; nor does the obscurity of other parts 
at all lessen the certainty of the evidence which these 
afford. The obscurity, therefor^ of the prophecies, 
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great as it is in certain parts, is not such, upon die 
whole, as should discourage the Christian hue fix>m the 
study of them, nor such as will excuse him under the 
neglect of it. Let him remember, that it is not mine, 
but die apostle's admonition, who would not enjoin an 
useless or impracticable tasd^^ ^^ to give heed to the pro- 
t>hedc word." 
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SERMON XIX. 



Matthew xvi. 21. 



From that time Jbrthy began Jesus to shmv unto his dts- 
ciplesj how that he must go unto Jerusalem^ and suffer 
many things of the elders^ and chief priests ^ and scribes y 
and be killed^ and be raised again the third day. 

1 HE saying of the prophet, tliat " the waj^s and 
thoughts of God are not like those of men," was never 
more remarkably verified than in that great event which 
we this day commemorate, the death and passion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. " Without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness !" Wonderful in Cfpy 
part, but chiefly in the last acts of it, was the scheme of 
man's redemption ! That the author of life should himr 
self be made subject unto death — ^that the Lord of glory 
should be clothed with shame — that the Son of God's 
love should become a curse for sinful man — ^that his 
sufferings and humiliation should be made the mani- 
festation of his glory — that by stopping to death he 
should conquer death — ^that the cross should lift him 
to his throne — ^that the height of human malice should 
but accomplish the purposes of God's mercj' — ^tliat the 
Devil, in the persecutions he raised against our Lord, 
shquld be the instnimcnt of his own final ruin, — these 
were mysteries in the doctrine of the cross, so contrary 
to the confirmed prejudices of*the Jewish people, and so 
far above tlie reach of philosophical investigation, that 
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they rendered the preaching of a crucified Saviour ^ a 
stumbling block to the Jews, and to the Greeks fodish- 
ness." God fqreseeing how improbable this doctrine 
would appear to men, was pleased in various v^ys to 
typify and predict our Saviour's passion, ages before it 
liappened, that die thing, when it should come to pass, 
might be known to be hb work and counsel ; and our 
Lend himself omitted not, at the ptoptr season, to s^ve 
his disciples the most explicit warning of it, that ^n 
event so contrary to every thing they had expected (fix 
they were involved in the common error of the Jewish 
nation concerning the Messiah) might not come upon 
them by surprise. ** Fron^ that time forth," saidi die 
evangelist, *^ Jesus began to show to his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
of th^ elders, and chief priests, and scribips, and be 
killed, and be raised again the third day.'^ 

'^ From that time forth.'' — ^The fact last mentioned 
was that conversation of our Lord widi his disciples, in 
which Peter declared, in the name of all, that \ii4iile the 
pc;qple in general were in doubt who Jesus might be-^ 
Whether Elias, or Jcremias, or some other of the ancient 
prophets revived — they, hb constant followers, believed 
him to be the Christ, the Son of the living God* 
*^ From that time forth,'' it seems, and not before, Jesus 
began to advertise his disciples of his approaching death. 
It was a thing not to be disclosed till their &ith had at- 
tained to some degree of constancy and firmness ; but 
when once it appeared that they not only esteemed and 
loved their Master as a wise and virtuous man — ^that they 
not only revered him as an inspired teacher of righteous- 
ness, but that they believed in him as the Christ, the 
Son of God, the Redeemer of Israel, it then became 
reasonable to remove the prejudices in which they had 
been educated, and to show them plainly what that de« 
livcrqnce \)^as which the promised Messiah was to work. 
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— ibr whom, and by what means, it was to be effected. 
It was time to extingui^ their hopes of sharing in the 
splendours of an earthly kingdom^ and to prepare and 
fortify their minds aglunst all that *^ contradiction of 
sinners" which they, with their Master, were in this 
world destined to endure. Abtt^, therefore, he begbs 
to show them how that he tmat go to Jerusalem, and, 
after much malidious persecution from the leaders of the 
Jewish people, he must be killed. The form of expression 
here is very remarkable in the original ; and it is well 
preserved in our English translation. He must go— 4ie 
nrnst suffer-— he must be killed*^— he must be raised again 
on the third day, — 'all these things were fixed and de- 
termined— -must inevitably be— ^nothing could prevent 
them ; and yet the greater part of them were oi a kind 
that mig^ se^ to depend entirely upon man^s free 
agency; To go or not to go to Jerusalem was in his own 
power ; and the persecution he met with there, arising 
from the folly and the malice of ignorant and wicked 
meuj surely depended upcxi human will: yet, hy the 
form of the sentence^ these things are included under 
the same necessity of event as that which was evidently 
an immediate e&ct of divine power, without the con-^ 
currence of any other cause, the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead. The words which in the (original ex- 
press the ^-ow^— the mffermg — ^the being ItiUed-'^^bc bc-^ 
ing raised again — ^are all equally subject to the verb 
which answers to the word must of our language, and 
in its first and proper meaning predicates necessity. As 
he must be raised on the third day, so he must go, he 
must suffer, he must be killed. Every one of these 
events, his going to Jerusalem, his suffering, and his 
death there — and that these sufferings and that death 
should be brought about by the nuilice of the elders, 
and chief priests, and scribes, — every one of these things 
is plainly announced, as no less unalterably fixed than 
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the resurrection of our Saviour, or the time of his re^ 
sunection — that it was to happen on the third day. 

The previous certainty of things to come is one of 
tliose truths which are not easily comprehended. The 
difficulty seems to arise from a habit that we have of 
measuring all intellectual powers by the standard of hu« 
man intellect. Tliere is nothing in the nature of cer- 
tainty, abstractedly considered, to connect it with past 
time or with the present, more than with the future ;' 
but human knowledge extends in so small a degree to 
future things, that scarce any thing becomes certain to 
lis till it is come to pass, and therefore we are apt to 
imagine tliat tilings acquire tbeir certainty from their ac- 
complishment. But this is a gross fallacy. The proof 
of an event to us always depends either upon the testi- 
mony of others or the evidence of our own senses ; but 
the certainty of events in themselves arises from their 
natural connection with their proper causes. Hence, to 
that great Being who knows things, not by testimony—^ 
not by sense, but by their causes, as being himself the 
First Cause, the source of power and activity to all other 
causes,- — to Him, every thing that shall ever be, is at all 
times infinitely more certain than any thing either past 
or present can be to any man, except perhaps the simple 
fact of his own existence, and some of those necessary 
truths which are evidenced to every man, not by his 
bodily senses, but by that internal perception which 
seems to be the first act of created intellect. 

This certainty, however, is to be carefully distin- 
guished from a true necessity inherent in the nature of 
the thing, A thing is necessary when the idea of ex- 
istence is included in the idea of the thing as an insepa- 
rable part of it. Thus, God is necessary ; — the mind 
cannot think of him at all without thinking of him as 
existent. The very notion and name of an event ex- 
cludes this necessity, which belongs only to things un- 
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caused^ The events of the created universe are certain^ 
because sufficient causes do, not because they mustj act 
to their pr6duction. God knows this certainty, because 
he knows the action of all these causes* inasmuch as he 
himsdf beg^s it, and perfecdy comprehends those mu- 
tual connections between the things he hath created, 
which render this a cause, and that its effect. 

But the mere certainty of things to come, including 
in it even human actions, is not all that is implied in the 
terms of our Lord's prediction ; which plainly intimate 
that the actions of men, even their worst actions, are in 
some measure comprised in the design of Providence, 
who, altlKHigh he mils not the evil of any single act, un- 
doubtedly wills the good in which the whole system of 
created agency shall uUimately terminate. 

On these views of things, and in particular on our 
Saviour's prediction of his sufferings, in which these 
views are most strongly set forth, the Calvinistic di- 
vines endeavoured to establish their liard doctrine of 
arbitrary predestination, — a doctrine to which, whether 
we consider it in itself, or in its consequences, we may 
with good reason apply the words of the prophet, " It 
hath truly little form or comeliness — little beauty, that 
we should desire it." But let us not judge uncliaritably 
of those who maintained it, nor ascribe to a morose se- 
verity of temper, much less to spiritual pride, what is 
easily traced to nobler principles. The Calvinistic pre- 
destinarians had found in the Scriptures, both of the Old 
and of the New Testament, the most explicit assertions 
of God's omniscience, and of his constant attention to the 
minutest occurrences both of the natural and of the mo- 
ral world. These notions they found agreeable, we must 
not say to philosophy (for of that these pious men had 
but a scanty portion), but to wliat in many cases is a 
better guide — to the natural sense and feeling of a vir- 
tuous mind. The belief that the world, and they them- 
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selves as a ptttt of it, were under the hnmediate care and 
protection of the wisest and the best of bdngs, had 
taken possession of their honest hearts more Snaiy than 
it seems to do oi some men's understandings; and they 
set themselves to combat with the fiercest seal^ and 
without any scrupulous examination, eveiy doctrine that 
mis^t seem to contradict it^ and threaten to rob theih-of 
the holy joy and comfort which flowed from that per- 
suasion. They did not understand that the foreknow- 
ledge and providence of the Deity, and that liberty 
which doth truly belong to man as a moral agent, are 
things perfectly consistent and naturally connected; — 
they did not hesitate a moment to deny the fineedom of 
human actions^ But this was a dangerous error; fiar, 
in truth, the proof of our liberty is to every individual 
oi die human race the very same, I am persuaded, with 
die proof of his existence. I feel that I exists and I 
yM that I am /ree; and I may with reascxi turn a deaf 
ear upon eveiy argument that can be alleged in either 
case to diqnrove my feelbgs. I feel that I have power 
to flee the danger that I dread — to pursue the pleasure 
that I covet — to forego the most inviting pleasure al- 
though it be actually within my grasp^ if I apprehend 
that the present enjoyment may be the means of future 
mischief-^o expose msrself to present danger, to sub- 
mit to present evils, in order to secure the possession 
of a future good ;''^I feel that I have power to do the 
action I approve — ^to abstain from another that my con- 
science would condemn ;-^in a word, I feel that I act^ 
from my own hopes, my own fears, my own internal 
perceptions of moral fitnesses and discongruities. Han>y, 
thrice hai^y they who act invariably by these percep- 
tions ! They have attained to the ^* glcnious liberty of 
the sons of God !" But whenever I act from other mo- 
tives, I feel that I am misled by my own pasu<His, my 
own appetites, my outi mistaken views of things. A 
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Ikding always succeeds these unreasonable actions, Aat, 
had my mfaid exerted its natural powers, in considering 
the action I was about to 4o— the p ropri e t y erf it in itsdf 
and its consequences, I might and I should have acted 
otherwise. Having these feeluigs, I fiecl all that libera 
which renders the morality ci a man's actions properly 
his own, and makes him justly accountaUe for hb con* 
duct 

The liberty, therefore, of man, and the foreknowledge 
and providence of God, are equally certain, although 
the proof of each rests on different princifdes. Our 
feelings prove to every one of us that we are free: rea- 
son wd revelation teach us that the Deity knows and 
governs all things, — ^that even *' the thoughts of man he 
understandeth long before," — ^Icmg before the thoughts 
arise^— long before the man himself is bom who b to 
think them. Now, when two distinct propositions are 
separately proved, each by its proper evidence, it b not 
a reason for den]ring either, that the human mbd, upon 
the ^t hasty view, imagines a repugnance, and may 
perhaps find a difficulty in connecting them, even after 
the distinct proof of each is clearly perceived and un« 
derstood. There b a wide difference between a paradox 
and a contradiction. Both, indeed, consist of two dis- 
tinct pn^)ositions ; and so far only are they alike: for, of 
the two parts of a contradiction, the one or the odier 
must necessarily be fiilse,-TTof a paradox, both are often 
true, and yet, when proved to be true, may continue 
paradoxical. This is the necessary consequence of our 
partial views of things. An intelfect to which nothing 
should be paradoxical would be infinite. It may natu- 
rally be supposed that paradoxes must abound the most 
in metaphysics and divinity, ** for who can find out God 
unto perfection ?'' — ^yet they occur in other sutgeots; 
and any one who should universally rdiise hb assent to 
prq)ositions sq^arately proved, bemuse when connected 
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they may- seem paradoxioal, wouldi in many instances, 
be justly laughed to scc^ by the masters of those 
sciences which make the highest pretensions tp oextainty 
and demonstration. In alt these cases, there is genenlly 
in the nature of things a liihit to eadi of the. two con* 
trsasted pr<^>o8itions, beyond which neither can be ex- 
tended* withoutimplying the falsehood of the other, and 
changing the paradox into a contradiction ; and the iK^xde 
difficulty of perceiving the connection and agreement 
between such propositions arises from this circumstance, 
that, by some inattention of the mind, these limits artf 
pyerloo^ed. Thus, in the case before us, we must not 
imagine such an arbitrary exercise of God's powor over 
the minds and wills of subordinate agents, as should 
convert rational beings into mere machines, and leave 
the Deity charged with the follies and the crimes of 
men, — ^which was the errqr pf the Calvinists ; nor must 
we, on the other hand, set up such a liberty of created 
beings, as, necessarily precluding the Divine foreknow*- 
ledge of human actions, should take the government pf 
the moral world out of the hands of God, and leave him 
nothing to do with the noblest part of his creation,— 
which hath been, perhaps, the worse error pf some who 
have opposed the Calvinists. 

There is yet another error upon this subject, which, I 
think, took its rise among professed infidels; and to 
them, till of late, it hath been entirely opnfined. But 
some have appeared among its -modem advocates, ac- 
tuated, I am persuaded (for their writings on this sub- 
ject witness it) , by die same humble spirit of resigned 
devotion whicli gave birth to the plan of arbitrary pre- 
destination. Deeply versed in physics, which the Cal- 
vinists neglected, these men wish to reconcile the notions 
of God's arbitrary dominion, which they in common 
witli the Calvinists maintain, with what the others entirely 
overlooked, the regular operation of second causes : am} 
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iff this circumstance lies the chief, if not the whole dif- 
ference, . between the philosophical necessity of our 
subtle modems and the predestination of their more 
simple ancestors. And so far as these necessarians 
maintain the certain influence of moral motives, as the 
natural and sufficient means whereby human actions, 
and even human thoughts, are brought into that con- 
tinned chain of causes and efiects, which, taking its be- 
ginning in the operations of the Infinite Mind, cannot 
but be fully understood by him, — so far they do service 
to the cause of truth ; placing the " great and glorious" 
doctrines of foreknowledge and providence, — absolute 
foreknowledge — universal providence, upon a firm and 
philosophical foundation; — a thing to be wished with 
respect to every doctrine of any practical importance, 
whenever, as in this case, the great obscurity of the 
subject renders the interpretation of texts of Scripture 
dubious, which, otherwise, taken as they ought to be, 
in the plainest and the most natural meaning of the 
words, might be decisive* But when they go beyond 
this, — when they would represent this influence of mo- 
ral motives as arising from a physical necessity, the very 
same with that which excites and governs the motions 
of the inanimate creation, here they confound Nature's 
distinctions, and contradict the very principles they 
would seem to have established* The source of their 
mistake is this, that they imagine a similitude between 
things which admit of no comparison — between the in- 
fluence of a moral motive upon mind, and that of me- 
chanical force upon matter. A moral motive and a me- 
chanical force are both indeed causes, and equally cer- 
tain causes each of its proper effect ; but they are causes 
in very different senses of the word, and derive dieir 
energy from the most opposite principles. Force is only 
another name for an efficient cause ; it is that which im- 
presses motion upon body, the passive recipient of a 
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foreign impulse. A moral motive is what is more ugm* 
ficantly called the final cause, and can have no influence 
but with a being that proposes to itself an end, chooses 
means, and thus puts itself ia action. It is true, that 
while this is my end^ and while I coiiceive these to be 
the meansj a definite act will as certainly follow that de« 
finite choice and judgment of my mind, provided I be 
firee from all external restraint and impediment, as a de* 
terminate motion will be excited in a body by a force 
applied in a given direction. There is in both cases an 
equal certainty of the effect ; but the principle of the 
certainty in the one case and in the other is entirely dif- 
ferent, which difference necessarily arises from the dif« 
ferent nature of final and efficient causes. Every cause, 
except it be the will of the Deity acting to the first pro- 
duction of substances,-— every cause, I say, except this 
acting in this singular instance, produces its cScct by 
acting upon something ; and, whatever be the cause that 
acts, the principle of certainty lies in a capacity, in the 
thing on which it acts, of being affected by that action. 
Now, the capacity which force, or an efficient cause, re- 
quires in the object of its action, is absolute inertness* 
But intcUigence and liberty constitute the capacity of 
being influenced by a final cause — by a moral motive : 
and to this very liberty does this sort of cause owe its 
whole efficacy — Ae whole certainty of its operation; 
which certainty never can disprove the existence of that 
liberty upon which it is itself founded, and of which it 
affords the highest evidence. 

These distinctions between the efficient and the final 
cause being once understood, we may from the neces- 
sarian's own principles deduce the firmest proof of the 
liberty of man : for since God foreknows and governs 
future events, so far as subordinate agents are concerned 
in them, by the means of moral motives, that is, by final 
causes, — since these are the engines by which he turns 
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and wields the intellectual world, bending the ptrversc 
wills of wicked men and of apostate spirits to his pur- 
pose, — and since these motives owe their energy — tlieir 
whole success, to the liberty of the beings that arc go- 
verned by diem, it is in consequence most certain, 
however it may seem most strange, that God could not 
govern the world as he does, by final causes, if man 
were not free, no more than be could govern the mate- 
rial part of it mechanically, by efficient causes, if matter 
were not wholly passive. The necessarian does not 
listen to this argument. He has furnished himself with 
an expedient to make room for the physical necessity he 
would introduce into what has' been called the moral 
worid» Ifis expedient is neither more nor less than this, 
that he would annihilate the moral world altogether : he 
denies the existence of the immaterial principle in man, 
and would stamp the very form of human intellect, that 
living image of the Divinity, upon the passive substance 
of the brain ! It seems, the notion of an active principle 
distinct from jLbe body, the true cause of voluntary mo- 
tion, possessing in itself the faculties of thought, desire, 
volition, and necessarily surviving the body, which 
principle should much more truly than the body consti- 
tute the man,-r-all this was a phantom of heathen philo- 
sophy, which a Christian, for that reason in particular, 
should discard. It is a new kind of argument against 
the truth of a proposition which a man might otherwise 
be disposed to receive, that it hath been asserted and 
maintained by wise, and good, and learned men, who had 
spent a great part of their lives in thinking most intensely 
upon the subject. This is a new vxiy of managing the 
topic of authorities. When in the ardour of contro- 
versy a man alleges such an argument as this, he is sel- 
dom perhaps aware how little he is himself in earnest in 
It — ^how nugatory it would appear to him in any oihtr 
but that particular instance wherein it happewi^erv^ 
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his purpose — how absurd, were it once turned against 
him. That acute writernvho would expunge the doc- 
trine of an immaterial soul and its immortality from the 
cpeed of a Christian, because many who were destitute 
of the assistances of revelation were brought by the 
mere light of nature to believe it, docs not, I am well 
persuaded, the less firmly believe the being and the 
providence of God, because in that belief he happens to 
concur with Socrates and Plato. '^ 

^et us, however, turn to a meditation more adapted 
to this holy season. Let the pious Christian in every 
thing look up to God, with full assurance of faith, as to 
the first mover and cause of all things, the director of 
all events, the vigilant guardian and omnipotent protector 
of the virtuous : but let him no less firmly believe, that ' 
the morality of his actions is his own, — that he is free 
to stand and free to fall, — that if he fall, the blame is 
with himself, in his own foolish choice ; God is blame*- 
less. 

According to this state of things, in which every thing 
is subject to the wise control of God and human actions^ 
and even the liberty of human actions are constituent 
parts of the wonderful complex scheme of Providence, 
-r-according to this state of things, so evidently implied 
in our Saviour's prediction of his sufferings, every thing 
fell out in exact agreement, not only with this predic- 
tion, but also with the ancient predictions of the Jewish 
prophets, and with the still more ancient types of the 
Mosaic law ; and yet every thing was brought about by 
the ordinary operation of second causes, and in great 
part by the free agency of man. At the season of the 
passover, our blessed Lord, whose present condition of 
humanity imposed upon him an implicit obedience to 
the positive precepts of the Mosaic law (which law was 
not yet abolished), was carried by motives of devotion 
to Jerusalem. The chief priests and scribes asseinbled 
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with the elders in the hall of Caiphas the high-priest, 
to concert the safest measures of destroying him. These 
men, in consideration of their worldly interests, had 
reason to dread the success of our Saviour's doctrine. 
There was nothing against which he had waged more 
constant war, than that system of hjrpocrisy and super- 
stition by which they had disfigured the true religpion, 
and had enslaved the minds of the simple multitude. 
He had sludiousl} improved every occasion of insisting 
upon the futility of their traditions, the vanity of their 
ceremonies, the insincerity of their devotion — of ex* 
posing their ignorance, their pride, their ambition, their 
avarice. Motives of interest and revenge suggested the 
resolution, in this infernal assembly, of seizing the holy 
Jesus, and of putting him to death. A party of their 
officers and servants was sent immediately to execute 
the first part of the horrid purpose. Motives of avarice 
liad prevailed upon the sordid mind of Judas to conspire 
with his master's enemies against his life. For a paltry 
bribe of something less than four pounds — ^for the sum 
that the law appointed for damages to the owner of a 
slave who had been killed accidentally by another man's 
ox, he conducts the officers of the great council to the 
accustomed place of our Lord's retirement, where Jesus 
^vas at this time withdrawn to prepare himself, by prayer 
and meditation, against that trying hour which he knew 
to be approaching. 

Let us once more reour to the words of our Lord's 
prediction, — instructive words, upon which we never 
can too deeply meditate. He must go— he must sufier 
— he must be killed. Whence, and what was this neces- 
sity ?-^Assuredly no absolute necessity originally seated 
in the nature of the thing, that the Son of God should 
suffer ; — ^he miglit have left the miserable race of man 
to perish in their sins. The Son is in all things, but in 
nothing more than in love and mercy, tfa^»prcss image 
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of the Father, Notwithstanding all that man could plead 
in extenuaticm of his transgression (and somewhat he 
had to plead,*^ — ^the frailty of his nature — the subtilty of 
the tempter), yet the purposes of God's moral govern* 
ment rendered it unfit to pardon sin without intercession 
and atonement CompaasioD instigated the Son of God 
to pay the fcufdt of our crimes, and to satisfy, in his 
own person, the Eternal Father's justice. Impellejl by 
this necessity, incited by commiseration of our ikllen 
state, he lasrs a^de the s^ory ^* which he had with the 
Father before the world began." In the Virgin's womb 
he clothes himself widi flesh; and, t(^;ether widi that 
mortal clothing, he assumes man's perfect nature, — a 
nature subject to our wants and to our pains, not insen- 
sible to our enjoyments, susceptible, as appeared in 
many actions of his life, of our social attachments, and 
though pure from the stain of sin, not exempt from the 
feeling of temptation. When hb hour draws near, this 
human nature shrinks under the apprehension of pain ; 
— he foresees the accumulated horror of his approaching 
sufferings, — he foresees it with distress and agony. 
Where is the wise disputer of the world who says that 
pain and affliction are not evils? — who» sufficient to 
himself, indifferent to things external, boasts that he 
would be unmoved in calamity, at ease in torment? 
Bring him to Gethsemane : there shall he see a just man 
and perfect- — a man whose conscience reproaches him 
with no vice or folly — ^a man whose life hath been piety 
and love, unaffected piety, disinterested love— a man in 
whose ample mind are hidden all the treasures of know- 
ledge — a man assuredly entitled to every comfort which 
the consciousness of perfection, of perfect virtue and of 
perfect wisdom, can bestow, — he shall see this wise, 
this good, this perfect man, this man in union with Di- 
vinity , overwhelmed with grief and tribulation. " Surely 
he bears our griefs, he carries our sorrows, he undergoes 
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the chasliaemeiit of our peace." See his mortified looks, 
his trouUed gestures ! See the bloody sweat ! strange 
symptom of the unuttered pangs that rend his righteous 
heart. See him prostrate on the earth in anxious sup- 
pUcatioiu Humble thyself, O vain philosophy ! dismiss 
thy arrogant maxims : learn from this affecting spectacle 
a better wisdom than thine own ; — ^leam it of him who 
brought it irom above. Say not that affliction is not an 
evil: say that it is to be borne with humility, as the 
punishment of sin-— to be endured with fortitude, as the 
instrument of good— to be accepted with thankfulness, 
as the discipline of God, whereby he trains his sons to 
virtue, and fits the virtuous for glory ; but confess that 
it is that which the most perfect natures do the most ab- 
hor, — ^that which it is the wisdom of man, with due 
submission to the dispensations of Providence, to shun. 
Our Saviour, in the anguish of his soul, but with 
perfect resignation to the Father's will, prays that, if 
possible, the cup of bitterness may pass by him. The 
counsels of God are founded on unerring wisdom ; they 
cannot be reversed or changed. The awful sentence is 
gone forth, '^ Without blood there is no remission!" 
^' Awake, O sword ! against my shepherd, and against 
the man that b my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts.*' 
Love to man, joined with a zeal for the honour and sup- 
port of the Father^s government,— these motives, which 
first engaged him in the painful work of our redemption, 
prevail over his human feelings ; and farther fortified by 
a vbion from heaven, he determines to meet the malice 
of hb enemies ; and when the officers of the Sanhedrim 
appear with Judas at their head, he summons not those 
legions of angels which were ever in readiness to attend 
his call, — he puts not forth the powers that resided in 
him, — he commands his attendants to sheath the swords 
already drawn in hb defence, — ^he repairs the violence 
that one of them already |M|A||(gpimitted, — and after 
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such rebuke to the traitor, and such expostulations with 
the officers, as might show them that he knew every 
particular of the conspiracy, and was aware of all that 
was intended, he surrenders himself without resistance, 
thus verifying the ancient prediction, " He was led like 
a Iamb to the slaughter; and as a- sheep before the 
diearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth/' 

The chief priests and elders were unwilling to put 
him to death by their own authority, lest they should 
incur the charge of tumult and sedition ; for Judea being 
at this time a Roman province, death could not regu- 
larly be inflicted without the permission at least of the 
Roman governor, and they were desirous of putting the 
&ce of public justice upon the whole of the transaction. 
Cool and crafty in their malice, they present him before 
Pilate, and, urging the complicated charge of blasphemy 
and sedition, insist upon his deadi. Pilate well under- 
stood that both these accusations were groundless : but 
he was very unpopular in his provhice, which he is said 
to have ruled with a rod of iron. He was given to un- 
derstand, that if he stood forth as the friend of Jesus, he 
would himself incur the accusation of traiterous designs. 
He took the alarm at this. He saw that complaints 
might be carried to Rome : he well knew the jealous 
temper of the Emperor Tiberius, ever ready to listen 
to complaints against his provincial governors — cruel 
and implacable in his resentments : he thought the pre- 
sent opportunity was not to be missed of doing the Jews 
a pleasure, by throwing away the life, as he conceived, 
of an inconsiderable friendless man, who, when once 
he was gone, would ne\cr be inquired after. And from 
these motives of selfish cunning and guilty fear, Pilate, 
against the remonstrances of his conscience and the warn- 
ings of Heaven, consented to our Saviour's death. 

The execution of the Roman governor's sentence fell 
in course upon the Roman soldiers, and this insured that 
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particular kind of death which our Lord had himself 
predicted ; for crucifixion was not the punishment i^ch 
the Jewish law* appointed for the crimes wherewith Jesus 
was chai^ged, but it was one which the Romans inflicted 
upon offenders of the meanest condition, or those who had 
been guilty of the most atrocious and flagitious crimes* 
The living body of the sufferer was fastened to two 
cross pieces of wood, by nails driven through the hands 
iand feet ; the feet being nailed to the upright post, and 
the hands to the two extremities of the transverse beam* 
In this situation, the miserable objects of this barbarous 
punishment were left to consume in lingering and dread- 
ful torments; for as none of the parts essential to life 
was immediately injured, none of the vital actions im« 
mediately impeded, and none of the larger blood vessels 
set open, the death was necessarily slow ; and the mul- 
titude of nerves that terminate in the hands and feet 
giving those parts the nicest sensibility, rendered the 
sufferings exquisite. 

Such was the death to which the unrelenting malice 
of his enemies consigned the meek and holy Jesus. I 
must not farther pursue the detail of those minute oc- 
currences, in which, though brought about by natund 
and common causes, the ancient prophecies concerning 
the circumstances of our Saviotir's passion were remark- 
ably fulfilled. It was not till every titde was fulfilled, 
that the patient Son of God, as if then and not before at 
liberty to depart, said, " It is finished !" bowed his 
anointed head, and rendered up the ghost. Wonderful 
catastrophe! replete with mysteries; among which the 
harmony of divine providence and human liberty is not 
the least Mechanical causes, governed by a single in- 
tellect, could not with more certainty have wrought the 
predetermined effect : independent beings could not have 
pursued with greater liberty, than the persons concerned 
in this horrid transaction, eaqh his sqiarate design. 

3fi 
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^^ It is fimshedP'* Holy victim! thy sufferings are 
finished! All is finished, that wicked men were won« 
derfully destined to contribute towards the general de- 
liverance! What remains, infinite power and infinite 
mercy shall accomplish. The disciples, those few of 
them who had the courage to be present at this dismal 
scene, hang their heads in sorrowful de^>ondency, 
and seem to have abandoned the hope that this was 
He who should redeem Israel. But Israel is redeemed. 
The high sacrifice, appointed before the foundation 
of the world, typified in all the sacrifices of the law, 
is now slain, and is accepted. That Jesus who accord* 
ing to his own prediction hath expired on the cross, 
shall, acccM'ding to his own prediction, be raised again 
on the third day. He is raised, — he is entered into 
glory, — he is sitten down for ever at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high: there he pleads the merit of. his 
blood in behalf of those crying sins that caused it to be 
shed. Nor does he plead in vain. The final judgment 
is committed to him ; and the greatest of sinners that 
will but forsake their evil ways have no reason to fear 
the severity of a judge who hath himself been touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities. On the other hand, 
let not any deceive themselves with a vain reliance on 
his merits, who after all that the Son of God hath done 
and sufiered for them, remain impenitent. The sacri- 
fice of the cross was no less a display of the just severity 
than of the tender mercy of God. The authority of his 
government must be maintained. Thb rendered inter- 
cession and atonement necessary for the pardon of sin in 
the first instance, — the most meritorious intercession, 
the highest atonement. For those " who despise so great 
salvation," who cannot be reclaimed by the promises 
and threatenings of the gospel — by the warnings of God's 
wrath — by the assurances of mercy — by the contem- 
plation of tfieir Saviour's love, — for 0iose who cannot 
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be reclaimed by liiese powerful motives from obstinate 
courses of wilful vice, there assuredly *' remains no 
more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful looking-for 
of fiery indignation/' which at the last day shall bum 
with inextinguishable rage against these incorrigible ad- 
versaries of God and goodness. Grant, O Lord, that 
all we who are this day assembled before thee, lamenting 
our sins and imploring thy mercy, may be permitted, 
through the intercession of thy Son, to escape the ever- 
lasting horrors of that second death ! 
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SERMON XX. 



- 1 Peter iu. 18, 19, 20. 

— Being put to death in the fleshy but quickened by 
the Spirit ; by which also he went and preached unto 
t/ie spirits in prison^ which sometime were disobedient ^ 
when once tlie long-suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah. 



In tlie first rudiments of our Christian faith, comprised 
in the Apostles' Creed, which we are made to get by 
heart in our earliest in&ncy, we are taught to believe 
that ^^ our Lord Jesus Christ descended into hell ;" and 
thb belief is solemnly professed by every member of the 
congregation, when that creed is repeated in the daily 
service of the church. And it seemed of so much im- 
portance that it should be distincdy acknowledged by 
the Church of England, when we separated from the 
Roman communion, that our reformers thought proper 
to make it by itself the subject of one of the articles of 
religion. They were aware ' that upon the fact of our 
Xiord's descent into hell the Church of Rome pretended 
to build her doctrine of purgatory, which they jusdy 
. esteemed one of her worst corruptions ; but, apprehen- 
sive that the zeal of reformation might in this, as in 
some other instances, carry men too far, and induce 
them to reject a most important truth, on which a dan- 
gerous error had been once ingrafted, — to prevent this 
intemperance of reform, they assert, in tlie third article 
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of the Thirty-nine, "That as Christ died for us and 
ivas buried, so it is to be believed that he went down into 
hell." The terms in which they state the proposition, 
imply that Christ's going down into hell is- a matter of 
no less importance to be believed than that he died upon 
the cross for men^-is no less a plain matter of fact in tlic 
history of our Lord's life and death than the burial of his 
dead body. It should seem, that what is thus taught 
among the first things which children learn, should be 
am<Mig the plainest,— -that what is thus laid down as a 
matter of the same necessity to be believed as our Lord's 
passion and atonement, should be among the least dis- 
puted, — ^that what every Christian is required to ac- 
knowledge as his own belief, in the daily assemblies 
of the feithful, should litde need either explanation or 
proof to any that have been instructed in the very first 
principles only of the doctrine of Christ. But so it is, 
that what the sagacity of our reformers foresaw, the 
precaution which they used has not prevented. The 
truth itself has been brought inta discredit by the errors 
with which it has been adulterated; and such has 
been the industry of modem refinement, and unfortu- 
nately so great has been its success, that doubts have 
been raised about the sense of this plain ardcle of our 
creed by some, and by others about the truth and au- 
thenticity of it. It will therefore be no unprofitable 
undertaking to show that the assertion in the Aposdcs' 
Creed, that " our Lord descended into hell," is to Ix^ 
taken as a plain matter of fact in the literal meaning 
of the words, — to show what proof of this fa(:t wc: 
liave in holy writ, — and, lastly, to show the great use 
and importance of the fact as a point of Christian doc- 
trine. 

First, then, for the sense of the proposition, " He 
descended into hell." If we consider the words as they 
stand iu the Creed itself, and in connection with Avhat 
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immediately precedes and follows them, they ^spear 
evidently to contain a declaration of something whi(^ 
our Lord performed — sometgoing of our Lord to a plaioe 
called " hell," in the interval of time between the burial 
of his dead body and his rising to life again on the third 
day after that interment ; for thus speaks the Creed of 
Jesus Christ : ^* -—was crucified, dead, and buried ; he 
descended into hell; the third day he rose again from 
the dead.'' It is evident that the descending into hell is 
spoken of as an action of our Lord, but as an action 
performed by him after he was dead and buried, and 
before he rose again. In the body, our dead Lord, more 
tlian any other dead man, could perform no action ; for 
the very notion of death is, that all sensation, and ac- 
tivity, and power oi motion of the body, is in that state 
of the man extinguished. Thb, therefore, was an act 
of that part of the man which continues active after 
death, — ^that is, of the soul separated by death from the 
body,--as the interment must be understood of the body 
apart from the soul. The dead body could no more go 
into hell than the living soul could be laid in the grave. 
Considering the words, therefore, as they stand in the 
Creed as the church now receives it, they seem as little 
capable of any variety of meanuig, and almost as little 
to require explanation, as the word ** buried." That 
word describes not more plainly, to the apprehensions 
of all men, what was done with the inanimate body of 
our crucified Lord, than these words declare what was 
done by his rational soul in its intermediate state. The 
only question that can possibly arise to a plain man's un- 
derstanding is, where or what the place may be which is 
here called hell, to which it is said our Lord in the 
state of death descended. 

It is evident that this must be some place below the 
surface of the earth ; for it is said diat he '^ descended," 
that is, he went down to it. Our Lord's death took 
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place upon the surface of the earth, where the hoBuui 
race inhabit; that, therefore, and none higher, b the 
place from which he descended ; c^ consequence, the 
place to which he went by descent was below it ; and it 
b with relatioti to these parts below the surface that his 
rising to life on the third day must be understood. This 
was only a return from the nether regions to the realms 
of life and day, from wliich he had descended, — not his 
ascension into heaven, which was a subsequent event, 
and makes a distinct article in the Creed. 

But although the hell to which our Lord descended 
was indeed below, as the word *^ descent'' implies, it 
is by no means to be understood of the place of torment 
This is a point which requires elucidation, to prevent 
a mistake into which the unlearned easily might fall. 
The word ^^ hell" is so often applied, in common speech, 
and in the English translation of the New Testament, to 
the place of torment, that the genuine meaning of the 
word (in which, however, it b used in many passages 
of the English Bible) b almost forgotten ; and the com- 
mon people never hear of hell but their thoughts are 
carried to that dismal place ^* where the fallen angels are 
kept, in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day." But the word, in its natural 
import, signifies only that invisible place which is the 
ai^inted habitation of departed souls in the interval be- 
tween death and the general resurrection. That such a 
place must be is indisputable ; for when man dieth, his 
soul dieth not, but retumeth unto him that gave iu 
to be disposed of at his will and pleasure, — which b 
clearly implied in that admonition of our Saviour, ** Fear 
not them which kill the body, but ainnot kill the soul." 
But the soul, existing after death, and separated from 
the body, though of a nature immaterial, must be in 
some place: for however metaphysicians may talk of 
place as one of the adjuncts of body, as if nothing but 
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gross sensible body could be limited to a pbce, to exist 
M'ithout relation to place seems to be one of the incom- 
municable-perfections of the Divine Being; and it is 
hardly to be conceived that any created spirit, of how- 
ever high an order, can be without locality, or without 
sudi determination of its existence at any given time to 
some certain place, that it shall be true to say of it 
" Here it is, and not elsewhere," That such at least 
is the condition of the human soul, were it seasonable 
to go into so abstruse a disquisition, might be proved, I 
think, indisputably from holy writ. Assuming, there- 
fore, that every departed soul has its place of residence, 
it would be reasonable to suj^x^se, if revelation were 
silent on the subject, that a commcxi mansion is provided 
for. them all, their nature being similar; since we see 
throughout all nature creatures of the same sort placed 
together in the same element. But revelation is not si- 
lent. The sacred UTiters of the Old Testament speak 
of such a common mansion in the inner parts of the 
cartli : and we find the same opinion so general among 
the heathen writers of antiquity, that it is more probable 
that it had its rise in tlie earliest patriarchal revelations 
than in the imaginations of man, or in poetical fiction* 
The notion is confirmed by the language of the writers of 
tlie New Testament, with this additional circumstance, 
that they divide, this central mansion of the dead into 
two distinct regions, for the separate lodging of the souls 
of the righteous and the reprobate. In this, too, they 
have the concurrence of the earliest heathen poets, who 
placed the good and the bad in separate divisions of the 
central region. The name which the Hebrew writers 
gave to this mansion of departed souls (without regard 
to any such division) expresses only that it is a place 
unknown, about which all are curious and inquisitive. 
The writers of th^ New Testament adopted the name 
whJich the earliest Greek ^vriters had given it, which 
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describes it by the single property of invisibility. But 
for the place of torment by itself, they had quite another 
appellation. The English word '' hell," in its primary 
and natural meaning, signifies nothing more than V^-the 
unseen and covered place,'^ and is properly used, both in 
tiie Old and the New Testament, to render the Hebrew 
woid in the one, and the Greek word in the other, 
which denote the invisible mansion of disembodied 
souls, without any reference to suffering, fiut being 
used also in the translation of the New Testament for 
that other word which properly denotes the place of tor- 
ment»' Ae good sense of tlic word, if we may so call it, 
is unfortunately fotgoittn^ and the common people know 
of no other hell but that of the burning lake. 

This certainly was n<a the hell t6 which the soul of 
Christ descended. He descended to hell properly so 
called, — ^to the invisible mansion of departed spirits, 
and to that part of it where the souls of the faithful, 
when they are delivered from the burthen of the flesh, 
are in joy and felicity. 

That he should go to this place was a necessary branch 
of the general scheme and project of redemption,, which 
required that the Divine Word should take our nature 
upon him, and fulfil the entire condition of humanity in 
every period and stage of man's existence, from the 
commencement of life, in the mother's womb, to the 
extinction and the renovation of it. The same wonder- 
ful scheme of humiliation which required that the Son 
should be conceived, and born, and put to death, made 
it equally necessary that his soul, in its intermediate 
state, should be gathered to the souls of the departed 
saints. 

That the invisible place of their residence is the hell to 
which our Lord descended, is evident from the terms of 
his own promise to the repentant tliief upon the cross. 
" Verih' I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me 
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in pai'adisc." Paradise was certainly ^omc place where 
our Lord was to be on the very day on which he suffer- 
ed, and where the companion of his sufferings was to ]>e 
with him. It was not heaven; for to heaven our Lord 
after his death ascended not till after his resurrection, as 
appears from his own words to Mary Magdalen. He 
was not therefore in heaven on the day of the crucifix- 
ion ; and where he was not the thief could not be witli 
him. It was no place of torment; for to any such place 
the name of paradise never was applied. It could be no 
other than that region of repose and rest where the souls 
of the righteous abide in joyful hope of the consumma- 
tion of their Uiss. And upon this single text we might 
safely rest tlie proof of this article of our Creed in the 
sense in which we explain it, — a sense so j^in and pro- 
minent, in tlie bare words, to every one who is not mis- 
led by the popular misapi^ication of the word '* hell," 
that it never would have been set aside to make room 
for exposidcNis of more refinement, much less would 
the authenticity of the article ever even have been ques- 
tioned, but for the countenance which it was supposed 
to give to the doctrine of purgatory as taught in the 
Church of Rome, with which however it has not even a 
remote connection. Time will not permit me to enter 
into a particular examination of the different interpreta- 
tions of this article which have been attempted by those 
who have not gone the length of proposing to expunge it 
from the Creed, because they were well aware, that al- 
tliough it is not to be found in any copy of the Creed 
now extant of an earlier date than the latter end of the 
fourth centurj', yet that Christ, in some sense or other, 
descended into hell was the unanimous belief of the 
Christian clnirch from ttie earliest ages. I will offer only 
this general observation, — that tlie interpretation which 
I have given is the only literal interpretation which the 
words will bear, unless we would admit the extravagant 
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assertiotiy ' as to me it seems, of the venerable Calvin, 
that our blessed Lord actually went down to the place 
of torment, and there sustained (horrible to think or 
mention!) the pains of a reprobate soul in punishment, 
— ^a notion evidently confuted by our Lord's own de- 
scription of the place where the companion of his suffer- 
ings on the cross was to be with him on the very day of 
the crucifixion. This sense being thus confuted^ I say 
the personal descent of our Lord to that region where 
the souls of the righteous rest in hope, is the only literal 
interpretation which the words of the article will bear ; 
and that any figurative interpretation of the words of a 
creed or formulary of faith arc inadmissible ; for, in such 
a composition/' intended to convey the knowledge of the 
most important truths to the most ordinary understand- 
ings, the ornamental figures of rhetoric or poetry would 
be no less out of place than in the opinion of a judge 
upon a question of law, qr in a mathematical demonstra* 
tion. . They could have no other effect than to intro* 
duce doubt, where every thing ought to be precise and 
unequivocal. Without entering, therefore, into a par- 
ticular confutation of the figurative interpretations that 
haye been offered of this article of the Creed, I shall pro- 
ceed at once to show what proof we find in Scripture of 
the fact averred, accordmg to the literal meaning of the 
words, that " Christ descended into hell." 

This proof rests, I think, principally upon three texts 
of Scripture, in addition to that which I have ahneady 
mentioned as affording by itself ample confirmation of 
the truth of the proposition, namely, our Lord's promise 
to the penitent thief upon the cross. But there ore three 
other texts which conspire with this to put the inatter 
out of doubt. The first is that text of the psiilmist 
which was alleged by St. Pet^r, in his first sermon on 
the day of Pentecost^ as a prophecy concerning Christ, 
verified in his resiiurrectioii from the dead, " Thou wilt 
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not leave my soul in hell, neitlier wilt thou sufier thy 
Holy One to see corruption." The apostle having re- 
cited these words of the psalmist, says they were not 
spoken by David of himself, but that David being a pro- 
phet spake of the resurrection of Christ, — that his soul 
was not left in hell, neither did his flesh see corruption. 
From this text, if there were no other, the article, in 
the sense in which we have explained it, is clearly and 
infallibly deduced ; for if the soul of Christ were not left 
in hell at his resurrection, then it was in hell brfore his 
resurrection. But it was not there either before his death 
or after his resurrection, for that never was imagined: 
therefore it descended into hell after his death, and be- 
fore his resurrection ; for as his flesh, t^r virtue of the 
divine promise, saw no corruption, although it was in 
the grave, the place of corruption, where it remained 
until his resurrection, so his soul, which by virtue of 
the like promise was not left in hell, was m that hell 
where it was not l^t^ until the time came for its reunioa 
to the body for the accomplishment of the resurrection. 
Heace it is so clearly evinced that the soul of Christ 
was in the place called hell, ^' that none but an infidel/' 
saith St. Augustine, " can deny it." 

Another text which carries us to the same conclusion, 
is in the fourth chapter of St. Paul's epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, in the apostle's reasoning upon a passage of the 
sixty-eighth psalm, which he applies as prophetic of the 
various gifts which Christ, after his ascension, conferred 
upon the members of his church. The psalmist speaks 
to this effect, as he is cited by the apostle : ^' When he 
ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men." ^^ ^low that he ascended," says the 
aposde, arguing upon the psalmist's words, ^^ what is it 
but that he descended fii*st into the lower parts of the 
earth?" — intimating that the ascending up on high of 
which the psalmist speaks, is to be understood in refer- 
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ence to a previous descent intp^ the lowest regbns, as its 
opposite. 

Some, however, have imagined^ that the descent into 
hell is not to be deduced from this text with the same 
certainty as from the former. They imagine something 
of ambiguity in the phraSe of '^ the lower parts of the 
earth." Rightly referring the ascending up on high to 
our Lord's ascension into heaven, they think that '' the 
lower parts of the earth" may signify the earth generally, 
as lower tlian the heavens, and even nothing lower than 
the very surface of it. And it must be confe^d that 
our hord speaks of himself before his death, while he 
was living upon the surface of the earth, as having come 
down to it frcMn lieaven. Nevertheless, ^' the lower 
parts of tlie earth," in tlie Greek language, in which the 
apostle writes', is a periphrasis for ^^ hell" in the proper 
sense of that word, as the invisible mansion of departed 
spirits. The phrase is so perfecdy equivalent to the 
word '^ hell," that we find it used instead of that word 
, in some of the Greek copies of the Creed, in this very 
article, where the mention of our Lord's coming down 
from heaven to dwell upon the earth would be quite out 
of place, after the mention of the several events of his 
birth, crucifixion, death, and burial, ' in their natural 
order and succession. But, indeed, this phrase of the 
^' lower parts of the earth" is in the Greek language so 
much a name for the central parts of the globe, as distin- 
guished from the surface or the outside on which wc 
live, tliat had the apostle intended by this phrase to de- 
note the inhabited surface of the earth, as lower than the 
heavens, we may confidently say his Greek c(Hiverts at 
Ephesus would not easily have guessed Ins meaning. 
This text, therefore, wlien the Greek words are taken in 
the only sense in which any writer in tliat language would 
have used, or any one who spoke the language would 
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liave understood them, expressly affirms a descent of 
Christ's spirit into helL 

A third scripture which goes to the proof of the same 
fact, is that very remarkable passage in the third chapter 
of St. Peter's first episde, which I have chosen for my 
text. I might mention, as a fourth, anotfier passage in 
the following chapter of the same episde, which alludes 
to the same event, but not, I think, with equal certainty ; 
for the sense of that following passage is indeed de- 
pendent upon this, insomuch that any figurative inter- 
pretation which would invalidate the argument we shall 
deduce from this first passage, would in equal degree af- 
lect the second ; and no proof can be drawn from that of 
Christ's descent into hell, if none dm be previously 
fbimd in the words of my text. 

But in them, taken in their most literal and obvious 
meaning, we find not only a distinct assertion of the fact 
that " Christ descended into heir* in his disembodied 
spirit, but moreover, a declaration of the business upon 
which he went thither, or in which at least his soul was 
employed while it was there. " Being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit : by which also 
he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which 
somctiine were disobedient.*' The interpretation of this 
whole pass'age turns upon the expression " spirits in 
prison ;" the sense of which I shall first, therefore, en- 
deavour to ascertain, as the key to the meaning of the 
whole. It is hardly necessary to mention, that " spirits" 
here can signify no other spirits than the souls of men ; 
for we read not of any preaching of Christ to any other 
mce of beings than mankind. The aposde^ assertion, 
therefore, is this, that Christ went and preached to souls 
of men in prison. The invisible mansion of departed 
spirits, though certainly not a place of penal confinement 
to the good, is nevertheless in some respects a prison. 
It is a place of seclusion from the external world — a 
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place of unfinished happiness, consisting ki rest, security, 
and hope, more than in enjoyment. It is a place which 
the soub of men never would have entered, had not sii> 
introduced death, and from which tliere is no exit by 
any natural means for those who once have entered. 
The deliverance of the saints from it is to be effected by 
our Lord's power. It is described in the old Latin Ian* 
guage as a place enclosed within an impassable fence ; 
and in the poetical parts of Scripture it is represented as 
secured by gates of brass, which our I.*ord is to batter 
down, and barricadoed with huge massive iron bars, 
which he is to cut in sunder. As a place of confinement, 
therefore, though not of punishment, it may well be 
called a prison. The original word, however, in this 
text of the apostle, imports not of necessity so much as 
this, but merely a place of safe keeping ; for so this pas- 
sage might be rendered with great exactness. ^^ He 
went and preached to the spirits in safe keeping." And 
the invisible mansion of departed souls is to the righteous 
a place of safe keeping, where they are preserved under 
die shadow of God's right hand, as their condition some- 
times is described in Scripture, till the season shall ar- 
rive for their advancement to their future glory ; as the 
souls of the wicked, on the other hand, are reserved, in 
the other division of the same place, unto the judgment 
of the great day. Now, if Christ went and preached to 
souls of men thus in prison or in safe keeping, surely he 
went to the prison of their souls, or to the place of their 
custody ; and what place that sliould be but the hell of 
the Aposdes' Creed, to which our Lord descended, I 
liave not yet met with the critic that could explain. So 
clearly does this text affirm tlic fact of Christ's descent 
into hell. 

But this is not all. It agrees with the Apostles' Creed 
in the time of this event, that it was in the interval be- 
tween our Lord's death and resiuTcction ;^for the apostle 
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affirms, that it was in. his spirit, L e. in his disembodied 
soul, that Christ went and preached to those souls in safe 
custody. ^^ Being put to death in tlie flesh, but quick- 
cned by the Spirit" " QuickeiKd by the Spirit." — 
The Spirit, in these English words, seems to be put, not 
for the soul of Christ, but for the Divine Spirit ; and the 
sense seems to be, that Christ, after he was put to death, 
was raided to life again by the Holy Spirit But this, 
though it be the sense of the English translation, and a 
true pn^x^sition, is certainly not the sense of the apos- 
tle's words. It is of great importance to remark, though 
it may seem a grammatical nicct}'^, that the prepositions, 
in either branch of tliis clause, have been supplied 
by the translators, and are not in the original. The 
wcxds " flesh" and " spirit," in the original, stand with- 
out any preposition, in that case which, in the Greek 
bnguage, without any preposition, is the case either of 
the cause or instrument by which — of the time when — 
of the place where-— of the part in which — of the manner 
how — or of the respect in which, according to tlie ex- 
igence of the context ; and, to any one who will con- 
sider the original with critical accuracy, it will be ob- 
vious, from the perfect antithesis of these two clauses 
concerning flesh and spirit, that if the word " spirit" de- 
note the active cause by which Christ was restored to 
life, which must be supposed by them who understand 
the word of the Holy Ghost, the word " flesh" must 
equally denote the active cause by which he was put to 
death, which therefore must have been tlie flesh of his 
own body, — an interpretation too manifestly absurd to 
be admitted. But if the word " flesh" denote, as it most 
evidendy does, the part in which death took efiect upon 
him, *^ spirit" must denote the part in which life was 
preserved in him, i. e. his o^vn soul ; and the word 
" quickened" is often applied to signify, not the resusci- 
tation of life extinguished, but the preservation and con- 
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tinuance of life subsisting. The exact rendering, there- 
fore, of the apostle's words would be — " Being put to 
death in the flesh, but quick in the spirit,*' u e. surviving 
in his soul the stroke of death which his body had sus- 
tained ; " by which," or rather " in which,'? that is, in 
which surviving soul, " he went and preached to the 
souls of men in prison or in safe keepings" 

It is not to be wondered that this text should haVe 
been long considered in the church as one of the prin- 
cipal foundations of the Catholic belief of Christ's de- 
scent into hell : it is rather to be wondered that so clear 
a proof should ever have been abandoned. In the arti- 
cles of religion agreed upon in convocation in the year 
1552, the 6th of Edward the sixth, and published by 
the king's authority the year following, the third article 
is in these words : ^' As Christ died and was buried for 
us, so also it is to be believed that he u^ent down into 
hell ; for the body lay in the sepulchre until the resur- 
rection, but his ghost departing from him, was with the 
ghosts that were in prison, or in hell, as the place of St^ 
Peter doth testify." But in the short interval of tfen 
years, between this convocation in the reign of Edward 
and the setting forth of the Thirty-nine Articles in their 
present form, in the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, a change 
seems to have taken place in the opinions of the divines 
oif our church with respect to this text of St. Peter ; for 
in the articles, as they were then drawn, and we now 
have them, Christ's descent into hell is still asserted, but 
the proof of it from the text of St. Peter is withdrawn,—* 
as if the Hteral sense of the text which affords the proof 
had fallen ynder suspicion, and some other exposition 
of it had been adopted. This change of opinion, I fear, 
is to be ascribed to an undue reliance of the divines oC 
that time on the authority of St. Austin ; for St. Austin 
was, I think, the first who doubted of the literal sense 
of this passage of St. Peter. He perplexes himself wth 
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some questions, which seemed to him to arise out of it, 
of too great subtlety perhaps to be solved by man ; and 
thet) he had recourse to the usual but dangerous expe- 
' dieqt of abandoning \ the plain meaning of the passage, 
few spme loose figurative interpretation, which presents 
a prQposition of no sort of difficulty to the understanding 
^ of the critic, because in truth it is a proposition of his 
own making. I mean not to depreciate the character of 
St. Austin. He was indeed, in his day, a burning and 
a shining light ; and he has been ever since, by his writ- 
ings, one of the brightest luminaries of the Latin churchy 
— a man of warm unaffected piety, of the greatest na- 
tural talents and the highest attainments, exercised in the 
assiduouis study of the Holy Scriptures, replete with sa- 
cred learning, and withal deeply versed in that Pagan 
lore, in which, however it may have been of late shame- 
fully calumniated, tlie soundest divines have always been 
great proficients. In polite literature he was the rival — 
in science and philosophy the superior, by many de- 
grees, of his great contemporary St. Jerome. But it was 
a culpable deference to the authority even of so great and 
good a man, if hb doubts were in any case turned into 
objections, and the interpretation of Scripture adjusted 
to opinions which he himself propounds with doubt and 
hesitation. Those in later times who have improved 
upon St. Austin's hint of figurating this passage, have 
succeeded no better than they who have made the like 
attempt upon the article of our Lord's descent in the 
Creed. They tell us, that by the souls in prison are to 
be understood the Gentile world in bondage Imd capti- 
vity to sin and Satan, and held in the chains of their own 
lusts ; and, for confirmation of this, they refer to those 
passages of the prophet Isaiah in which it is predicted of 
Christ, that he is to bring the prisoners out of prison, 
and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house, — 
that he Is to say to the prisoners, " Gro forth," — ^that he 
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is to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to those that are bound. 

Now, we deny not that the state of the unregenerate 
carnal man is indeed represented in Scripture under the 
images of captivity and bondage, and his sinful lusts under 
the images of chains and fetters ; but, with respect to the 
^eged passages from the prophet Isaiah,-^in the last of 
them most indubitably, and I believe in all, but in the 
last without doubt, the prison is no other than that selT 
same place which is the prison or place of safe keeping 
in' this text of St. Peter, according to our notion of it. 
The enlargement of the saints from the confinement of 
that place is the liberation predicted. Th6& souls in that 
place are the captives to whom the Redeemer, at the sea- 
son of his final triumph over death and hell, shall say 
" Go forth." These texts of the prophet, therefore, 
rather afford a confirmation of tt^ literal acceptatidh of 
the apostle's words, than of those jejune figurative in- 
terpretations, which modem criticism, sacred at the bug- 
bear of purgatory, would substitute for tlie plain and ob- 
vious sense.- 

It cannot, however, be dissembled, that difficulties 
arise out of the particular character of the souls in cus- 
tody; to which I shall give such consideration as the 
time will permit. 

The souls in custody, to whom our Saviour went in 
his disembodied soul and preached, were those " which 
sometime were disobedient." The expression " some- 
time were," or " one while had been disobedient," im- 
plies that they were recovered, however, from that dis- 
obedience, and, before their death, had been brought to 
repentance and faith in the Redeemer to come. To such 
souls he went and preached. But what did he preach to 
departed souls, and what could be the end of his preach- 
ing? Certainly he preached neither repentance nor faith; 
for the preaching of cither conies too late to the departed 
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soul. These souls had believed and repented, or they 
had not been in that part of the nether regions which the 
soul of tho Redeemer visited. Nor was the end of his 
preaching any liberation of them from we know not what 
purgatorial pains, of which the Scriptures give not the 
slightest intimation. But if he went to proclaim to them 
(and to proclaim or publish is the true sense of the woM 
" to preach") the glad tidings, that he had actually of- 
fered the sacrifice of their redemption, and was about to 
appear before the Father as their intercessor, in the merit 
qS his own blood, thi|, was a preaching fit to be addressed 
to departed souls, and would give new animation and 
assurance to tfteir hope of the consummation in due sea- 
son of their bliss ; and this, it may be presumed, was 
the end of his preaching. But the great difficulty, in the 
description of the souls to whom this preaching for this 
purpose was addressed, is this, that they were souls of 
some of the antediluvian race. Not that it at all startles 
me to find antediluvian souls in safe keeping for final sal- 
vation : on the contrary, I should find it very difficult to 
believe (unless I were to read it some where in the 
Bible), that of the millions that perished in the general 
deluge, all died hardened in impenitence and unbelief^ 
insomuch that not one of that race could be an object 
of future mercy, beside the eight persons who were mi- 
raculously saved in the ark, for the purpose of repeopling 
the depopulated earth. Nothing in the general plan of 
God's dealings widi mankind, as revealed in Scripture, 
makes it necessary to suppose, tliat, of the antediluvian 
racp who might repent upon No;\h's preaching, more 
would be saved from the temporal judgment tlian the 
purpose of a gradual rcpopulation of the world demand- 
ed ; or to suppose, on the other hand, that all who pe- 
rished in the flood are to perish everlastingly in the lake 
of fire. But the great difficulty, of which perhaps I niay 
be unable to give any adequate solution, is this, — For 
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what reason should die proclamation of the finishing of 
the great work of redemption be addressed exclusively 
to the souls of these antediluvian penitents ? Were not 
the souls of the penitents of later ages equally interested 
in the joyful tidings ? To this I can only answer, that 
I thuik I have observed, in some parts of Scripture, 
aji anxiety, if the expression may be allowed, of the 
sacred writers to convey distinct intimations that the an- 
tediluvian race is not uninterested in the redemption and 
the final retribution. It is for this puq^ose, as I conceive, 
that in the description of the general resurrection, in the 
visions of the Apocalypse, it is mentioned with a parti- 
cular emphasis, that the " sea gave up the dead that were 
in it ;" which I cannot be content to understand of the 
few persons — few in comparison of the total of mankind 
— lost at different times by shipwreck (a poor circum- 
stance to find a place in the midst of the magnificent 
images which surround it), but of the myriads who pe- 
rished in the general deluge, and found their tomb in the 
waters of that raging ocean. It may be conceived, that 
the souls of those who died in that dreadful visitation 
might from that circumstance have peculiar apprehen- 
sions of themselves as the marked victims of divine ven- 
geance, and might peculiarly need the consolation which 
the preaching of our Lord in the subterranean regions 
afforded to these prisoners of hope. However that niay 
be, thither, the apostle says, he went and preached. 
Is any difficulty that may present itself to the human 
mind, upon the circumstances of that preaching, of suf- 
ficient weight to make the thing unfit to be believed upon 
the word of the apostle ? — or are we justified, if, for 
such difficulties, we abandon the plain sense of t\^ apos- 
tle's words, and impose upon them another meaning, 
not easily adapted to the words, though more propor- 
tioned to the capacity of our understanding,-^— especially 
when it is confirmed by other scriptures that he went to 
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tliat place? In that place he could not but find the souls 
which are in it in safe keeping; and, in some way or 
other, it cannot but be supposed that he would hold con- 
ference with them ; and a particular conference with one 
class might be the means, and certainly could be no ob- 
struction, to a general communication with all. If the 
clear assertions of holy writ are to be discredited, on 
account of difficulties which may seem to the human 
mind to arise out of them, little will remain to be be- 
lieved in revealed or even in what is called natural reli- 
gion: we must immediately part with the doctrines of 
atonement— of gratuitous redemption— of justification 
by faith, without the works of the law — of sanctification 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit ; and we must part at 
once with the hope of the resurrection. " How are the 
dead raised up, and with what body do they come?*' 
are questions more easily asked than answered, unless it 
may be an answer, to refer the proposer of them to the 
promises of holy writ, and the power of God to make 
good those promises. 

Having now, I tnist, shown that the article of Christ's 
descent into hell is to be taken as a plain matter of fact, 
in the literal meaning of the words, — having exhibited 
the positive proof that we find of this fact in holy writ, — 
liaving asserted the literal meaning of my text, and dis- 
l)layed, in its full force, the convincing proof to be de- 
duced from this passage in particular, I shall now, with 
great brevity, demonstrate the great use and importance 
of the fact itself as a point of Christian doctrine. 

Its great use is this, — ^that it is a clear confutation of 
the dismal notion of death as the temporary extinction 
of the life of the whole man ; or, what is no less gloomy 
and discouraging, the notion of the sleep of the soul in 
the intei-val bet>vcen death and the resurrection. Christ 
was made so truly man, tliat whatever took place in the 
human nature of Christ may be considered as a model 
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and example of what must take place, in a certain due 
proportion and degree, in every man united to him. 
Christ's soul survived the death of his body : therefore 
shall the soul of every believer survive the body's deatlu 
Christ's disembodied soul descended into hell : thither, 
therefore, shall the soul of every believer in Christ de- 
scend. In that place, the soul of Chrbt, in its separate 
state, possessed and exercised active powers: in the 
same place, therefore, shall the believer's soul possess 
and exercise activity. Christ's soul was not left in hell: 
neither shall the souls of his servants there be left but for 
a season. The appointed time will come, when the Re- 
deemer shall set open the doors of their prison-house, 
and say to his redeemed " Go forth," 
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1 HE two opposite characters of the hypocrite and the 
innophane are in no part of their conduct more conspi- 
cuousls' distinguished, than by the opposite errors which 
they seem to adopt concerning the degree of attention 
due to the positive institutions of religion, whether of 
human or divine appointment. Under the name of po- 
sitive institutions, we comprehend all those impositions 
and restraints, which not being suggested to any man by 
his conscience, and having no necessary and natural con- 
nection with the dictates of that internal monitor, seem 
to have no importance but what they may derive from 
the will of a superior who prescribes them. Of this sort, 
as far as we at present understand it, was the restriction 
laid upon our first parents in paradise — the prohibition 
of the use of blood for food, after the deluge — ^the rite 
of circumcision in Abraham's family — ^the whole of the 
Mos;uc ritual — the sacraments of the Christian Church 
— the institution of the Sabbath — and, besides these^ all 
ceivmonics of worship whatsoever, of human appoint- 
ment. All these things come under tlie ftoiion of posi- 
tive institutions ; for although the expediency of things 
of the kind, in the several successive ages of the world, 
is sufficiently apparent, yet the particular merit of the 
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atts enjoined, for which they might be preferable 
to other acts which might have been devised for the 
same purpose, is perhaps in none of the instances alleged 
very easy to be discovered. That men should assemble, 
at stated seasons, for the public worship of God, all 
must perceive to be a duty, who acknowledge that a 
creature endowed with the high faculties of reason anjk 
intelligence owes to his Maker public expressions or 
homage and adoration : but that the assembly should re- 
cur every seventh, rather than every sixth or every 
eighth day, no natural sanctity of the seventh more than 
of the sixth or eighth persuades. That Christians, in their 
public assemblies, should commemorate that death by 
which death was overcome, and the gate of everlasting 
life set open to the true believer, no one who pretends 
to a just sense of the benefit received, and the sharpness 
of the pain endured, will dare to question : but the par- 
ticular sanctity of the rite in use proceeds solely from 
our Lord's appointment. The same may be said/ of 
baptism. A rite by which new converts should be ad- 
mitted into the church, and the children of Christian 
parents, from their earliest infancy, devoted to Christ's 
service in their riper age, is of evident propriety : but 
oyr Lord's solemn injunction of its constant use consti- 
tutes the particular sanctity of that which is employed. 
The like observations applied with equal force, in an- 
cient times, to the particulars of the Mosaic service, to 
the rite of circumcision, to the prohibition of the use of 
blood, and to the abstinence from the fruit of a particu- 
lar tree, exacted of Adam in paradise, for no other pur- 
pose perhaps but as a test of his obedience ; and they 
are still applicable with much greater force to all cere- 
monies of worship appointed in any national church by 
the authority of its rulers. The feet is, that all cere- 
monies are actions, which, by a solemn appropriation of 
them to particular occasions, are understood to denote, 
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or are nuide use of to produce certain dispositions of the 
mind towards God : they acquire dieir meaning merely 
from the institution; and the necessity of making a 
choice of some one out of a variety of acts which na- 
turally might be equally significant and equally fit to be 
made subservient to the intended purpose, will always 
jMpoduce^ even in the ordinances of Divine appointment, 
an appearance at least of something arbitrary in the in- 
stitution. Hence, it will of necessity come to pass, that 
these ordinances will be very differentiy regarded by- 
different men, according as the particular cast of each 
man's temper and disposition— ^his natural turn to se- 
riousness or gaiety — ^his acquired habits of sincerity or 
dissimulation-— render either the importance of the ge- 
neral end, or what there may seem to be of arbitrary 
audiority in the particular institution, the object most 
apt to seize upon his attention ; according as he is dis- 
posed to be scrupulous in his duty, or impatient of re- 
straint — fair and open in his actions, or accustomed to 
seek his private ends in the fair show and semblance of 
a ready and exact submission to authority. With the 
hypocrite^ therefore, the whole of the practical part of 
religion will consist in an ostentatious rigour in the ob- 
servance of its positive precepts. With that thoughdess 
trib(5 which constitutes, it is to be feared, the far greater 
proportion of mankind, those who, without any setded 
principles of positive infidelity, and without any strong 
propensities to the excesses of debauchery, find, how- 
ever, their whole occupation in the cares, and what may 
btem the innocent amusements of the world, and defer 
the consideration of the future life till they find the pre- 
sent diawing to a close,— -with persons of this disposi- 
tion, die duties of which I speak are for the most part 
totally neglected; insomuch, that an affected assiduity 
in the discharge of the positive precepts of religion on 
the one hand, and the neglect of them on the other, 
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may be considered as the discriminating symptoms of 
the two opposite vices of hypocrisy and profaneness: 
for the name of profaneness, you will observe, in strict 
propriety of speech, belongs not only to the flagrant and 
avowed impiety of the atheist and libertine, but to the 
conduct of him who, without any thing notoriously re- 
prehensible in his morals — any thing to make him shun- 
'•ned and disliked by his neighbours and acquaintances, 
lives, however, without any habitual fear of God and 
sense of religion upon his mind. 

The Mosaic law, as it was planned by unerring wis- 
dom, was unquestionably admirably well contrived for 
the great purposes for which it was intended, — to main- 
tain the knowledge of the true Grod among a particular 
people, and to cherish an opinion of the necessity of an 
expiatory sacrifice for involuntary offences, till the sea- 
son should arrive for the general revelation. Nor is it lO 
be supposed that it failed of the purpose for which it 
was so well contrived. The highest examples of con- 
summate virtue and heroic piety which the ancient world 
knew were formed in that people, under the discipline 
of their holy law; nevertheless, the great stress laid upon 
ceremonial obser\'ances had, notwithstanding the conti- 
nual remonstrances of the prophets — not from any defect 
in the la^v itself, but from the comiption of human na- 
ture — it had at least an ill effect upon the manners of the 
people. Notwithstanding the eminent instances of vir- 
tue and piety which from time to time arose among tliem 
— of virtue and piety, of which faith alone in the reve- 
lation which they enjoyed might be a sufficient founda- 
tion, — ^j-et, if we look to the national character, especi- 
ally in the later ages of the Jewish state, we shall find 
that it was rank hypocrisy, such as justifies what is said 
of them by a learned writer, that they were at the same 
time the most religious and the most profligate people 
upon the earth, — ^the Aost religious in the hypocrite's 
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religion — the most regardless of wliat their own law 
taught them to be more than all whole bumt-offeriiigs 
and sacrifices. 

Strange as the assertion may seem, this depravity of 
the Jewish pe(^le, the effect, as has been observed, of 
an abuse of their divine law, was favouraUe (so active 
is the merciful providence of God to bring good out c^ 
evil), — this ill effect of the abuse of the divine law was 
fiivourable to that great end to which the law tended, the 
introduction of an universal revelation for the general 
reformation of the manners of mankind. It was fa- 
vourable to this end, because it was favourable to our 
Saviour's method of instruction. Our Saviour's me- 
thod of instruction was not by delivering a system of 
morality, in which the formal nature of the moral good 
should be traced to the original idea of the seemlff and 
the fair — ^the foundations of our duty discovered in the 
natural relations o( things, and the importance of every 
particular duty demonstrated by its connecticxi with the 
general happiness. This was not his method of instnic* 
tion, because he well knew how long it had been fol- 
lowed with little effect ; for abstruse speculations, what- 
ever they may have at the bottom of solidity and truth, 
suit not the capacities of tlie many, and influence the 
hearts of none. The method of instruction which he 
chose, was to throw out general maxims respecting the 
different branches of human duty, as often as, in the 
course of an unreserved intercourse with persons of all 
ranks, characters, and conditions, he found occasion 
either to reprove the errors and enormities which fell 
under his observation, or to vindicate his own conduct 
and that of his disciples, jrhen either was unjustly ar- 
raigned by the hypocrites tif the times. Had the man- 
ners of his contemporaries been less reprehensible, or 
their hs^pocrisy less rigid and censorious, the occasions 
of instruction by reproof and apology would have less 
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frequently occurred. It was an accusation of his dis- 
ciples as profaners of the Sabbath, when they took the 
liberty to satisfy their hunger widi the ripe ears of stand- 
ing com, which they plucked as they chanced to cross 
a com fiekl on the Sabbath day, which drew finom him 
that admirable maxim which I have chosen for my text, 
<«<-^ maxim which, righdy understood, may be applied 
to all the positive precepts of religion no less than to the 
Sabbath, and clearly settles the degree of attentioD that 
13 due to them; insomuch, that whoever will ke&p this 
maxim in its right sense constantly in view, will with 
certainty avoid the two extremes of an unnecessary ri- 
gour in the observance of these secondaiy duties, en 
the one hand, and a profane neglect of them on the 
other. 

After all that can be said, and said with troth, about 
die immutable distinctions of right and wrong, and the 
eternal fitness of things, it should seem that the will of 
God is the tme foundation of moral obligation ; for I 
cannot understand that any man's bare perception of the 
natural seemliness of one action and unseemliness of 
another should bring him under an obligation upon all 
occasions to do the one and avoid the other, at the 
hazard of his life, to the detriment of his fortune, or 
even to the diminution of his own ease, which suffers 
diminution more or less in every instance in which he 
lays a constraint upon his own inclination. I say, I 
cannot understand how the bare perception of good in 
actions (^ one sort, or of evil in actions of another, 
should create such an obligation, that a man, if he were 
not accountable to a superior for the conduct of his life, 
should yet be criminal, if, in view of his own happi- 
ness or ease, he should sometimes think prq)er to omit 
the action whkh he admires, or to do that which he dis- 
approves. No such obligati(ni therefore arising from 
the mere intuitive perception of the differences of rig^t 
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mid witong, it follows, that notwithstanding the reality of 
those differences, and the incommutable nature of the 
two things, still the obligation upon man to act in con- 
formity to these perceptions arises from the will of God, 
who enjoins a conformity of our conduct to these natural 
apprehensions of our minds, and binds the obligation by 
assunuices that what we lose of present gratification shall 
be amply compensated in a future retribution, and by 
threatening the disobedient ^^ with heavier ills than the 
restrfints of self-denial or the loss of life. But if this 
be the case, that the will of God is the sole foundation 
of man's duty, it should seem that the distinction which 
is usually made between the great natural duties of jus- 
tice and sobriety — all, in short, that are included in the 
general topics of the love of God and man, — it should 
seem that the distinction between these and the positive 
precepts of religion is imaginary, so far at least as the 
distinction rc^rds positive precepts of Divine appoint- 
ment ; it should seem that all duties, natural and posi- 
tive, are, upon this principle, of the same value and 
importance — that, by consequence, all crimes are equal, 
and that a wilful unnecessary absence from the assem- 
blies of the seventh day, or from the Lord's table, is a 
crime of no less guilt than theft or murder. 

The highest authority hath decided otherwise, and hath 
established the distinction. Our Lord told his disciples, 
that ^' unless their righteousness should exceed the righte- 
ousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, they should in no- 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven," — ^that is, unless 
it should be a righteousness of a higher kind ; for in the 
sort of righteousness which they practiced, the Scribes 
and Pharisees were not easily to be outdone. He recom- 
mended to them two things very contrary to the hypo- 
crite's religion, secrecy and brevity in tileir devotions. 
He seemed industriously to seek occasions of doing 
those good actions on the Sabbath day, which, to those 
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who understood not how the principle and the end sanc- 
tified these works of mercy, seemed a violation of the 
institution : and it was in justification of an action in 
which no such merit could be pretended — an acticxi 
done by some of his followers, perhaps without much 
consideration, to appease the cravings of a keen appetite 
— that he alleged the maxim in the text, " that the Sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath," — ; 
a maxim which, at the same time that it establishes 
in the most peremptory terms the distinction between 
natural duties and positive institutions, defines with the 
greatest precision and perspicuity in what the difference 
consists, and as little justifies the wilful neglect of the 
ordinances of religion as it countenances an hjrpocritical 
formality in the performance or a superstitious reliance 
on the merit of them. 

Although the obligation upon man to a dischaiige of 
any duty arises, as I have observed, from the sole will 
of God, yet, in the great duties of justice and charity 
in our dealings with men — of mildness to our inferiors, 
courtesy to our equals, and submission to our gover- 
nors—of sobriety and temperance in the refections of 
the body, and of moderation in the pleasures which be- 
long to the animal life, — in all these we can discern a 
natural fitness and propriety immutably inherent in the 
things themselves; insomuch, that any rational being, 
once placed in a situation to be superior to the influence 
of external motives, and to be determined in his con- 
duct by the sole approbation of his own mind, must al- 
ways delight in them : and though occasions may arise 
which may render a contrary conduct useful to the indi- 
vidual, yet no occasions can arise which may render it • 
so lovely and laudable. Now, although this natural 
fitness and propriety be not the origin of moral obliga- 
tion among men, yet it is indeed a higher principle; for 
it is that from which that will of God himself originates 



by which the natural ^scemment of our amscience ac- 
quires the force of a law for the regulation of our lives. 
Of these duties of inherent and immutable propriety, it 
were not true to say that they are made for man : but 
what b denied of positive institutions is true of these^ 
diat man was made for them. They are analogous to 
the moral attributes of the Deity himself. The more 
that any man is fixed in the habitual love and practice 
^of them) the more the image of God in that man is per- 
fected. The perfection of these moral attributes is the 
foundation of the necessity of God's own existence ; 
and if the enjosrment and display of them is (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed) the end and purpose to which 
God himself exists, the humble imitation of these Di- 
vine perfections is the end and purpose for which men 
and angels were created. 

We discern, therefore, in these natural duties, that 
intrinsic worth and seemliness, which is the motive that 
determines the Divine will to exact the performance of 
them from the rational part of his creation ; for God's 
will b not arbitrary, but directed by his goodness and 
his wisdom. Or, to go a st^ higher, the natural ex- 
cellence of these duties, we may reasonably presume, 
was the original motive which determined the Deity to 
ereate beings who should be capable of being brought 
to that dignity of character which a proficiency in virtue 
confers, - and of enjoying, in their improved state of 
moral worth, a corresponding happiness. 

But in the positive institutions of religion we discern, 
nothing of inherent excellence. They evidently make 
a part of the discipline only of our present state, by 
which creatures in their first state of imperfection, weak 
in intellect and strong in passion, might be trained to 
the habit of those virtues which are in themselves 
valuable, and by the fear of God thus artificially as it 
were impressed upon their minds, be rendered in the 
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end superior to temptation. They are therefore, as it 
ivere, but a secondary part of the will of God; and 
the rank \i^ich they hold as objects of God's will, the 
same they must hold as branches of man's obedience. 
They are no otherwise pleasing to God than as they zsit 
beneficial to man, by enlivening the flame of genuine 
religion in his bosom. Man, therefoi^, was not madft^^ 
for these, but these were made for man. To comm^'^ 
morate the creation of the universe by certain oeremo- 
nies in public assemblies on the seventh day, though d 
noble and a salutary emplojrment of our time, is not, 
however, the principal business for which man was 
created; nor is the commemoration of our Redeemer's 
dea^, by any external rite, the principal end and busi- 
ness of the Christian's calling : but the observation of 
the Sabbath with certain ceremonies in public assem- 
blies, and the commemoration of our Lord's death in 
the eucharist, were appointed as means of cherishing in 
the heart of man a more serious and interested attention 
to those duties which are the real end and purpose of 
his existence, and the peculiar service which the Chris* 
tian owes his Lord, who bought him with his blood. 
And thus we see the distinction between the primary 
duties and the positive precepts of religion. The prac- 
tice of the first is the verj' end for which man was ori- 
ginally created, and after the ruin of his fall, redeemed : 
the other are means appointed to facilitate and secure 
the attainment of the end. In themselves they are of no 
value; insomuch, that a scrupulous attention to these 
secondary duties, when the great end of them is wilfully 
neglected, will but aggravate the guilt of an immoral life. 
Man was not made for these. 

But, on the other hand, it demands our serious atten- 
tion, that it is declared by the very same authority tliat 
they were made for him. They arc not mere arbitrary 
appointments, of no meaning or significance. They are 
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not useless exactions of wanton power, contrived only 
to display the autlK^-ity of the master, and to imbitter 
the subjection of the slave. They were made for man. 
They were appointed for the salutary influence which 
the Maker of man foresees they are likely to have upon 
his life and cohduct« Tp live in the wilful neglect of 
them, is to neglect the means which Infinite Wisdom 
' hath condescended to provide for the security of our 
future condition. The consequence naturally to be ex- 
pected is that which is always seen to ensue, — a total 
profligacy of manners, haidness of heart, and contempt 
for God's word and commandment. 

Having thus shown the true distinction between the 
primary duties and the positive precepts of rehgion^ I 
shall in some future discourses proceed to the particular 
subject which the text more especially suggests, and in- 
quire what the reverence may be, due to the Sabbath 
under the Christian dispensation ; which I shall prove to 
be much more than it is generally understood to be, if 
the principles of men are to be inferred from their prac- 
tice. 
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SERMON XXII. 



Mark ii. 27. 



ITie Sabbath was made for man^ and not man for the 

Sabbath. 



W HfiLf is affirmed of the Sabbath in these remarkable 
words is equally true of all the ordinances of external 
worship. The maxim dierefore b general \ and, at the 
same time that it establishes a distinction between ^the 
primary duties and the positive institutions of religion, 
it clearly defines the circumstance in which the diffi^*- 
ence consists. Of the positive institutions of religiop, 
even of those of , Divine appointment, whatever sanctity 
may be derived to them from the will of God, which is 
indeed the supreme rule and proper foundation of hu- 
man duty, — whatever importance may belong to them 
as necessary means for the attainment of the noblest end, 
the improvement of man's moral character, and the con- 
sequent advancement of his happiness, — yet we have our 
Lord's authority to say, that the observance of them is not 
itself the end for which man was created. Man was not 
made for these. Of natural duties we affirm the con- 
trary. The acquisition of that virtue which consists in 
the habitual love and practice of them is the very final 
cause of man's existence. The intrinsic worth and 
seemliness of that virtue is so great, that it may be pre- 
sumed to be the motive which determined the will of 
God \p create beings with capacities for the attainment. 
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These, therefore, are the things for which man was 
made. They were not made for him. They derive not 
their importance from a temporary bubscrviency to the 
interests of m^n in his present condition^ — to the happi- 
ness and preservation of the individual or of the kind. 
. They are no part of an arbitrary discipline, contrived, 
after man was formed, for tlie trial and exercise of his 
obedience. Their worth is in the things themselves. 
In authority they are higher than law — in time, older 
than creation-^in worth, more vahiable than the uni- 
verse. The positive precepts of religion, on the con- 
trar}% are of the nature of political institutions, which 
arc good or bad in relation only to the interests of par- 
ticular communities. These, therefore, were made for 
man. And although man hath no authority to give him^ 
self aigcheral dispensation from any law which iiath the 
safiction of his Maker's will, yet, since. God hath given 
him Acuities to distinguish between things for which he 
is jhade and things which are made for him, it is every 
xnant's duty, in the application of God's general laws to 
his own conduct on particular occasions, to attend to 
tliis distinction. If, by an affected precision in the ex- 
ercises of external devotion, while he disregards the 
great duties of morality, he thinks that he satisfies the 
end of his creation, — if he sets sacrifice in competition 
with mercy, as the Jews did, when under the pretence 
of ricli offerings to the temple, they defrauded their pa- 
rents in* their old age of the support which was their 
due — and when they took advantage of the rigour with 
which their law enjoined the observance of the Sabbath, 
to excujse themselves on that day from offices of charity, 
while • th^y could dispense with \i\e institution for. the 
preservation of -tlicir own property, — whoever, after 
these examples, thinks to commute for natural duties 
by an exact observance of positive institutions, deceives 
himself, and offers the highest indignity to God, in be- 
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lieving, or aficcting to believe, that lie will judge of the 
conduct of moral agents otherwise than according to the 
truth of things*^that lie will prefer the means to the end, 
the subordinate to tlie primary duties* On tlic otlier 
hand} the wilful neglect of die ojdinances of religion, 
under a pretence of a general attention to the weightier 
matters of the law, argues either a criminal security or 
a profane indifference. No one, whatever pretensions he 
may make, can have a just sense of the importance and 
the difficulty of virtuous attauiments, who in mere in- 
dolence desires to release himself from a . discipline 
which may diminish the difficulty and insure the effect: 
noF is it consistent with just apprehensions of the Di* 
vine wisdom, to suppose that the means which God 
hath appointed in subservience to any end may be ne- 
glected with impunity. A nls^ect, therefore, of the or- 
dinances of religion of Divine appointment, is the sure 
symptom of a criminal indifference about those higher 
duties by which men pretend to atone for the omission. 
It is too often found to be the beginning of a licentious 
life, and for the most part enda in the highe-vt excesses 
of proffigacy and irreligion*. 

Having thus taken occasion . from the text to explain 
the comparative merit of natural duties and positive 
precepts, and having shown the necessity of a reverent 
attention to the latter^ as to means appointed by God for 
the security of virtue in its mqre essential parts, I pro- 
ceed to the inquiry which the text more immediately 
suggests, — the sanctity of the Sabbath under the Chris* 
tian dispensation. The libertinism of the times renders 
this inquiry important ; and tlie spirit of refinement and 
disputation has rendered it in some degree obscure. I 
shsdl therefore divide it into its parts, and proceed by a 
slow and gradual disquisition. An opinion has been for 
some time gaining ground, that the observation of a 
Sabbath in the Christian church is a matter of mei'e 
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consent and custom, to which we are no more obliged 
by virtue of any Divine precept than to any other cere- 
mony of the Mosaic law. I shall first, therefore^ show 
you, that Christians actually stand obliged to the obser- 
vation of a Sabbath,*— that is, to the separation of some 
certain day for the public worship of God ; and I shall 
reply to what may be alleged with some cdour of reascm 
on the other side of the question. I shall, in the next 
place, inquire how far the Christian, in the observation 
of his Sabbath, is held to the original injunction of 
keeping every seventh day ; and which day of the seven 
is his proper Sabbath. When I have shown you that 
the obligation to the observance t>f every seventh day 
actually remains upon him, and that the first day of the 
week is his proper Sabbadi, 1 shall, in the bist place, 
inquire in what manner this Christian Sabbath should 
be kept. 

To the' general question, What regard is due to the 
institution of a Sabbath under the Christian dispensa* 
tion ? the answer is plainly this, — ^Neither more nor less 
than was due to it in the patriarchal ages, before the 
Mosaic covenant took place. ^ It is a gross mistake to 
consider the Babbath as a mere festival of the Jewish 
church, deriving its whole sanctity from the Levitical 
law. The contrary appears, as well from the evidence 
of the fact which sacred history affords, as from the 
reason of the thing which the same history declares. 
The religious observation of the seventh day hath a 
place in the decalogue among the very first duties of na- 
tural religion. The reason assigned for the injunction is 
general, and hath no relation or regard to the particular 
circumstances of the Israelites, or to the particular re- 
lation in whiph they stood to God as his chosefi people. 
The creation of the world was an 'event eqiially in- 
teresting to the whole human race ; and the acknowledg- 
ment of God as our Creator is a duty in all ages and in 
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all countiies, equally incumbent upon every individual 
of mankind. The terms in which the reason of the or- 
dinance is assigned plainly describe it as an institution 
of an earlier age. ^^ Therefore the Lord blessed the se- 
venth, and set it apart.^^ (That is the true import of 
thp word " hallowed it.") These words, you will ob- 
serve, express a past time. It is hot said, ^^ Therefore 
the Loid now blesses the seventh day, and sets it apart;'' 
but, ^' Therefore he did bless it, and set it apart in time 
past ; and he now requires that you his chosen people 
should be observant of that ancient institution." And 
in farther confirmation of the fact, we find, by the six- 
teenth chapter of Exodus, that the Israelites were ac- 
quainted with the Sabbath, and had been accustomed to 
some observance of it before Moses received the' tables of 
the law at Sinai. When the manna was first given for the 
nourishment of the army in the wilderness, the people 
were told, that on the sixth day they should cdlect the 
/double of the xlaily portion. When the event was found 
to answer to the promise, Moses gave command that the 
redundant portion should be prepared and laid by for 
the meal of the succeeding day ; ^^ For to-mortx>w," said 
he, ^^ is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the 'Lord : on 
that day ye shall not find it in the field ; for the Lord 
hath given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days," He mentions the 
Sabbath as a Divine ordinance, with which he evidently 
supposes the people were well acquainted; for he al- 
leges the well-known sanctity of that day to account 
{or the extraordinary quantity of manna which was 
found upon the ground on the day preceding it. But 
the appointment of the Sabbath, to which hi^ words 
allude, must have been earlier than the appointment of 
it in the law, of which no part was yet given : for this 
first gathering of the manna, which is recorded in the 
sixteenth chapter of Exodus, was in the second month 
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pf the departure of the Israelites from Jilgypt ; and at 
Sinaif whqre the law was given, diey arrived not till die 
third. Indeed, the antiquity <^ the Sabbath was a 
thing so well understood among the Jews themselves, 
;that some of dieir rabbin had the vanity to pretend that 
an exaqt adherence to the observation of this day, un- 
der the severities of the Egyptian servitude, was the 
merit by whidi their ancestors procured a miraculous 
deliverance. The deliverance oi the Israelites £rom the 
Egjrptian bondage was surely an act of God's free 
mercy, in which their own merit had no share : nor is 
it likely that their Egyptian lords left them much at 
liberty to sanctify the Sabbath, if they were incKned to 
do it. The tradition, therefore, is vain and groundless : 
but it clearly speaks the opinion of those among whom 
it passed, of the antiquity of the institution in question ; 
which appears indeed, upon better evidence, to have 
been coeval with the world itself. In the book of Ge* 
nesis, the mention of this institution closes the history 
of the creation. , 

An institution of this antiquity, and of this general 
importance, could derive no part of its sanctity from 
the authority of the Mosaic law ; and the abrogation c^ 
that law no more releases the worshippers of God from 
a rational observation of a Sabbath, tlian it cancels the 
injunction of filial piety, or the prohibitions of theft and 
murder, adulterj% calumny, and avarice. The worship 
of the Christian church is properly to be considered as 
a restoration of the patriarchal, in its primitive simplicity 
and purity ; — and of the patriarchal worship, the Sab- 
bath was the noblest and perhaps the simplest rite. 

Thus it should seem that Christians are clearly ob* 
ligcd to the observance of a Sabbath. But let us con* 
sidcr what may be alleged with any colour of reason on 
the other side. Now, it may be said, that the argu- 
Uient which we have used for the perpetual sanctity of 
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the Sdbbath is of tliat sort which must go for nothingi 
because it proves too much. If the antiquity and the 
universality of the original institution be ^lade the 
ground of a permanent oUigation to the observance cf 
it, it may seem a consequencei that the practice of di# 
world, since the establishment of Christianity, must 
have been &r more deficient than hath ever been susf 
pected ; since upon this principle, mankind, it may he 
said, should still be held to various ceremop^ which 
for many ages have sunk into disuse. Circumcision, it 
is true, will not come within the question ; for thou ^ 
four or perhaps six centuries ohler than the law, it wu 
only a mark set upon a particular family. But the pro- 
hibition of the use of blood in food bore the same an* 
tiquity, it may be said, with respect to the Seconal race 
of men, as the Sabbath with respect to the SirsL The 
(»t)hibition of blood followed the deluge as closely as 
the Sabbath followed the creation ; the one vra^ no leas 
general to all the sons of Noah than the other to all the 
sons of Adam. The use of animals at all for food is 
only to be justified by the Creator's expre^ permission; 
and since the exception of the blood of the animal> ac- 
companied the grant of the flesh, the prohibition, it ntay 
be said, unless it was at any time soleninly repealedi 
must be as general and as permanent as the liceqpe. In 
the assembly of the apostles at Jerusalem, of which we 
read in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, when the ques* 
tioo was solemnly discussed concerning the obUiptioa 
of the Jewish law upon the converts from die Gentiles, 
the prohibition of blood was one of three things qpe« 
daily reserved in the solemn act of repeal in which the 
deliberations of that council terminated. '* It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and tb, us,"-:-rthese are the 
words of the apostohcal reacript,-^*^ it seemed good ta 
the^Holy Ghost and to. us, to lay upon you no. greater 
burthen than these necessary things,-^that ye ^hstaio 
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from meats ofibred to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication.'' — It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to the apostks, to lay no 
ether^vtstm^t upon the Gentile converts: but lAi^ re- 
straint, of which an abstinence from blood made a part» 
it seemed good to the apostles, nor to the apostles only, 
but U> the Holy Ghost also, to lay ; and they declare 
that they laid it on as a necessary thing: whereas, in 
this same decree, which so remarkably reserves the ab- 
stinence from blood, the Sabbath is not at all reserved 
as a thing either of necessity or expedience. It should 
seem, therefore, it may be said, that thejjpohibition of 
blood was an ordinance of more lasting obligation than 
the Sabbath : the argument from antiquity and original 
generality applies with equal force to both; and the pro- 
hibition is enforced by the authority of the apostles, who 
mention no necessity of any observance of a Sabbath in 
the Christian church. Upon what principle, then, is the 
svictity of the Sabbath maintained by those who openly 
disregard the prohibition ? 

I must confess, that had the Sabbath been a rite of the 
Mosaic institution, or were any reasop to be assigned 
for the prohibition of blood which might be of equal 
force in all ages, I should hold this argument unanswer- 
able, and feel myself compelled to admit that the' disre- 
gard of the Sabbath were a less crime than the use of 
blood : but, as the apostles assembled to consider whe- 
ther the Gentile converts were to be holden to any part 
of the Jewisii ritual, and if to any, to what part, it was 
beside tlieir purpose to mention any thing that was ndt 
considered by those who consulted them as a branch of 
Judaism. Fornication, indeed, they mention ; for it hath 
been owing to that refinement of sentiment which the 
Christian religion hath produced, that this is at last uxi> 
derstood to be a breach of natural morality. -^In the 
heathen world, it was never thought to be a crime, ex- 
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tept it was accompanied with injury to a virgin's ho^ 
nour, or with yiolation of the marriage bed. Absti- 
nence in this instance was considered as a peculiarity of 
Judaism ; and had it not been mentioned in the aposto- 
lical decree, the Gentile converts would not have been 
very ready to discern that the prohibition of this crime 
is included in the seventh commandments But with ren^ 
gsffdto the Sabbath, although it was gone into disuse 
among the heathen long before the appearance of our 
Saviour, yet the most ignorant idolater observed some 
stated festivals in honour of the imaginary divinities to 
which his worship was addressed. When an idolater, 
therefore, was converted, the natural consequence of hf^ 
conversion — that is, of his going over from the worship 
of idols to the worship of the true God, — ^the natural 
and immediate consequence >fould be, that he would 
observe the festival of the trap God instead of the fes« 
tival of his idol. Thus the GentUe convert would spon- 
taneously adopt the observation of tlie Sabbath, as a 
natural duty — a branch, indeed, pf that most general 
commandment, '* Thou shalt lover;)}ie Lord thy God." 
It was therefore as little neccssar>'^ that the Sabbatli 
should be expressl>' observed in the^ apostolical decree, 
as that express reservation should be made of any other 
of the ten commandments: nor is the neglect of the 
Sabbath more to be justified by the silence of the apos- 
tolical council concerning the necessity of the observa- 
tion, than idolatry or blasphemy is to be justified by 
their silence about the second or the third command- 
ment. ■,; 

The argument, therefore, from the parallel optiquity 
of the injunction of a Sabbath and the prohi)>iti(m of 
blood, rather goes to prove that the prohibition is in 
force, than to invalidate the conclusion of the perpetual 
sanctity of the Sabbath from the early date of the insti- 
tution. Accordingly, it hath been the practice of verjr 
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tonsiderable men, within our own memory, to abstain, 
fipom conscientious scruples, from all meats prepared 
mth the blood of animals, and from the flesh of ani- 
mab otherwise killed than by the efiusicMi of thekr blood. 
The truth, however, seems to be, that the two otdi* 
nances, the observation of a Sabbath and abstinence 
from blood, although they veere equally binding upon 
all mankind at the time when they were severally en- 
joined, diflfer nevertheless in this, — ^that the reason of 
the Sabbath continues invariably the same, or, if it 
changes at all, it hath been gaining rather than losing its 
importance from the first institution. The reason of 
the prohibition of blood was founded on the state of 
mankind before the coming of Christ, and was peculiar 
to those early ages. The use of the Sabbath, as it be- 
gan, win ^pd only with the world itself. The abstinence 
from blood %vas a part of that handwriting of ordinances 
to which sin gave a temporary importance, and which 
tvcre blotted out when the Messiah made an end of sin 
by the expiatory sacrifice of the cross. I have already 
had occasion to remark, that it was the great end of the 
numerous sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual, to impress 
the Jewish people (for a season the chosen depositaries 
of revealed truth) with an opinion of the necessity of a 
sanguinary expiation even for involuntary offences, — to 
train them to the habitual belief of that awful maxim, 
that " witliput blood there shall be no remission." The 
end of those earlier sacrifices, which were of use in the 
patriarchal ages; was unquestionably the same. To in. 
culcate the same important lesson, in the eariiest in- 
stance of a sacrifice upon record, respect was had to the 
shepherd's sacrifice of the firstlings of his flock, rather 
than to the husbandman's ofiering of the fruit of his 
ground; and for the same reason, by the prohibition 
laid upon the sons of Noah, and afterwards enf(H*ced in 
tTie severest terms in the Mosaic law, blood was sanc<« 
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tifi€d, as H- wtie^ as jdbe immediate instnii^ atiDnti> 
ment Tlie endtlf the prohibition was to impness maa^ 
kind widisl^ leverence for Uood, as a mo^t holjr 
thii«, oonseeratod t0 the purpose of the senerai expia- 
tion: butdiis exiMatory virtue belonged not to the blood 
of bulls and of goals, but to the blood of Christ, of which 
the other was by God's appointment madQ a temporarjr 
emblem. As the importance^ therefore, of all' inferior 
sacrifioea, and of all the cieansings and purifications of 
the law, ceased when once the only meritorious saaifioe 
had been o&red on the cross, and the true atonemcsit 
made, animal blood, at the same time, and for th( same 
reason, lost its sanctity. The neces^, therefore, menf 
tioned in the apostolic rescript, so far as it regards the 
restriction from the use of blood, can be undeistood only 
of a temporary necessiQr, founded on the chari&ble con* 
deseension, which, in the in&ncy of the church, was 
due from the Gentile converts to the inveterate prgu^- 
dices of their Hebrew brethren. Accordingly, although 
we read of no subsequent decree of the ^xistolical go1<* 
lege, rescinding the restriction which by the act of their 
first assembly they thought premier to impofe, yet we 
find what is equivalent to a decree, in the express 
licence g^ven by St. Paul to the Christians of Corinth, 
to eat of whatever meat was set before them, provided 
they incurred not the imputation of idcdatry, by par- 
taking of a feast upon the victim in an idol's temple. 
With this exception, they had permission to eat what> 
ever was sold in the shambles, and whatever was served 
up at taUe, without any attention to the legal distinctions 
of clean and unclean, and without any anxious inquiry 
upon what occasion or in what manner the animals had 
been slaughtered. 

Thus it appears, that the prohibition of blooa in food 
was for a time indeed, by the generality of the restraim, 
binding upon all mankind: but, in the reason of die 
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thing, its importance was but temporaiy ; and when its 
importance ceased, the restraint was taken off,' — ^not in^-' 
deed by a decree of the whole college of apostles, but 
still by apostolical authority. The observation ci la, 
Sabbath, on the ,contrary, was not only a general duty 
at the time of the institution, but, in the nature of the 
'diing, ot perpetual importance ; since, in every stage of 
the world's existence, it b man's interest to remember 
and his duty to acknowledge his dependence upon God 
as the Creator of all things, and of man among the rest* 
The observation of ^ Sabbath was accordingly enforced, 
not by any apostolical decree, but by the exami^ of 
the aposdes after the solemn abrogation of the Mosidc 
faw*. 

' Thus, I trust, I have shown that the obseg^vation of 
a Sabbath, as it was of earlier institution than the reli* 
8^ of the Jews, and no othenvise belonged to Judaism, 
than as, with other ordinances of the patriarchal church, 
it was adopted by the Jewish legislature, necessarily 
survives • the extinction of the Jewish law, and makei( 
a part of Christianity. I have shown how essentially it 
differs frohi other ordinances, which, however they may 
boast a similar antiquity, and for a season an equal 
sanctity, were only of a temporary imp(xtance. I have 
shown that it is a part of the rational religion of man, 
in every stage and state of his existence, till he shall 
attain that happy rest from the toil of perpetual conflict 
with temptation — from the hardship of duty as a task, 
of which the rest of the Sabbath b itself a type. I 
have therefore established my first proposition, tliat 
Christians stand obliged to the observation of a Sab- 
badi. I am, in the next place, to inquire how &r the 
Christian^ in the observance of a Sabbath, is held to the 
bri^nal^njunction of keeping every seventh day ; and 
which day of the seven b his proper Sabbath. And this 
shall be the bu^ness of my next discourse. 
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SERMON XXIII 
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Mark ii. 27. 

The Sabbath xvas made for man^ and not man for the 

Sabbath. 



1 H£ general application of this maxim of our Lord, 
as a rule establishing the true distinction between natural 
duties and positive institutions, I have already shown. 
I have already shown you, that, rightiy understood, 
whatever pre-eminence in merit it may ascribe (as it 
ascribes indeed the greatest) to those things which are 
not good because they are commanded, but are com- 
manded because they are in themselves good, it never- 
theless as little justifies the neglect of the external ordi- 
nances of religion as it warrants the hypocritical substi- 
tution of instituted forms for those higher duties which 
it teaches us to consider as the very end of our exist- 
ence. In the particular inquiry which the text more 
immediately suggests, what regard may be due to the 
institution of the Sabbath under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, I have so far proceeded, as to show, in opposition 
to an opinion which too visibly influences the practice 
of the present age, that Christians are indeed obliged to 
die observance of a Sabbath. It remains for me to in- 
quire how far the Christian, in the observance of a Sab- 
bath, is held to the ofrigirial injunction of keeping every 
seventh day ; and when I have shown you that tiiis ob- 
ligation actuatty remains upon hiita, I am, in the last 
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place, to show in what "manner his Sabbath should be 
kept. 

The ^iiit of the Jewish Jaw iras rigour and severity. 
Rigour and severi^ Wre ddaptdd b the *i1ide manners 
of the first ages of mankind, and were particulariy 
suited to the refractcny temper'^of the Jewish people. 
The rigour cf the law itself was far outdone by the ri- 
gour of the popular supo^ition and the Pharisaical hy« 
pocrisy, — if, indeed, superstition and h}rpocrisy, rather 
tfian 41 pffiikuho- tN^wUl against oiir Lotdi were the too- 
tives with the people and Iheir 'rulers to tax him with a 
breach of the Sabbath, when they saw his power exerted 
on the Sabbath day for the relief of the afflicted. The 
ChridtiM law is the bw of liberty* We are not diere- 
ttint to take the measure of oar ob^diehce from the letter 
ef tiie Jewish law^-^much less from lew»h JHtgudioes 
Md the suggestions of Jewish maligniigr. In the sanctifi- 
tetioii of the Sabbath, in particular, we have our Lord's 
ejq>re6s ftuthcrity to take k pious discretion for our 
guide, keeping contantiy in view the end df the instil 
ttttion^ and hs neeassaiy subonUnation to higher duties. 
But, in the use ef this discretion, I fear it is the fiishioa 
to indulge in a gie^ter latitude than our Lord's maxims 
dik>w, or hts eicample warrants; and altiiough die letter 
of the Jewish law b not to be the Christian's guide, yet 
perhaps, in the present instance, die particular injunc- 
tions of the law, rationally interpreted by reference to 
the general ctid of the institution, wiU best enable tis to 
determine what is the obligation to the observance of a 
particular day, — what the proper observation of the day 
may be,--*-and how f^sr the practice of die present age 
eorrelsponds with the purpose and spirit of die ordU 



^>The iiyunction of tfae Sabbath, m the iburdi com- 
mandment, is accompanied with the histoiy and At 
rMKxtof the original institution; Bodi tbe hartoiy wgd 
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the reason given here are the same which occur in the 
second chapter of Genesis. The history is briefly this, 
— ^that '* God blessed the seventh day, and h«ilIowed if 
'^ He hallowed it/' — ^that is, God himself distinguished 
this particular day, and set it apart from the rest ; and 
^^ he blessed it/'-^that is, he appropriated this day to re- 
ligious exercises on the part of man ; and he engaged, 
on his own part, to accept the homage which should oa 
this day be o&red to him. He promised to be propi- 
tious to the prayers, public and private, which should 
be ofifered to him on this day in the true spirit of piety, 
humility, and faith. This is, I think, the import of th6 
phrase that God '^ blessed the day." He annexed the 
promise of his especial blessing to the regular dischaiige 
of a duty enjoined. The reason oi this sanctification 
of the seventh day was fbunded on the oMer in which 
the work of the creation had been carried on. In diis 
business, we are tdd, the Divine power was active for 
six successive days ; on the sixth day all was finished} 
and cm the seventh God rested : his power was no longer 
exerted in the business of making:, the whole world be* 
ing now made, arranged, and finished. 

From the reason thus assigned for the institution, it is 
easy to understand that the worship cMiginally required 
of men on this day was to praise God as the Creator of 
the universe, and to acknowledge their dependence upon 
him and subjection to him as his creatures :. and it is 
evident that this worship is due to the Creator from all 
men, in all ages, since none in any age are not his crea- 
tures. The propriety of the particular appointment of 
every seventh day b also evident from the reason as- 
signed, if the fact be as the letter of the sacred history 
represents it, that the creation was tlie gradual woric oi 
six days. It hath ever been tlie fdly or the pride of 
man, to make a difficulty of every thing of which he 
hath not the penetration to discern the reason. It is 
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very certain tliat God needs no time for the execution 
of his purposes. Had it so pleased Mm, the universe, 
in its fLnished fiomii with all its furniture and all its in- 
IjabitantSy might have started into existence in a momcat. 
To say, ** Let the world be," had been as easy to God 
as ^^ Let there be tight;" and the effect must have fol- 
lowed. Hence, as if a necessity lay upon the Deity 
upon all occasions to do all to which his omnipotence 
extends, — or as if, on the contrary, it were not impossi- 
ble that InlGinite power should in any instance do its ut- 
most {{or wliatever hath been done, more must be within 
its ability to perform, or it were not infinite), — unmind- 
ful of these principles, some have dreamed of I know 
not what figures and allegories in that part of the Mo- 
ssdf histx^ which describes the creation as a work per- 
formed in time and distributed into parts; imapning, in 
opposition to the letter of the stoiy, that die whole 
must have been instantaneously accomplished. Others, 
with more discernment, have su^>ected, that when once 
the chaos was produced and the dements invested witK 
dieir qualities, physical causes, which work their effect 
in time, were in some measure concerned in die pro- 
gress of die business ; the Divine power acting only at 
inter\'als, for certain purposes to which physical causes 
were insufficient, such as the division of the general 
cliaos into distinct globes and systems, and the forma- 
tion of the first plants and animals, lliese notions are . 
indeed perfectly consistent with sound philosc^hy ; nor 
am I aware tliat they are in any way repugnant to the 
sacred liistory : but from these principles a conclusion 
has too hastily been drawn, that a week would be too 
short time for physical causes to accomplish their part 
of the business ; and it has been imagined, that a day 
must be us^ figuratively in the history of the creation 
to d^ote at least a thousand years^ or perhaps a longer 
pericd. 
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In what manner the creation was conducted, is a ques- 
tion about a &ct, and, like all questions about facts, 
must be determined, not by theoiyi but by testimony ; 
and if no testimony were extant, the fact must remain 
uncertain. But the testimony of the sacred historian is 
peremptory and explicit No expressions could b% 
found in any language to describe a gradual progress of 
the work for six successive days, and the completion 
of it on -the sixth, in the literal and conmion sense of 
the word ^* day," more definite and unequivocal than 
those employed by Moses ; and they who seek or admit 
figurative expositions of such expressions as these, aeein 
to be not sufficiently aware, that it is one thing to write 
a history, and quite another to compose riddles. The 
expressions in which Mooes describes tlie dasrs pf the 
creation, literally rendered, are these : When he has de- 
scribed the first day's work, he says — *^ And there was 
morning and there was evening, CHie day ;" when he has 
described the second day's work, '^ There was morning 
and there was evening, a second day;" when he has 
described die third day's work, " TTiere was evening 
and there was morning, a third day." Thus, in the pro- 
gress of his narrative, at the end of each day's work, he 
counts up the days which had passed off from the be- 
ginning of the business; and, to obviate all doubt what 
portion of time he meant to denote by the appellation of 
^* a day," he describes each day of which the menticHi 
occurs as consisting of one evening and one moming, 
or, as the Hebrew words literally import, of the decay 
of light and the return of it. By what description could 
the word ^* day" be more expressly limited to its literal 
and common meaning, as denoting that portion of time 
which is measured and consumed by the earth's revo* 
lution on her axis ? That this revolution was performed 
in the same space of time in the beginning of tlie world 
as now, I would not over confidently tiSirm; but we arc^ 
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not at present concerned in the resolution of that ques- 
tion : a day, whatever was its spact^ was still the same 
thing in nature— -a portion oi time measured by the same 
motion, divisible into the same seasons of morning and 
noon, evening and midnight, and making the like part 
4s[ longer porticms of time measured by other motions. 
The day was itself marked by the vicissitudes of dark- 
ness and light ; and so many times repeated, it made a 
month, and so many times more, a year. For six such 
da^ God was making the heaven and the earth, the sea, 
and all that therein is; and rested on the seventh day. 
This &ct, clearly establbhed by the sacred writer's tes- 
timony, in the literal meaning of these plain words, 
abundantly evinces the perpetual importance and pro- 
priety of consecrating one day in seven to the public 
worship of the Creator. 

I say one day in seven. In the first ages of the world, 
die creation of the world was the benefaction by which 
God was principally known, and for which he was 
chiefly to be worshipped. The Jews, in their religious 
assemblies, had to Commemorate other blessings — the 
political creation of their nation out of Abraham's fa- 
mily, and their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage. 
We Christians have to commemorate, beside the com- 
mdki benefit of the creation, the transcendent blessing of 
our redemption — our new creation to .die hope of ever- 
lasting life, of which our Lord's resurrection to life on 
the first day of the week is a sure pledge and evidence. 
You see, therefore, that the Sabbath, in the progress of 
ages, hath acquired new ends, by new manifestations 
of the Divine mercy ; and these new ends justify cor- 
respondent alterations of the original institution. It has 
been imagined that a change was made of the original 
day by Moses — that the. Sabbath was transferred by him 
irom the day on which it had been originally kept in the 
patriarchal ages, to that on which the Israelites left 
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Egypt. The coDJecture is not unnatural ; but it is, in 
my judgment, a mere conjecture, of which the sacred 
history affords neither proof nor ccHifutation. This, 
however, is certain, that upon our Lord's resurrection, 
the Sabbath was transfeired, in memory of that event, 
the great foundation of the Christian's hopes, from the 
last to the first day of the week. The alteration seems 
to have been made by the authority of the apostles, and 
to have taken place on the ,very day on which our Lofd 
arose ; for on that day the apostles were assembled, and 
on that day sennight we find them assembled again. 
The celebration of these two first Sundays was honoured 
with our Lord's own presence. It was perhaps to set a 
mark of distinction upon this day in particular, that the 
intervening week passed off, as it should seem, without 
any repetition of liis first visit to the eleven apostles. 
From that time, the Sunday was the constant Sabbath of 
the primitive church. The Christian, therefore, who 
devoutly sanctifies one day in seven, although it be the 
first day of the week, not the last, as was originally or- 
dained, may rest assured that he fully satisfies the spirit 
of the ordinance. Had the propriety of the alteration 
been less apparent than it is from the reason of the 
thing, the authority of the apostles to loose and bind 
was absolute. 

I must remark, however, that their authority upon 
this point was exercised not purely in consideration of 
the expediency, but upon the higher consideration of 
the necessity of a change, — a necessity arising, as I con- 
ceive, out of the original spirit of the institution. The 
original observation of a Sabbath on every seventh day 
was a public and distinguishing characteristic of the 
worship of the Creator, who finished his work in six 
days, and rested on the seventh. This was the public 
character by which the worship of the true God was 
distinguished, that his festival returned every seventh 
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day; and) by the strict observance of this ordinance, 
the holy patriarchs, and the Jews their descendants, 
maik as it were a public protestation once in every week 
•agaiiist tilie errors of iddafry, vdiich, instead of the true 
•God, the Creator of the universe, paid its adoration 
'dther to the works of God, the sun and moon, and other 
celestial bodies, or to mere figments ci the human imar 
' gination, misled by a diabolical illusion— ^to imaginary 
beings presiding over the natural elements, or the de- 
{iarted ghosts of deceased kings and heroes— and, in the 
last stage of the corruption, to inanimate images, by 
"vi^ch the supposed influences of the celestial bodies 
tind physical (Qualities of the dements were emblemati- 
cally represented, and the likenesses of the deified kings 
supposed to be pourtrayed. To this protestaticm against 
heathenism, the propriety of which binds the worshippers 
of the true God in all ages to a weekly Sabbath, it is 
reasonable that Christians should add a similar protesta- 
tion against Judaism* It was necessary that Christians 
should openly separate as it were from the communion 
of the Jews, who, after their perverse rejection of our 
Lord, ceased to be the true church of God: and the 
sanctification of the Saturday being the most visible and 
notorious character of the Jewish worship, it was neoes- 
sary that the Christian Sabbath should be transferred to 
some other day of the week* A change of the day be- 
ing for these reasons necessary, the choice of the apostles 
was directed to the first day of the week, as that on 
which our Lord's resurrecticm finished and sealed the 
W(H*k of our redemption ; so that, in the same act by 
which we acknowledge the Creator, and protest against 
the claims of the Jews to be stiU the depositaries of the 
true religion, we might confess the Saviour whom the 
Jews cnicified- 

You have now seen that the Christian cleariy stands 
obliged to the observance of a Sabbath, — ^that, in the 
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observance of his Sabbath^ he is held to the original in- 
stitution of keeping every seventh day, — ^and that his 
proper Sabbath is the first day of the seven. By keep- 
ing a Sabbadi, we acknowledge a God, and declare that 
we are not atheists ; by keeping one day in seven, we 
protest against idolatry, and acknowledge tliat God who 
in the beginning made the heavens and the earth ; and 
by keeping our Sabbath on the first of the week, we 
protest against Judaism, and acknowledge that God who; 
having made the world, sent his only begotten Son to 
redeem mankind. The observation, therefore, of the 
Simday in the Christian church, is a public weekly as- 
sertion of the two first articles in our Greed — ^the belief 
in God, the Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven and 
earth ; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord. 

I must not quit this part of my subject ivithout brieQy 
taking notice of a text in St Paul's epistie to the Colos- 
sians, which has been supposed to contradict the whole 
doctrine which I have asserted, and to prove that the 
observation of a Sabbath in the Christian church is no 
point of duty, but a matter of mere compliance with an 
ancient custom. In the second chapter of that epistie, 
St. Paul, speaking of *' the handwriting of ordinances 
which is blotted out, having been nailed to the Re- 
deemer's cross," adds, in the sixteenth v^'se, " Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, or in re* 
spect of an holiday, or of the new moon, or of die Sab- 
txith days." From this text, no less a man than the ve- 
nerable Calvin drew the conclusion, in which he has 
been rashly followed by other considerable men, that the 
sanctification of the^seventh day is no indispensable duty 
in the Christian church, — ^that it is one cS those carnal 
ofxlinances of the Jewish religion which our Lord hath 
blotted out The truth however is, that, in the aposto- 
lical age, the first day of the week, though it was ob- 
ser\Td with great reverence, ^^'as not called the Sabbath 
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day, but the Lord's day, — that the separation of the 
Christian church from the Jewish communion might be 
marked by the name as well as by the day of their 
weekly festival ; and the name of the Sabbath dajrs was 
appropriated to the Saturdays, and certain days in the 
Jewish church which were likewise called Sabbaths 
in the law, because they were observed with no less 
sanctity. The Sabbath days^ therefore, of which St. 
Paul in this passage speaks, were not the Sundays of 
the Christians, but the Saturdays and the other Sab- 
baths of the Jewish calendar. The Judaizing heretics, 
with whom St. Paul was all his life engaged, were stre* 
nuous advocates for the observation oi these Jewish 
festivals in the Christian church ; and his (St Paul's) 
admonition to the Colossians is, that they should not be 
disturbed by the censures of those who reproached them 
for neglecting to observe these Jewish Sabbaths with 
Jewish ceremonies. It appears from the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, diat the Sunday was observed in the 
church of Corinth with St. Paul's own approbation. It 
appears from the Apocalypse, that it was generally ob- 
served in the time when that book was written by St. 
John ; and it is mentioned by the earliest apologists of 
the Christian faith, as a necessary branch of Christian 
worship. But the' Sabbaths of the Jewish church are 
abolished ; nor is the Christian, in the observation of his 
own Sabbath, to conduct himself by the childish rules 
of the old Pharisaical superstition. This brings me to 
consider, in the last place, the manner in which the 
Christian Sabbath is to be kept. 

As the reason of the institution rests on such common 
benefits as the creation of the world and man's redemp- 
tion, it is evideni that all descriptions of men stand ob- 
liged to the duties of the day. No elevation of rank 
may exempt ; no meanness of condition may exclude ; 
no inexperience of youth disqualifies for the task ; no 
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tiiecrepitude of age is unequal to the toil ; no tenderness 
of sex can su&r from the fatigue. Since the proper 
business of the /day thus engages every rank, every sex, 
and every age, it is evident that it requires a suspension 
of the ordinary business of th^ world ; for none can be 
at leisure for secular employments when all are occupied 
as they ought to be in devotion. All servile labour and 
^ worldly business was accordingly prohibited by the 
Mosaic law, under the highest penalties; and capital 
punishment was, in an early instance, actually inflicted 
on a man who onlj^went out on the Sabbath to gather 
sticks for fuel. Christian magistrates have not only the 
permission, they have the injunction of our Lord— they 
have the authority at least of inference from the example 
of what he did himself, and what he justified when done 
by his disciples, to remit much of the rigour of this in- 
terdiction. Such a cessation, however, of business and 
of pleasure, should be enforced, as may leave neither 
necessity nor temptation upon any denomination of men 
in the community to neglect the proper observance of 
the festival. It is to be remembered, that although the 
worship of God is the chief end of the institution, yet 
the refreshment of the lower ranks of mankind, by an 
intermission of their labours, is indisputably a secondary 
object. " Thou sbalt rest on the seventh day^" said 
the law, " that the son of thy handmaid and the stranger 
may be refreshed." A handmaid, in. the language of the 
Old Testament, denotes a female slave. The! son of a 
handmaid therefore is the offspring of a female slave, 
which, by the laws of the Jews,^ as of all people among 
whom slavery hath been allowed, was the property of 
the master of the mother. The stranger seems here to 
be set in opposition to the homebom t slave, denoting 
a foreign slave bought with money or taken in war. 
These two descriptions of the homebom and the foreign 
slave comprehend the whole of that oupKSsed and help^ 
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less order of mankind. It is expressly provided by l^e 
tew, that on the Sabbath day this harassed race of mor- 
tals should have their refreshment. Now, as these in- 
junctions were evidently founded on the general princi- 
tdes of philanthropy, it should seem, that allowance be- 
ing made for the difference between the rigour of the 
lewish and the liberality of the Christian dispensation, — 
and allowance being also made for the different circum- 
(stances of the ancient and the modem world, — these in- 
junctions of the suspension of the labours of die lower 
ranks are universally and perpetual!^ in force, in all parts 
of the world, and in all ages ; the rather, as they are no 
less calculated for the benefit of the hig^ than for the 
i^mfort of the lower orders. It is useful to both to be 
admonished at frequent intervals, — the one for their 
consolation, the other for the suppression of that pride, 
which a condition of ease and superiority is too apt to- 
inspire. It is useful to both to be reminded of their 
equal relation to their common Lord, as the creatures of 
his power — ^the subjects of his government — ^the chil- 
dren of his love, by an institution which at frequent in- 
tervals unites them in his servicer Under this recollec- 
tion, the servant will obey with fidelity and cheerfulness, 
and the superior wiU govern with kindness and lenity. 
It is of tSie highest importance to die present good hu- 
mour of society, and to the future interests of men of 
every rank, that these injunctions should be observed 
with all the exactness which the present state of society 
may admit. 

The labour of man is not the only toil which the Mo- 
saic law prohibited on the Sabbath day. ^^ On the se- 
venth day thou shalt rest, that thine ox and thine ass 
may rest." It was a principle with some of the heathen 
moralists, that no rights subsist between man and the 
lower animab, — tliat, in the exercise of our dominion 
oyer them, we are at liberty to pursue our own profit and 
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convenience, %vithout any consideration of the fatigue 
and the miseries which they may undergo. The hdy. 
Scriptures seem to speak another language, when they 
say, ^^ The righteous man is merciful even to his beast ;'^ 
and as no reason can be alleged why the ox or the ass of 
Palestine should be treated with more tenderness than 
the kindred brutes of other countries, it must be upon 
this general principle, that mercy is in some degree dvik 
to the animals beneath us, that the Divine legislator of 
the Jews provided on the Sabbath for their refreshment 
This, therefore, like the former provision (allowance 
still being made for the different spirit of Judaism and 
Christianity), is to be considered as a general and stand- 
ard part of the institution, which is violated whenever, 
for the mere pleasure and convenience of the master 
and the owner, either servants, or even animals are sub- 
jected to the same severity of toil on the Sabbath, which 
belongs to the natural condition of the one and to the civil 
rank of the other on the six days of the week. On the 
Sabbath, man is to hold a sort of edifying communion 
with the animals beneath him, acknowledging, by a short 
suspension of his dominion over them, the right of the 
Creator in himself as well as in tliem, and confessing 
that his own right over them is derived from the grant 
of the superior Lord. 

It appears from what has been said, that the practice, 
which is become so common in this country among all 
ranks of men, of making long joumies on the Sabbath 
day without any urgent necessity, is one of the highest 
breaches of this holy institution. It breaks in upon the 
pllncipal business of the day, laying some under a ne- 
cessity, ancj furnishing others with a pretence for with- 
drawing themselves from the public assemblies ; and i( 
defeats the ordinance in its subordinate ends, depriving 
servants and cattie of that temporary exemption from fa- 
tigue which it was intended both should enjoy. This, 
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like other evils, hath arisen from small beginnings; and 
by an unperceived, because a natural and a gradual 
growth, hath attained at last an alarming height. Per- 
sons of the higher ranks, whether from a certain \'anity 
of appearing great, by .assuming a privilege of doing 
what was generally forbidden, or for the convenience of 
travelling when the roads were the most empty, began, 
^thin our own memory, to make their joumies on a 
Sunday. In a commercial country, the great fortunes 
acquired in tf^dc have a natural tendency to level all 
distinctions but what arise from aiBuence. Wealth sup- 
plies the place of nobility : birth retains only the privi- 
lege of setting the first example. The city presently 
catches thejmanners of the court, and the vices of the 
high-born peer are faithfully copied in the life of the 
opulent merchant and the thriving tradesman. Accord- 
ingly, in the space of a few years, the Sunday became 
the travelling day of all who travel in their own carriages. 
But why should the humbler citizen, whose scantier 
means oblige him to commit his person to the crammed 

* I 

stage-coach, more than his wealthier neighbour, be ex- 
. posed lo the hardship of travelling on the working days, 
when tlie multitude of heavy carts and waggons moving 
to and fro in all directions renders the roads unpleasant 
and unsafe to all carriages of a slighter fabric ; especially 
when the only real inconvenience, the danger of such 
obstructions, is infinitely increased to him, by the 
greater difficuhy with which the vehicle in which he 
inakes his imcomfortable journey crosses out of the way, 
in deep and miry roads, to avoid the fatal jostle? The 
force of these principles was soon perceived ; and,*ln 
open defiance of the laws, stage-coaches have for several 
years? travelled on the Sundays.' The waggoner soon 
understands that the road is as free for him as for the 
coachman, — ^that if the magistrate connives at the one 
he cannot enfgrce the law against th^ other ; and the 
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Sunday traveller now breaks the Sabbath without any 
advantage gained in the safety or pleasure of his journey^ 
It may seem, that the evil, grown to this height, would 
become its own remedy : but this is not the case. The 
temptation, indeed, to the crime, among the higher 
ranks of the people, subsists no longer ; but the rever«> 
ence for the day among all orders is extinguished, and 
the abuse goes on from the mere habit of profaneness. 
In the country, the roads are crowded on the Sunday, 
as on any other day, with travellers of every sort: the 
devotion of tlie villages is interrupted by the noise fil 
the carriages passing through, or stopping at the inns for 
refreshment. In tlie metropolis, instead of that solenm 
stilhiess of the vacant streets in the hours of the public 
service, which might suit, as in our fatlier's days, with 
the sanctity of the day, and be a reproof to every one 
who should stir abroad but ypon the business of devo- 
tion, the mingled racket of worldly business and plea- 
sure is going on with little abatement; and in the 
churches and chapels which adjoin the public streets, 
the sharp rattle of tlie whirling phaeton, and the graver 
jumble of the loaded waggon, mixed with the oaths and 
imprecsti^ons of the brawlipg drivers, disturb the c(hi- 
gregation and stun the voice of the preacher. 

These scandals call loudly for redress: but redress 
will be in vain expected from any increased severity of 
the laws, without a concurrence of the willing example 
of the great. This is one of the many instances in 
which a corrupt fashion in the higher orders of society 
witl render all law weak and ineffectual. I am not with- 
out hope that the example of the great will not be want- 
ing. I trust that we are awakened to a sense of the im- 
portance of religious, ordinances, by the dreadful exhi- 
bition of the mischiefs of irreligion in the present state 
of the neighbouring apostate nation ; and though our re- 
covery from the disease of carelessness and indificrence is 
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yet in its be^nning; appearances justify a sanguine hope 
of its Continuance, and of its ultimate termination, 
through the grace of God, in a perfect convalescence : 
and when once the duties of religion shall be recom- 
ihended by the general example of the superior i:anks, 
then, and not till then, the bridle of legal restnunt will 
act with effect upon vulgar profligacy. 

But, in the application of whatever means for the re- 
medy of the evil, — whether of legal penalties, which 
(Ought to be enforced, and in some cases ought to be 
heightened' — or of the milder persuasion of example — 
*r of the two united, which alone can be successful, — 
in the application of these various means, the zeal of re- 
form, if it would not defeat its own end, must be go- 
verned and moderated by a prudent attention to the 
general spirit of Christianity, and to the general end of 
the institution. The spirit of Christianity is radonal, 
manly, and ingenuous; in all cases delighting in the 
substantial works of judgment, justice, and mercy, more 
than in any external forms. The primary and general 
end of the institution is the public worship of God, the 
Creator of the world and Redeemer of mankind. l 

Among the Jews, the absolute cessation of a{l animal 
activity on their Sabbath had a particular meanmg in 



ference to their history; it was a standing symbolical 
memorial of their miraculous deliverance from a state of 
servitude. But to mankind in general — ^to us Christians 
in some degree, the proper business of the day is the 
worship of God in public assemblies, from which none 
may without some degree of crime be unnecessarily ab- 
sent. Private devotion is the Christian's daily duty; 
but the peculiar duty of the Sabbath is public worship. 
As for those parts of the day which are not occupied 
in the public duty, every man's own conscience, with- 
out any interference of public authority, and certainly 
without any officious interposition of the private judg- 
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menffof his neighbour, — every man's own conscience 
must direct him what portion of this leisure should be 
allotted to his {M-ivate devotions, and what maybe spent 
in sober recreation. Perhaps a better general rule can- 
not be laid down than this, — that the same proportion cf 
the Sabbath, on the whole, should be devoted to reU'- 
gious exercises, public and private, as every man would 
spelid of any other day in his ordinary business. The 
holy work of the Sabbath, like all other work, to be 
done well requires intermissions. An entire day is a 
longer space of time than the human mind can employ 
with alacrity upon any one subject. The austerity there- 
fore of those is little to be commended, who require thit 
all tlie intervals *of public worship, and whatever remains 
of the day after the public duQ* is ^tisfi6di should be 
spent in the closet, in private prayer and retired medita- 
tion. Nor are persons in the lower ranks of society to 
be very severely censured — those especially who are 
confined to populous cities, where they breathe a noxi*. 
ous atmo^here, and are engaged in unwholesome oc- 
cupations, from which, with their daily subsistence, 
they derive their daily fk)ison — if they take advantage 
of the leisure of the day to recruit their wasted strength 
and harassed spirits, by short excursions into the purer 
air of the adjacent villages, and the innocent recreations 
of sober society ; provided they engage not in schemes 
of dissipated and tumultuous pleasure, which may dis- 
turb the sobriety of their thoughts, and interfere with 
the duties of the day. The present humour of the com- 
mon people leads perhaps more to a profanation of the 
festival than to a superstitious rigour in the observance 
erf* it : but, in the attempt to reform, we shall do wisely 
to remember, that the thanks for this are chiefly due to 
the base spirit of puritanical hypocrisy, which in the bst 
century opposed and defeated the wise attempts of go* 
vemment to regulate the recreations of the day by an- 
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thority, and prevent the excesses wliich have adlually 
taken place, by a rational indulgence. 

The Sabbath was ordained for a day of public vror- 
ship, and of refreshment to the common people. It 
cannot be a day of their refreshment, if it be made a 
day of mortified restraint. To be a day of worship, it 
must be a day of leisure from worldly business, and of 
abstraction from dissipated pleasure : but it need not be 
a dismal one. It was ordained for a day of general .and 
willing resort to the holy mountain ; when men of every 
race, and every rank, and every age, promiscuously — 
Hebrew, Greek, and Scythian — bond and free — ^young: 
and old — ^high and low — rich and poor — one with an- 
other — flaying hold of Christ's atonemeat, and the pre- 
ferred mercy of the gospel, might meet together before 
their common Lord, exempt for a season from the cares 
and labours of the world, aiid be " joyful in his house 
of prayer.*' 



SERMON XXIV. 



John iv. 42. 



IFe have heard him ourselves^ and know that this is indeed 

the Christy the Saviour of the world. 

■ ■ • • 

1 WAS in an early period of our Saviour's ministry 
— in the beginning of the first year of it, shortly after 
his first public appearance at Jerusalem, that the gobd 
people of the town of Sychar, in Samaria, where he 
made a short visit of two days in his journey home to 
Galilee, bore that remarkable testimony to the truth of 
his pretensions, which is recorded in my text. "We 
have heard him ourselves," they say to the woman of 
their town to whom he had first revealed himself at the 
well by the entrance of the city, and who had first an- 
nounced him to her countrymen. ** We no longer rely 
upon your report : we ourselves have heard him. We 
have heard him propounding his pure maxims of mo- 
rality — inculcating his lessons of sublime and rational 
religion — proclaiming the glad tidings of his Father's 
peace. We ourselves have heard him ; and we are con- 
vinced that this person is indeed what he declares him- 
self to be : we know that tliis is indeed the Saviour of 
the world, the Christ." / 

This profession consists, you see, of two parb^ The 
terms in which it is stated imply a previous expectation 
of these Samaritans of a Christ who should come ; and 
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declare a eonviction that Jesus wus that person. It is 
very reinarkable in three circumstances. 

First, for the persons from whom it came. They were 
not Jews : they were Samaritans, — a race of spurious 
Israelites, spnmg from the forbidden marriages of Jews 
widi heatlien families, — a nation who, although they 
professed indeed to worship the God of Abraham after 
the rites of the Mosaic law, yet, as it should seem from 
the censure that was passed upon them by a discerning 
and a candid judge, " that they worshipped they knew 
not what,'* — as it should seem, I say, from this censure, 
they had but verj' imperfect notions of the nature of 
the Deity they served ; awl they were but ill instructed 
in the true spirit of the service which they paid him. 
These were the persons who were so captivated with 
the sublimity of our Saviour's doctrines, as to declare 
that he who had so admirably discoursed them could be 
no other than the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

Tiic second thing to be remarked, is the very just no- 
tion these Samaritans express of the office of the Christ 
whom they expected, — ^that he should be the Saviour of 
tlie world. In the original language of the New Testa- 
ment, there are more words than one which ai'e rendered 
by ihe word " world" in the English Bible. One of 
these is a woid which, though it properly signifies the 
whole of the habitable globe, is often used in a more 
confined sense by those later Greek \ATitcrs who were 
subjects of the Roman empire, and treat of the aflfairs of 
tlie Komans. By these writers, it is often used for so 
much only of the world as was comprised within the 
limits of the Roman empire. It has been imagined that 
the evangelists, following in this particular the example 
of the ix)liter writers of their times, have used this same 
word tp denote what Avas peculiarly their world, the ter- 
ritoiy of Judciu Men of leaniing in these later ages 
Ijave been much too fond of die practice of framing 
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expositions of Scripture upon these grammatical refine- 
ments. The observation may be partly just: in many 
instances, however, it hath been misapplied ; and I would 
advise the unlearned reader of the English Bible, 
wherever the world is mentioned, to t^^c tlie word in 
its most natural — that is, in its most extended nicmiing; 
This rule will seldom mislead him; and the few in- 
stances in which it may be incorrect, are certain pas* 
sages of history in which exactness of interpretation is 
not of great — at least not of general importance. In the 
text, however, at present before us, the original word 
is not that which is supposed to be capable of a limited 
interpretation. On the contrary', it is that word which 
is used by the sacred writers to denote the mass of 
the unconverted Gentile world, as distinguished from 
God's peculiar people. Of this world, thercfoi'e, and 
by consequence of the whole world, the Samaritans, as 
it appears by tlie text, expected in the Christ the Sa* 
viour. It appears, too, from the particulars of our Sa- 
viour's conference with the woman at the ^\'ell, which 
are related in the preceding part of this chapter, — it 
appears, that of the means by which the Messiah was 
to eifect the salvation of the world, these same people 
had a very just, though perhaps an inadequate apprehen- 
sion. They expected him to save the world by teach- 
ing the true religion. ** I know," said the woman, 
'* when the Messiah is come, he will tell us all things," 
-^-all things concerning the worship of God ; for that 
was the topic in discussion. The circumstances which 
the evangelist's narrative discovers of this woman's 
former life, give us no reason to suppose that she had 
been a pei-son of a very thoughtful religious turn of 
mind, which had led her to be particularly inquisitive 
after the true meaning of the- prcq^hecies. It is to be 
supposed, therefore, that the notions which she ex- 
pressed wert^ 'the common notions of her country. It 
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was the notion, thereforCi of the Samaritans of this age, 
that teaching men the true religion would be in great 
part the means which the Messiah would employ (or the 
general salvation of mankind : and since this was their 
notion of the lyeans by which the Messiah's salvation 
should be effected, they must have placed- the salva- 
tion itself in such a deliverance as these means were na- 
turally fitted to accomplish, — ^in a deUverance of man- 
kind from the corruptions which ignorance, hypociisy^ 
and superstition had introduced in morals and religicm, 
and particularly in the rites of external worship. An- 
other thing appears by the woman's profession, — that the 
Samaritans were aware that the time was actually come 
for this deliverer's appearance. Jesus had said to her — 
" The hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
for tlie Father seeketh such to worship him.'* The wo- 
man took this declaration in its true meaning. She an- 
swered, " I know" — (these words in the beginning of 
the woman's answer are opposed to those in which our 
Saviour had bespoken her attention, " Believe me.") 
" You have my belief," she said. ". I know you tell 
me what is tru^ : I know tliat the Messiah is just now 
coming (that is the precise meaning of the original 
words) : I know that the appointed time is come — that 
the Messiah must presently arrive ; and I know that 
when that person is come, he will tell us all things.'* 
Great and innumerable are the mysteries of godliness. 
These Samaritans, who knew not what they worshipped, 
had truer notions of the Messiah's office, and of the na- 
ture and extent of the deliverance he was to worfe^ than 
the Jews had, who for many ages had been the c?\osen 
depositaries of the oracles of God. The Samarit^s 
looked for a spiritual, not a temporal — ^for an universal* 
not a national deliverance ; and, by a just interpretatioii^^ 
of tlic signs of the times, they were apprized, that the 
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time in which Jesus of Nazareth arose was the season 
mark^ by the prophetic spirit for the Messiah's appear- 
ance. Attend, I beseech you, to this extraordinanr 
fact, deduced, if I mistake not, with the highest evi- 
dence, from the public profession of the Sycharites 
which is contained in my text, connected with the par- 
ticular professions of the won^an. This fact will lead us 
to interesting speculations, and to conclusions of the 
highest importance. The use I would at present make 
of it, is only to admonish you, by this striking instance, 
of how little benefit what are called the external means 
of grace may prove-— the advantages even of a Divine 
revelation,-— of how Utde benefit they may prove to those 
whose minds are occupied with adverse prejudices, or 
who trust so far to that partial favour of the Deity, of 
which they erroneously conceive the advantages of their 
present situation to be certain Agns, as to be negligent 
of their own improvement. On the other hand, you 
see what a proficiency may be made, by God's blessing, 
on the diligent use of scanty talents. The Samaritans, 
you see, who were not included in the commonwealth 
of Israel, who had no light but what came to them ob- 
liquely, as it were, by an irregular reflection from the 
Jewish temple — no instruction but that of fugitive 
priests, and under the protection of a heathen prince, — 
these Samaritans had so far improved imder this imper- 
feet discipline, as to attain views of the promised re- 
demption, of which the Jews" themselves missed, whom 
the merciful providence of God had placed under the 
immediate tuition of Moses and the prophets. 

I return to the analysis of my text. The third cir- 
cumstance to be remarked in tliis profession of the Sy- 
cliarites, is the great warmth and energy of expression 
with which they declare their conviction that Jesus ^vas 
Uiat universal .Saviour whose arrival at this season they 
q^pcctcd. " We knoxv^^^ they say to the woman (this 
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word expresses an assurance of the mind far strcmger 
than belief.) " We give entire credit to your report. 
But your assertion is no longer the ground of our belief; 
our persuasion goes far beyond any belief founded upon 
the testimony of a third persofi. We believe your re- 
port ; but we believe it because we ourselves have heard 
him : and w$ know and can maintain, each of us upon 
his own proper knowledge and conviction, that this 
person is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.*' 
Would God, that all who now name the name of Christ, 
I had almost said, were Sycharites ! But would God, 
they all were animated with that full-grown confidence 
of faith, which, in a visit of two days, our great Mas- 
ter's preaching had raised to such strength and maturity 
in the honest hearts of these half-taught Samaritans ! 

These facts, then, are clearly deducible from the text, 
— that the Samaritans' of our Saviour's day, no less 
than the more instructed Jews, expected a Messiah, — 
that tliej'^ knew, no less than the Jews, that the time was 
come for his appearance, — that, in the Messiah, they 
expected not, like the mistaking Jews, a Saviour of the 
Jewish nation only, or of Abraham's descendants, but 
of the world — a Saviour of the world from moral rather 
than from physical evil. 

Of these facts, I may hereafter, with God's gracious 
assistance, endeavour to investigate the causes. The 
speculation ' will be no less improving than curious. It 
will give us occasion to inquire by what means God 
had provided that something of a miraciilous, beside 
the natural witness of himself, should remain among 
the Gentiles in the darkest ages of idolatrj\ We shall 
find, if I mistake not, that a miraculous testimony of 
(jod, as the tender parent of mankind, founded upon 
early revelations and wide- spread prophecies, beside that 
testimony which the works of nature bear to him as the 
universal Lord, \\%s ever existing in the heathen world, 
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altiiough for many ages the one was little regarded and 
the other lay buried and concealed. We shall, besides, 
have occasion to consider and to explain many prophe- 
cies that lie scattered in the lx)oks of Moses. When I 
have shown you what were the foundations of the pre- 
vious faith of the Samaritans in the Messiah to come, I 
may then proceed to inquire upon what evidence the 
people of Sychar were induced to believe that Jesus 
was the expected person. But, as these topics will re- 
quire some accuracy and length of disquisition, I sliall 
for the present decline them ; and I shall bring my pre- 
sent discourse to a conclusion, when I have mentioned 
and considered a difficulty which some find in the story 
of our Lord's visit to the town of Sychar, and of his 
conference with the woman at the well, — and which 
they think a great one, though, in my judgment, it is 
cither altogether groundless, or, if it have any founda- 
tion, it is nevertheless entirely removed by the discovery 
which my text makes of the state of the Samaritans* 
faith at the time of our Lord's appearance. Whence 
was it, it hath been said, that Jesus, who declared 
himself not sent save to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, should, to these Samaritans (a race which, in a 
more advanced ix^riod of his ministry, he ranked widi 
Gentiles, when he first sent his apostles out to announce 
the approach of the kingdom of hea^'en, forbidding them 
to go into any Gentile province, or to enter any Sama- 
ritan town), — whence was it, that in this early period, 
to these Samaritans, and in particular, to a woman of 
that countrj' whose character at that time was not irre- 
proachable, whatever her succeeding life might be when 
she became a disciple of our Lord, — whence was it, that 
at Uiis early |x.*riod, in this countr>% and to this womai\, 
our Lord declared himself more explicitly than it is sup- 
ix>sed he had yet done in any part of Judca, or oven in 
private among his own disciples? 
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Perliaps tlie supposition which creates this difficulty 
— ^the supposition tiiat Jesus had not declared himself 
explicitly, either among the Jews in general, or to any 
of his disciples in private — may be unfounded; — at 
least, it is no proof that it is true, that we read not in 
any of tlic four evangelists, that Jesus had, at any time 
before this interview with the Sycharitc woman, said to 
any one cither in public or in private, *^ I am the Mes- 
siah." To those who consider the abridged manner in 
which the evangelists have written — in which they pro- 
fessed to write the story of their Master's life, omitting 
many more incidents than they liave related, — to those 
who consider this circumstance, it will be no argument 
that no declaration equally explicit liad been previously 
made, that none such is recorded. Tlie important trans- 
actions of the whole interval between our Lord's bap- 
tism and his return into Galilee after the first passover^ 
which are contained the four first chapters of St. John's 
gospel, the three other evangelists have altogether passed 
by ; and those who are read in history, either sacred or 
profane, well know, that the negative of any probable 
feet is never to be concluded from the silence and omis- 
sion even of the most accurate and exact historians. 
From the narrative contained in the three first chapters 
of St. John's gospel, my conclusion, I confess, would 
be, that our blessed Saviour from the very first was suf- 
ficiently explicit, with his select associates, upon the 
general point of his pretensions, and neither at Jerusa- 
lem nor in Galilee at all reserved in public. But, grant- 
ing the truth of the supposition upon which tlie difficulty 
is raised, I say the solution of the difficulty is easy to be 
found, in the view which the text displays of the reli- 
gious opinions of the Samaritans at the time of our 
Lord's visit to the town of Sychar. The Samaritans, 
at that time, had truer notions of the Messiah's cha- 
racter and office — I will not say tlian any tliat were 
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commonly to be found among the Jews — ^but I will say, 
than any one even of the apostles had, before their minds 
were enlightened by the Holy Spirit, after our L^ord's 
ascension. Now, we are told that it is one of the max- 
ims of God's government, " that to him that hath"— to 
him that hath acquisitions of his /own, made by an as- 
siduous improvement of his talents, by a studious culti- 
vation of his natural endowments, and a diligent use of 
the external means of knowledge which have been af- 
forded him — " to him shall be given" the means of 
greater attainments ; ** but from him that hath not"— - 
from him who can show no fruits of his own industry— 
" from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth 
to have." This unprofitable servant, in the natural 
course of things, and by the just judgment of God, shall 
lose the advantages which through sloth and indolence 
he hath neglected to improve. By this maxim, every 
particular person's rank ^id station will be determined 
in the world to come. If it is not constantly observed 
in the present world, the necessity of departing from it 
is either the result of that disorder and irregularity 
which man's degeneracy hath introduced, or it may be 
an essential part of the constitution of a probationary 
state. Still, in general, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the external light of revelation, like the internal influ- 
ences of the Spirit, when no particular good purposes of 
Providence are to be answered by a more arbitrary and 
unequal distribution of it, — in general, it is reasonable 
to suppose, that it is dispensed to different persons in 
proportion to the inclination and ability to profit by it 
which the searcher of hearts discerns in each. Where, 
then, is the wonder that our Saviour should declare 
himself so openly to these honest Sycharites, who were 
then earnestly looking for the great redemption, whqse 
hearts were ready and whose understandings were pre- 
pared to receive such a deliverer as Jesus pretended to 
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be — to acknowledge the Christ, the Son of God, although 
he came in the form of a servant? Where is the won- 
der that he should make thb great discovery in the first 
instance to a weak woman, laden with the follies of her 
youth, if, notwithstanding the irregularity of her past life, 
he discovered in her heart a soil in which his holy doc- 
trine might take root and flourish ? The restriction laid 
upon the apostles, in their first mission, not to visit die 
Samaritans, was probably founded on reasons of policy, 
not on any dislike of the Samaritans. It might have 
obstructed the accomplishment of our Saviour's great 
design, had the Samaritan multitude at that time risen 
on his side ; as the Joyish multitude, if I conjecture 
aright, was ripe to rise, had he declared himself the 
temporal Messiah which they expected. But how, then, 
would man's redemption have been effected, wliich re- 
quired that his blood should flow {or our crime — that 
he, as the representative of guilty man, should sutkr ca- 
pital punishment as a criminal? It was probably for 
this reason that the public call was not to be given to 
Samaria in his life-time, lest Samaria should obey it. 
This, at least, seems consistent with the general politics 
of our Saviour's life ; for it is very remarkable, that as , 
he grew in public fame, he became more reserved with 
his friends and more open with his enemies. This ap- 
pears in a very striking manner in the circumstances of 
his last journey to Jerusalem, when he went up thither 
to return home no more till he had finished the great 
atonement. From Galilee, where his friends were nu- 
merous and his party strong, he stole away in secret : 
through Samaria, where he was then less known, he 
made a more public progress: Jerusalem, where the 
faction of his enemies prevailed, he entered in open 
triumph: in the temple, he bid defiance to the chief 
l>riests and rulers ; telling them, that if, at their request, 
he should silence the acclamations of his followers 
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(which he refused to do), die stones of die building 
would proclaim his tides, and salute the present Deity. 
From similar motives, it may reasonably be presumed, 
our Saviour, in the beg^ning of his ministry, honoured 
the forward faith of the Samaritans with an open avowal 
of his person and his office. In a more advanced period, 
bent on the speedy execution of his great design, he 
would not call them to his party, lest, by securing his 
person, they should thwart his purpose. 

And now, from these contrasted examples of Sama* 
ritan faith and Jewish blindness, let every one take en- 
couragement, and let every one leani the necessity of 
assiduity in self-improvement. Does any one whose 
thoughtless heart has hitherto been set upon the lust of 
the eye, the pomp of the world, or the pride of life, 
begin now to perceive the importance of futurity? 
Does any one whom the violence of passion hath carried 
into atrocious crimes, which repetition hath rendered 
habitual and familiar, begin to perceive his danger?— 
would he wish to escape it, if an escape were possible ? 
— Let him then not be discouraged by any enormities 
of his preceding liiFe. To become Christ's disciple, 
every one who wishes is permitted: every one's past 
sins are forgiven from the moment that he resolves to 
conform to the precepts and example of his Saviour* 
He who made an open discovery of himself-— an eaiiy 
proffer of salvation to a people who, though not idola- 
ters, had but imperfecdy known the Father, — he who, 
in a conference, the occasion of which was evidently lAf 
his own seeking, revealed himself to a woman living in 
impure concubinage with the sixth man she had called 
her husband, — he who forgave the sinner that perfumdd 
his feet and bathed them with the tears of her repent- 
ance, — he who absolved the adultress taken in the fact, 
— he who called Saul the persecutor to be a pillar and 
on aposde of the faith he had so cruelly CpDltased, — he 
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who from the cross bore the penitent companion of his 
^last agonies to paradise, — HE hath said — and you have 
seen how his actions accorded with his words — he hath 
said — " Him that cometh to me, I will m no wise cast 
out." " Him that cometh to me in humility and peni- 
tence, I will in no wise cast out. In no wise, — in no re- 
sentment of any crimes, not ev«i of blasphemy and in- 
fidelity previotis to his coming, will I exclude him fTX>m 
the light of my doctrine — ^from the benefits of my 
atonement — from the glories of my kingdom." Come, 
therefore, unto him, all ye that are heavy laden with 
your sins. By his own gracious voice he called you 
while on earth : by the voice of his ambassadors he cchi- 
tinueth to call; he calleth you now by mine. Come 
unto him, and he shall give you rest, — rest from the 
hard servitude of sin, and appetite, and guilty fear. That 
yoke is heavy, — that burthen is intolerable : kis yoke is 
easy, and his burthen light. But come in sincerity ;: — 
dare not to come in hypocrisy and dissimulation. Think 
not that it will avail you in the last day, to have called 
yourselves Cliristians — to have been bom and educated 
under the gospel light— to have lived in the external 
communion of the church on earth,— if all the while 
your hearts have holden no communion with its Head 
in heaven. If, instructed in Christianity, and professing 
to believe its doctrines, ye lead the lives of unbelievers, 
it will avail you nothing in the next, to have enjoyed 
in this world, like the Jews of old, advantages which ye 
despised, — to have had the custody of a holy doctrine, 
which never touched your hearts— of a pure command- 
ment, by the light of which ye never walked. To those 
who disgrace the doctrine of their Saviour by the scandal 
of their lives, it will be of no avail to have vainly called 
him '' Loni, Lord!" 
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We have heard him oursehes^ and know that this is indeed 
the Christy the Saviour of the world. 

SdUCH was the testimony which, in an early period of 
our Saviour's ministry, the good people of the town of 
Sychar, in Samaria, bore to the truth of his pretensions. 
They make, you see, a double profession, — ^first, of a 
previous faith in a Christ that was to come ; then, of a 
faith now wrought in them by the preaching of Jesus, 
that Jesus himself was the person they expected. 

From this public cpnfession of the Sycharites, con- 
nected with the sentiments which had been expressed 
by a woman of the same town, in her private conference 
with our Lord at Jacob's well, these facts, as I showed 
you in my last discourse, may readily be deduced : that 
the Samaritans of our Saviour's day, with advantage of 
less light from revelation, no less than the more in- 
structed Jews, expected a Messiah, — ^that they knew, no 
less that the Jews, that the time was come for his ap- 
pearance, — that, in the Messiah who was now to come, 
they expected not, like the mistaking Jews, a Saviour 
of the Jewish nation only, or of Abraham's descendants, 
but of the world, — ^that they expected a Saviour of the 
world from moral evil — from the Inisery of sin and 
guilt — ^from the corruptions of ignorance, hjrpocrisy, and 
superstition. 
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Of these facts, I now purpose to investigate the causes* 
I am to inquire, therefore, first, on what grounds the 
previous faith which we find in the Samaritans — ^their 
faith in a Christ to come, was founded ; and, in the next 
place, what particular evidence might produce their con- 
viction that Jesus was the person they expected actually 
arrived. 

The first question. What were the grounds of their 
previous faith ? may seem naturally to divide itself into 
two part9,-^as it re^>ects this pn^vious faith in that part 
which was peculiar to the Samaritans ; or in that more 
general part of it in which they only concurred in the 
universal expectation of all the civilized nations of the 
world. The expectation of an extraordinary person who 
should arise about this time in Judea, and be the instru- 
ment of great improvements in the manners and condi- 
don of mankind, was almost, if not altogether universal 
at the time of our Saviour's birth ; and had been gra- 
dually spreading and getting strength for some time be- 
fore it. The fact is so notorious to all who have any 
knowledge of antiquity, that it is needless to attempt any 
proof of it. It may be assumed as a principle which even 
an infidel of candour woyld be ashamed to deny ; or, if 
any one would deny it, I would decline all dispute with 
such an adversary, as too ignorant to receive conviction, 
or too disingenuous to acknowledge what he must secretly 
admit. This general expectation was common, therefore^ 
to the Samaritans with other nations : and, so far as it 
was common, it must be traced to some common source ; 
for causes can never be less general than their effects. 
What was peculiar to the Samaritans, was the just no- 
tion which is expressed in my text, and in the private 
professions of the Sycharite woman, of the nature and 
extent of the benefits men were to receive from the ex- 
pected deliverer, and of the means by which the deli- 
verance was to be accomplished. 
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The subject, therefore, before us, in its first genenj 
branch, the inquiry into the grounds of the previous 
&ith of the Samaritans, appears, in this view of it, to 
be of vast extent and comprehensiorf^ for to give the 
question a complete discussion, and to conduct the in- 
quirjr in what might seem the most natural order, it 
would be necessary to consider, first, the general grounds 
of the expectation which so generally prevailed ; and af* 
terwards, to inquire from what particular sources the 
Samaritans drew these just views of the Messiah's busi- 
ness which they have been found to entertain. The in- 
Tcstigation of the first question would carry us into 
deep disquisitions of theological antiquities. 

It is not much my practice to shrink from difficulties; 
nor can I bring myself to believe that common people 
^rc so incompetent as they are generally supposed to be, 
to comprehend whatever the preacher will be at the trout 
ble to explain. Under the contrary persuasion, I scru* 
pic not to serve you with stronger meats than are gene- 
rally thought fit for popular digestion. I should consult 
my own ease more, and your advantage less, if I could 
acquiesce in the general opinion. — For our present sub- 
ject. The condition of the Samaritans in the article of 
religious information, was, in consequence of their con^ 
nection with the Jews, so different from that of any other 
people, that we may reasonably separate the two ques- 
tions concerning their particular faith and the general ex- 
pectation of the rest of mankind, and consider them as 
distinct subjects ; for the views of the Samaritans might 
have been just what they were, although the Gentiles had 
been left (which never was their case) in total darkness. 
For the present, therefore, I shall postpone the general 
question concerning the grounds of the general expecta- 
tion of the Gentiles (which I purpose, however, with 
God's gracious assistance, at some future season to re- '' 
sume; but, for the present, I shall postpone it), and, 
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confining myself to the particular case of the Samaria 
tans, I shall endeavour to ascertain the particular sources 
from which they drew their information that the Messiah 
was to come for the general advantage of mankind, and 
that he was to come in the character of a public teacher 
of the true religion. In the first circumstance, their ex- 
pectations differed from those of the Jews, and, in the 
second, from those of the whole Gentile world. Now, 
since these notions, which were peculiar to themselves, 
could not be formed on any vague traditions which were 
current among any other people, and since they have 
been remarkably justified by the event of things, it is 
most reasonable to suppose that they were drawn imme- 
diately from the word of God — from prophecies of the 
Old Testament, which the Samaritans interpreted with 
more discernment than the Jews, because they were free 
from the prejudices which the Jews entertained in favour 
of their own nation, — perhaps for this reason, that being 
secretly conscious of their spurious original, however 
they might boast their descent from Abraham, they were 
unwilling to admit those exclusive claims of his family 
for which the Jews so zealously contended, and on which 
their fatal prejudices were founded. But if the notions 
of the Samaritans were drawn immediately from the Old 
Testament, it is evident they are to be sought in those 
parts of it which the Samaritans admitted. The Sa- 
maritans admitted no part of the sacred writings of the 
Jews but the five books of Moses. In the books of 
Moses, therefore, we are to look for such prophecies of 
the Messiah as might be a sufficient foundation of the 
faith of the Samaritans— of that pure faith which was 
free from the errors of the Jews, and far more particular 
than the geheral expectation of the Gentiles. In the 
books of Moses we must look for prophecies of the 
Messiah, declaring the general extent of the deliverance 
he was te accomplish, and describing him in the cha- 
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racter of a religious teacher : and these prophecies must 
be clear and explicit^ — not conveyed in dark images and 
ambiguous allusipns, but in terms that might be open to 
popular apprehension before their accomplishment ; for 
if no such prophecies should be found in the books of 
Moses, the faith of the Samaritans will be a &ct for 
which it will be impossible to account. 

For prophecies describing the Messiah as the general 
benefactor of mankind, it is no difficult task to find them 
in the books of Moses. The greater difficulty, perhaps, 
would be to find any prophecy of him, of that high an- 
tiquity, in which the extent of the blessings that should 
be the consequence of his appearance is not expressly 
.signified. This' circumstance is clearly implied in the 
earliest revelations; and it is remarkable that it b always 
mentioned in the most explicit terms, in the promises 
made to the ancestors of the Jewish nation. A general 
^restoration of mankind from the ruin of the fall was 
plainly implied in the original curse upon the serpent ; 
for what would have been the great victory of the wo- 
man's seed, if the greater part of Eve^s posterity were 
doomed to continue in the power of the common enemy? 
— if, fw one family to be brought by Christ within the 
possibility of salvation, two hundred and ninety-seven 
millions were to remain the neglected victims of the de- 
vil's malice ? — which, upon a very moderate computa- 
tion, was the case, if Jacob's was the single family that 
was to have an interest in Christ's redemption. After 
the flood, when Jehovah \vas described as the God of 
Shem, it ^vas declared that Japhet was to find a shelter in 
Shem's tabernacle. Nor can I perceive that the curse de- 
nounced on Canaan's degenerate posterity amounted to 
an absolute exclusion of his descendants from the know- 
ledge and the worship of Shem's God : the contrary, I 
think, is mercifully implied in the terms of the curse, 
though I confess ^cry darkly. When it was first inti* 
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niated to Abraham that the Messiah was to arise among 
liis descendants, it was at the same time declared that 
the blessing was to reach to all the families of the earth ; 
and this declaration was constantly repeated upon every 
renewal of the glorious promise to Isaac and to Jacob : so 
that the whole tenor of patriarchal prophecy attests the 
universal extent of the Messiah's blessings; and the 
thing is so very clear, that it is unnecessary to be more 
particular in the proof of it. , 

Again, for the time of his appearance. This was 
marked in Jacob's dying prophecy by a sign which the 
Samaritans of our Saviour's day could not but discern. 
The dissolution of a considerable state hath, like all 
events, its regular and certain causes, which work the 
ultimate effect by a slow and gradual progress. The ca- 
tastrophe is ever preceded by public disorders, of which 
human sagacity easily forecasts the event. To the Sa- 
maritans of our Saviour's day, living in the heart of the 
Jewish territory, it must have been very perceptible that 
the sceptre was falling from the hand of Judah, when the 
Jewish polity was actually within half a century of its 
dissolution; — and when the sceptre should depart from 
Judah, then, according to the holy patriarch's prediction, 
the Shiloh was to come. 

Of the extent, therefore, of the Messiah's blessings, 
and of the time of his appearance, the Samaritans might 
find clear information in the books of Moses. Upon 
these ixoints the earliest prophecies were so explicit,' that 
no higher qualification could be requisite to comprehend 
tlicir general meaning, than a freedom of the mind from 
prejudices in favour of the pretensions of the Jewish 
nation, — prejudices which the Samaritans, who hated the 
Jews, were not likely to entertain. 

It mayl>e somewhat more difficult to produce die par- 
ticular predictions in which they found the Messiah de- 
scribed as a religious teacher. That predictions to this 
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purpose do exist in the books of Moses, in terms which 
were clearly understood by the ancient Samaritans, can- 
not reasonably be doubted ; because we find this notion 
of the Messiah in the previous faith of the Samaritans, 
of which the books of Moses were the sole foundation. 
If these prophecies are now not easy to be found, the 
whole difficulty must arise from the obscurity which 
time hath brought, through various causes, upon parti- 
cular passages of these very ancient writings, which ori- 
ginally were perspicuous* 

It were, x)erhaps, not difficult to prove, that the pro- 
mise which accompanied the delivery of the law at Sinai 
— the promise of a prophet to be raised up among the 
Israelites, who should resemble Moses — ^had the Mes- 
siah for its ultimate object : and from the appeal which 
is repeatedly made to it by the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity, — from the terms in which the inquiries of the 
Pharisees were propounded to the Baptist,— from the 
sentiments which the Jewish multitude were accustom- 
ed to express upon occasion of several of our Saviour's 
miracles, it is very evident, that, in the age of our 
Lord and his aposdes, the Messiah was universally 
looked for by the Jewish nation, as the person in 
whom that promise was to receive its final and parti- 
cular completion. In the office of a prophet, and more 
particularly in the resemblance of Moses, the cliaracter 
of a teacher is indeed included ; but of a national teacher 
of the Jews only, not of an universal instructor of man- 
kind. This promise, therefore, could hardly be the 
foundation of the expectation which the Samaritans en- 
tertained of a public teacher who was to rescue the 
whole world from moral evil, by instructing all men in 
the true religion : for, in the letter of the prophecy, no 
such character appears ; nor is it probable, that before 
the merciful scheme of providence was developed and 
interpreted by the appearance of our Saviour and the. 
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promulgation of the gospel, men would be so quick- 
sighted in the interpretation of dark figures and distant 
allusions, as to descry the character of an universal 
teacher under the image of a prophet of the Israelites. 
The passages, therefore, on which the Samaritans built 
their hope, we have yet to seek. 

One passage which, if I take its meaning right, con- 
tains an illustrious prophecy to our purpose, occurs 
in the book of Deuteronomy. It is the beginning of 
that prophetic song in which Moses, ju6t before his 
death, describes the future fortunes of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. This song is contained in the thirty-third 
chapter of Deuteronomy, under the title of " The bles- 
sing wherewith Moses the man of God, at the point of 
death, blessed the children of Israel." The particular 
passage of which I speak, lies in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth verses. From the quick transitions 
that are used in it from narrative to ejaculation, and 
from ejaculation again to narrative — and from the mix- 
ture of allusion to past facts and future events — it has 
much of that natural difficulty which is in some de- 
gree inseparable from this style of composition : and 
the natural difiiculty of the passage seems considerably 
heightened by the errors of transcribers ; insomuch, that 
the ablest critics seem to have despaired of reducing the 
original text to any grammatical propriety, or of drawing 
from it any consistent meaning, without much liberty of 
conjectural emendation. If the interpretation which I 
shall i-cnture to propose should seem new, it will never- 
theless be thought a circumstance somev/hat in its fa- 
vour, that, at the same time that it brings the passage to 
a more interesting and more connected sense than any 
other exposition — a sense too the most pertinent to the 
occasion — it requires fewer alterations of the present 
text than are necessary in any exposition that hath been 
hitherto attempted. Of forty-two words, of which the 
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whole passage is composed, six only undergo slight al- 
terations, and a seventh is omitted. The six alterations 
have the sanction of antiquity ,-^t\vo from the Samaritan 
copy of the original text, three from the Greek transla- 
tion of the seventy, and the sixth from the Syro- Arabic 
and Chaldee versions. In the omission of the seventh 
word, which is the name of Moses in the fourth verse, 
I have the consent of all judicious critics, who have 
found the omission necessary in all possible interpreta- 
tions of the passage. In this sacred poem, the particu- 
lar benedictions of the several tribes are natundly pre- 
faced with a thankful commemoration of that which was 
the great and general blessing of the whole nation — ^the 
revelation which they enjoyed, and the singular privilege 
of a pc^ty and a law of divine institution. The men- 
tion of these national prerogatives is mixed with in- 
timations of God's general tenderness for the whole hu- 
man race, with which the particular promises to the 
Jews, as hath been b^ore observed, were seldom unac- 
companied in the earlier prophecies ; and, as I under- 
stand the passage, a prediction of the final conversion of 
the Jews to Christ, after a previous adoption of the Gen- 
tiles, finishes the lofty proem of the mspired song. Such, 
as I conceive it, is the general scope and purport of the 
passage ; of every part of which, with the few alterations 
I have mentioned, I shall now give you the literal trans- 
ktion,— or, where that cannot be done with perspicuity 
in the English language, the exact meaning, accompa- 
nied with so much of paraphrase and remark as may be 
necessary to illustrate the connection, and to justify my 
version in its principal peculiarities. 

The prophet enters upon his subject with poetical al- 
lu^ons to the most striking circumstances of the glori- 
ous scene which accompanied the promulgation of the 
law. 

^* Jehovah came from Sinai; 
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" His uprising was from Seir: 

" He displayecUhis glory from mount Paran, 

" And from the midst of the myriad came forth the 

Holy One,* — 
" On his right hand streams of fire.'* 
Seir and Paran were places in the wilderness where the 
divine glory had been sensibly displayed. The myriads^ 
from which the Holy One is described as coming forth, 
were the msoiads of attendant angels whose descent per- 
haps was visible before the blaze of light burst forth 
which was the well known signal of the personal pre- 
sence of the Holy One, — ^that High and Holy One whose 
transcendant perfections and original existence separate 
him by an infinite interval even from the highest orders 
of the angelic nature. The streams of fire on his right, 
are the incessant flashes of lightning which struck the 
whole assembly with dismay. 

The description being brought to this point, the thing 
next in order to be mentioned should be the utterance 
of the decalogue ; but here the prophet interrupts his 
narrative, to commemorate God's parental care of all 
mankind, in these pathetic ejaculations : 
" O loving Father of the peoples !" 
" Of the peoples," — that is, of all the different nations 
of the world ; for that is the force of " peoples'' in the 
plural. 
" O loving Father of the peoples! 
" All the saints are in thy hand ; 
" They are seated at thy feet, 
" And have received of thy doctrine." 
'* All the saints — good men of all families and of all 
countries are under thy protection." In our English 
Bibles we read " all his saints." It is upon the autho- 
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rity of the Seventy that I throw away the pronoun, which 
not being expressed in their translation, had probably 
no place in their copies of the original ; and indeed its 
whole effect is but to destroy the generality of the ex- 
pression, on which the spirit of the sentiment entirely 
depends, " All the saints are seated at thy feet, and 
have partaken of thy doctrine." In these words, you 
will observe, the great Being who was styled the loving 
Father of the peoples is addressed in the specific charac- 
ter of a teacher; for the expression of sitting at his feet 
descxibes the attitude of scholars listening to the lessons 
of a master. " And they have received of thy doctrine, 
or of thy instruction." " They have received — " In 
the public translation, the expression is in future time, 
— " They shall receive ;" and, thus rendered, the pas- 
sage stands as a promise c^ the instruction of mankind 
by future revelations: but we have the authority of the 
Seventy to understand the original expression of time 
past The promise of future instruction comes in an- 
other place : the allusion here is to past mercies, as an 
evidence of the universality of God's parental care of all 
mankind, in which the prophet professes his belief; and 
of this the past instances of general mercy, manifested 
in the revelations which had been granted to good men 
in the patriarchal ages, long before the institution of the 
Mosaic covenant, furnished a more pregnant proof than 
distant promises. After these ejaculations, the prophet 
resumes his narrative, and proceeds to mention die pro- 
mulgation of the law ; which, prefaced as it is with these 
allusions to the world's old experience of its Maker'is 
comprehensive love, seems rather alleged as a recent 
instance of the general providence, than as an argument 
of any arbitrary partial fondness for that particular race 
in which the theocracy was erected. 

" To us he prescribed a law." " He," the Holy One 
who came forth from the midst of the myriads ; for the 
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intervening ejaculations stand in parentheses, and tliis line 
is to be taken in connection with the two last of the initial 
stanza. 

" To us he prescribed a law. 

" Jacob is the inheritance of the preacher : 

^* He shall be king in Jeshurun, 

*' When the chiefs of the people shall gather them- 
selves together 

" In union with the tribes of Israel." 
•* Jacob is the inheritance of the preacher.'* This sen- 
tence renders the reason of tho institution of the law, — 
that the fan^ily of Jacob, for the general good of man- 
kind, was chosen to be the inheritance or peculiar por- 
tion of the preacher. They were appointed to be for 
many ages the immediate objects of Divine instruction, 
and the depositaries of the sacred oracles. In this sense 
Jacob was the inheritance of " the preacher,'* — of that 
person who hath been in all ages, though in different 
ways at different seasons, the dispenser of the light of 
revelation. Of this preacher Jacob is here called the in- 
heritance, in the same sense in which the Jewish nation 
is called " his own" in the first chapter of St. John's 
gospel. The word which I have rendered by ** the 
preacher" hath been generally taken in this place in the 
sense of " congregation," which gives the whole passage 
a very different meaning: but the sense in which I take 
it, of " the preacher," is the usual signification of the 
word. The use of it in the sense of " congregation" is 
unexampled in the sacred writings, unless perhaps in 
this passage, in another in the book of Genesis, and a 
tiiird in the book of Nehemiah. The passage of the 
book of CSenesis will be particularly considered in the 
prosecution of our subject. The signification of the 
word in question is not less ambiguous in that place 
than it is here ; and the sense of " the preacher" will 
c^iually suit the context. In Nehemiah, the sense is 
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2iomewhat doubtful ; and, were it certain, the style of 
Nehemiah is not the best standard for the interpretaticn 
of Moses. The interval between the two writers was 
long ; and the changes and comipdcNis which the He- 
brew language underwent in the captivity of the Je^vrish 
nation were great and various. The book of £ccle^<» 
astes was of an earlier and a purer age ; and throughout 
that book, die word, by the consent of all interpreters, 
signifies ^^ the preacher.'' But the particular advantage 
of taking the word here in its usual and proper signifi- 
cation, is the remarkable perspicuity which it gives to 
the ensuing distich, — clearly demonstrating the person 
of whom it is predicated that he shall be a king ; which 
person it will be no easy matter to ascertain, if, by adopt- 
ing any other meaning of this word, we lose die descrip- 
tion of him which thb line affords. ^* He shall be king." 
The preacher, whose inheritance is Jacob, shall be 
king. Our public translation has it — ^^ He was king ;'' 
making the sentence an assertion of something past, in- 
stead of a prediction. And this assertion some under* 
stand of Moses, who was no king, nor ever bore the 
tide, — and some, of God, of whom it Were improper 
to say that he was what he ever if, king in Jeshurun. 
With the authority of the Seventy, theref(wxj, on my 
side, I throw away the letter which gives the verb the 
preterite form, and understand it of time future. " He,'* 
the preacher, " shall be king in Jeshurun." The word 
" Jeshurun" is no patronymic of the Jewish nation ; but, 
by the natural force of it, seems rather to denote the 
whole body of the justified, in all ages of the world, and 
under all dispensations : and it is to be taken with more 
or less restriction of its general meaning, according to 
the particular times which may be the subject of dis- 
course. It is sometimes descriptive of the Jews, not as 
the natural descendants of Jacob or of Abraham, but in 
their spiritual character of the jvistified^ while they 
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formed the whole of the acknowledged church : but, in 
prophecies which respect the adoption of the Gentiles^ 
it denotes die whde body of the faithful gathered from 
the four winds of heaven. In diis Jeshurun the mo* 
harchy of Ood was from the beginning, is without inter* 
ruption, and shall be without end: but the Afessiah^s 
kingdom commenced upon our Lord's ascension; and 
Its estabUshment will be then complete, when the re« 
bellious Jews shall acknowledge him. This kingdom I 
conceive to be here predicted, in the assertion that the 
preacher shall be king in that Jeshurun ndiich shall here- 
after be composed of Jews and Gentiles, living in friend* 
ship and alliance, professing the same faith, and exercis* 
ing the same worship. 

Thus it appears, that in this prophecy of Moses, if we 
have rightly divined its meaning, the Messiah is expli* 
citly described under the character of a preacher, in 
whose ^iritual kingdom Jews and Gentiles shall be 
united as the subjects of a common Lord. This inter* 
pretation of this remarkable passage will receive, I think, 
considerable confirmation, from the elucidation of an- 
other prophecy of an earlier age, in which Christ's cha* 
racter of a general teacher, or his business at least of 
teaching all the world, is described in terms less liable 
to ambiguity of interpretation. And this I shall consider 
in m^ next discourse. 



SERMON XXVL 



John iv. 42« 



We hopoe heard him oursehes^ and kncnjb that this is indeed 
the Christy the Saviour qf the world. 

1 HIS fourth chapter of St. John's gospel contsdo&a 
narrative of our Saviour's visit to the town of Sychar in 
Samaria ; and in the text we have the testimony which 
was publicly borne by the people of the place to the 
truth of liis pretensions. 

Extraordinary as the fact may seem, this pcution of 
the evangelical hbtory affords the most unquestionable 
documents of the truth of it, — ^that the Samaritans of 
our Saviour's day not only believed in a Christ who was 
to com6, but had truer notions than the Jews their con- 
temp<Miaries, of the nature and extent of the salvation to 
be expected from him, and of the means by which it 
should be accomplished: the nature of the salvation, 
spiritual — the extent, universal — ••the means, teacliing. 
They expected a deliverance of the whole world from 
moral evil, by a person who should appear in the cha- 
racter of a universal teacher of the true religion. 

Of these just views of the Samaritans, the books of 
Moses, which were the only part erf the Jewish scrips 
tures which the Samaritans received, were the only pos- 
sible foundation. The conclusion therefore seems in- 
fallible, that prophecies do actually exist in some part' 
of the books of M oses^ which describe the Messiah ^s 
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a general teacher of the true religion, and e:sp^ss this 
character in terms which were clearly understood by the 
ancient Samaritans. If these prophecies are now not 
easy to be found, the difficulty must arise from the ob- 
scurity which, time hath brought upon particular pas- 
sages of those very ancient writings, < which originally 
were perspicuous. If, by the assistance of Him who 
hath promised to be ever with us, we should be enabled 
to. succeed in our attempt to do the injuries of time in 
'some degree away, and to restore de&ced profrfiecies of 
this great importance to their original evidence, we trust 
we shall have rendered some part of the service wluch 
we Owe to that great cause to the support of which our 
talents and our studies stand solemnly devoted. 

In my last discourse, I produced a passage from the 
book of Deuteronomy, which, in whatever obscurity it 
may have kun for several ages, with fewer and slighter 
emendations than are^ requisite to bring it to any other 
consistent meaning, admits an interpretation which makes 
it an illustrious prophecy to our, purpose. You will re- 
, collect, that the passage in the proem of that prophetic 
song in which Moses, jiist before his death, described 
the fortunes of the twelve tribes of Israel. My transla- 
tion, which it may be useful to repeat, that the agree- 
ment and resemblance between this prophecy and some 
others which I now purpose to consider may be the 
more readily perceived, — my translation of the secotid 
and three following verses of the thirty-third chapter of 
Deuteronomy, is in these words : 

" Jehovah came from Sinai ; 

" His uprising was from Seir: 

'' He displayed his glory from mount Paran, 

" And from the midst of the myriads came forth the 
Holy One, — 

" On his right hand streams of fire. 

'" O loving Father of the peoples ! 
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^^ All the saints are in thy hand ; 
They are seated at thy feet, 
And have received of thy doctrine. 

" To us he (the Holy One) prescribed a law. 

*^ Jacob is the inheritance of the preacher : 

^' He (the preacher) shall be king in Jeshurun, 

^' When the chiefs of the peoples gather themselv& 
together 

^* In union with the tribes of Israel." 

The interpretation of this remarkable passage will re« 
eeive great confirmation from the elucidation of another 
prophecy, of an earlier age, which I now take in hand. 
The examination of this prophecy will consist of two 
parts. The first point will be, to ascertain its meaning, 
as it stands in our modem copies of the Hebrew text, 
without any alteration ; and the second, to consider an 
emendation suggested by the old versions, which, with- 
out altering the sense, considerably improves the perspi- 
cuity and heightens the spirit of the expression. 

When the patriarch Jacob was setting out for Padan- 
aram, to form an alliance •by marriage, according to the 
customs of those early times, with the collateral branch 
of his mother's family, his father Isaac's parting blessing 
was to this effect : '^ God Almighty bless thee, and make 
thee fruitful, and multiply thee; and thou shalt be a 
mtdtitttde of peoples^ This blessing was repeated, it 
seems, to the patriarch, in his dream at Luz ; for though 
this circumstance is not mentioned by Moses in its pro- 
per place, in his narrative of that extraordinary dream, 
in the twenty-eighth chapter of Genesis, it is, however, 
apparent, by the words which in the forty-eighth chapter 
he puts into the mouth of Jacob upon his death-bed. 
" God Almighty appeared unto me at Luz, in the land 
Qf Canaan, and blessed me, and said unto me — Behold 
I will make thee fruitful, and multiply thee; and I wifl 
make of thee a multitude of peoples." . You \yill ob- 
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serve, that it is not widiout a special rcasbn th^l I 
choose in these passages to sacrifice the propriety of my 
English expression to an exact adherence to die letter 
of the Hebrew text, in the use of the "word " peoples" 
in the plural. In the original language of the Old Tes- 
tament, the word " people" in the singular always sig- 
nifies some single nation, and, for the most part, the 
individual nation of the Jews ; the plural word ^^ peo- 
ples" signifies mani/ nations, either Jews and Gentiles 
promiscuously, or the y^nous nations of the Gentiles, 
as distinguished from the Jews. Our translators, in this 
instance over- studious of the purity c^ their English 
style, hare dropped this impcntant distinction through- 
out the whole of the Old Testament; and thus the 
force and spirit of tlie original, wherever it depends 
upon this distinction, which is the case in many pro- 
phetic texts, is unhappily lost in our public translation. 
But, to return. 

This same blessing was again repeated upon the pa- 
triarch's return from Padan-aram, when God aiq>(eared 
to him, and said — " I am God Almighty. Be fraitfiil 
and multiply. A nation and a company of nations ^lall 
•be of thee." It is the same word in the original whidi 
is rendered in our English Bibles in this third benedic- 
tion, by a " company," and in the two former passages 
by a " multitude :" but it is of great importance to ob- 
serve, that in the promise made to Abraham that he 
should be a father " of many nations,'' or, accordmg to 
the margin, " of a multitude of nations," a veiy differ- 
ent word is used. Were the marginal interpretation 
adopted, the terms of this promise to Abraham, and of 
the blessings pronounced upon Jacob upon three different 
occasions, in our pnglish Bibles would be very much 
the same: whereas in the original they are essentially- 
different ; and the difference lies in the principal word, 
in the ^yoTd which expresses the matter of the promise; 
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NoWy as a sameness of the terms^ if it really existedf 
would be an ai^sument for assigning one and the same 
meaning to the promises, so a regular variation of the 
terms in which the promises to Abraham and to his 
grandson were conveyed, when the promise was repeated 
twice to Abraham — ^to Jacob three times, creates a strong 
presumption that the promises to these different persons^ 
in which so striking a difference of the terms was so 
constantly observed, had different objects : and the event 
of things confirms the suspicion. Of Abraham, who 
was the common ancestor of the Israelites, the Arabians, 
the Jduma&ans, and many other nations of the East, it 
might be said with truth, in the literal sense of the 
words, ^^ that he should be the father of many nations." 
But, of Jacob, whose whole posterity was contained in 
the single nation of the Jews, I cannot see with what 
propriety it could be said that ^^ a company of nations 
should come out of Mm,^^ or that he should be " made 
a multitude of peoples." To say that nations or peoples 
stand only for tribes, is an ill-devised subterfuge of 
Jewish expositors: it is fcninded upon a principle which 
vnll ever mislead, because it is in itself false (though, 
by the way, it is the favourite assumption of our mo- 
dem Socinians, and is the foundation of their whole 
system), that the prophetic style describes little things 
by gigantic images. Even in the spiritual sense, the 
expression that Jacob should be a multitude of peoples, 
or that a company of nations should come out of him, 
would be improper and unprophetic; for the various 
races of men, who, by embracing the faith of Christ, 
are become in a spiritual sense the children of Abraham 
and of Jacob, are in the same spiritual sense, by virtue 
of their adoption into the blessed family, become parts 
of the one nation of the spiritual Israel, and are no longer 
to be called in any spiritual sense a multitude or a com- 
pany of peoples or of nations. It is a just ol)servation 
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of the learned Calvin, that a prophecy which should 
have described the Christian community under the 
image of a variety of nations, would have been no bles- 
sing, but a curse ; since, according to the regular signi- 
fication of the prophetic images, which have their regu- 
lar and determined significations no less than the words 
of conuncm speech, such a prophecy would have been 
predicdve of factions and schisms, and would have 
threatened a dissolution of that unity on which the wel- 
fere of the church depends. The y^ord which, in dieae 
promises to Jacob, is rendered by *' multitude" or 
'^ company" in our English Bibles, takes its ori;^ and 
its meaning from a root, wluch properly signifies *' to 
assemble," or to *^ call an assembly:" and the force of 
it in these passages seems more properly expressed in 
the Greek translation of the Seventy than by any later 
interpreter. Their translation is to this effect: In the 
two first places, ^^ I will make thee for the gathering to- 
gether of nations ;" in the third place, " the gathering 
together of nations shall be from thee ;" — and the ga- 
thering together which is intended, can be no other than 
the gathering of all nations into one in Christ. But, if I 
mistake hot, this great event is much more expressly 
mentioned in diese passages than it appears to be even 
in the version of the Seventy ; the Messiah being per- 
sonally mentioned under the character of the ^' Gatherer 
of the nations:" for the word which the Seventy render 
by " the gathering together," and the English translators 
by " a multitude of company," may by its derivation 
either signify the persons of which an assembly b com- 
posed, in which sense our English translators understood 
it, — or the act of bringing them together, which is the 
sense the Seventy express ; or it may bear a third sense, 
which perhaps is^of all the most pertinent in the passages 
in question : it may stand for the person by whose au- 
thority the assembly is convened. An^r one of these 
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three sehses, the word, for its natural force, may bear 
indifferendy; and in which of the three it is in any par« 
ticular passage to be taken, can only be determined by 
the occasi<Ni upon which it is introduced, by what is said 
of it, and by the words with which it is immediately 
connected. In the passages in question, the first sense 
seems absolutely excluded by the truth of history, with 
which true prophecy must ever be consistent : Jacob ne- 
ver became the father of a multituds of nations. Of the 
remaining two, we are at liberty to choose that which 
may be most consistent with history and with the gene- 
ral tenor of the ancient prophecies, and may give the 
most importance to the sense and the most spirit to the 
expression. The spirit of the expression will be the 
most striking, if the last of the three senses be adopted, 
that of a person ; for, with this sense of the word, the 
literal rendering of die three passages will be thus : Of 
the two first, ^^ I have appointed thee for a gatherer of 
the peoples i'^ of the third, ^^ A nation and the gatherer 
of nations shall arise from thee." Were I satisfied that 
our modem copies of the Hebrew text give these pro- 
mises to Jacob precisely in the terms in which they were 
originally delivered to him, without the alteration or 
omission of a single letter, I might perhaps allege, in 
confirmation of the interpretation I would propose, that 
our Lord may be imagined to allude to this prediction 
of himself under the character of a gatherer of the na- 
tions, in those pathetic words with which he closed his 
public preaching. ^' O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! thou mur- 
deress of the prophets! thou that stonest them that are 
sent unto thee ! how often would I have gathered thy 
children together in what manner the hen gathereth her. 
own chickens under her wings, and ye would not!'* 
But, whichever be the true rendering, — whether " the 
gatherer," for which my opinion stands, or " the gather- 
ing together," which the Seventy approve, — the pro- 
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phccy contains an evident allusion eitiier to the person 
of Christ as a teacher, (n* to his business as a teaching; 
for although the ambiguous word, in the sense of an as- 
sembly, seems to carry no natural limitaticm of its 
meaning, but might stand for any assembly convened 
by proclamation, without regard to any particular end 
or purpose for which it might be hdden, yet the most- 
frequent use of it among the sacred writers is for assem- 
blies of which the purpose is either civil consultation or 
religious worship and instruction : and the civil assem- 
blies to which it is applied, are for the most part diose 
in which something of religious business mixes itself 
more or less with the purpose of the meeting : so that, 
in the sense of ^' an assembly," it pretty much corres- 
ponds with the English word ^^ congregation," which 
by its natural force might stand for any assembly, and 
yet, by the usage of our best writers, and indeed of 
common speech, is appropriated to religious assemblies* 
By analogy, therefore, we may conclude that this same 
word, in the sense of *^ an assembler," must peculiarly 
denote the person who presides in a religious congrega- 
tion, who leads the public worship, and instructs the 
people : and the gatherer of nations, in this sense, is the 
proper character of the founder of a religion which was 
to be adopted by the whole Gentile world; except, per- 
liaps, that it may seem somewhat more comprehen^ve, 
as describing a person who should gather the nations, as 
our Saviour would have gathered the children of Jeru- 
salem, for the double purpose of teaching and of saving 
them. 

In these passages, therefore, of the book of Genesis, 
as they stand in our modem copies of the Hebrew text» 
whether we follow the version of the Seventy, or adopt 
another which the original words wU equally bear, we 
have an explicit prediction of the instruction and salva- 
tion of the Gentiles, to be accomplbhed by a descendant 
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of Jacdb. The two first, indeed, in which it is said to 
Jacob that he should be, or that God had appointed 
him to be for a gatherer or for the gathering of the peo^ 
pies, declare perhaps the general benefit immediately in- 
tended by the selection of Jacob's family, who, for the 
general good of all mankind, were appointed to be for 
a certain period the depositaries of the true religion, and 
the objects of a miraculous discipline. Their ^inter- 
course, in various ways at different periods — by con- 
quest at by commerce, by alliance or by siervitude— * 
with the principal empires and most enlightened nations 
of the world, in the earliest times with the Moabites, 
the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, and the Syrians of Da- 
mascus ; afterwards with the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
and the Persians ; then with the Greeks ; and last of all 
witli the Romans ; — ^the intercourse of the Israelites, in 
every period of their state, with the people that was thi6 
most considerable for the time, was the means of keep- 
ing alive some knowledge of the true God even among 
the heathens, in such a degree at least as might prepart 
the work! for a general revelation at the appointed season. 
They were, as some of their own rabbin have very well 
exiH^essed it, the witnesses of the one true God to all 
mankind* In this sense Jacob was appointed for the 
congregations, or for the teacher of the people : his pos- 
terity was a race of priests, a nation of prophets. The 
third passage specifically respects either the general sal- 
vation of the Gentiles, or the person who was to save 
them by teaching tliem a true religion and a pure wor- 
ship. According to the version of the Seventy, " The 
gathering together of the nations shall be from thee," 
this passage is exacdy parallel with our Saviour's o\vii 
words, in his conference with the Samaritan woman, 
" Salvation is of the Jews," The salvation of the Gen- 
tiles is predicted ; and the accomplishment of it is as- 
cribed to a descendant of Jacob. According to the 
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version which to me seems preferable, it is a prophecy 
describing a descendant of Jacob by the character of the 
Saviour and the teacher of all makind. 

We find, therefore, in this promise to Jacob, as it 14 
represented in the copies of the Hebrew text which are 
now in use, such a declaration of God's merciful care 
of all^ mankind — so explicit a prediction of a teacher, 
or at least of a teaching of the Gentiles, as may suffix* 
ciently accoimt for the just views which the Samaritans 
entertained of the nature as well as of the extent of the 
Messiah's redemption. 

I cannot take leave of this same prophecy, without 
considering an emendation which the translation of the 
Seventy suggests. The true object of the pn^hecy is 
that which appears in the interpretation of the Greek 
translators — ^the mysterious scheme erf Providence of 
gathering all nations into one in Christ. But, though the 
Seventy Iiave so far succeeded as not to misinterpivt 
(for they have expressed the true purport of the pro- 
phecy, and have introduced no false images which the 
original words do not convey), whether they have had 
tlie good fortune to seize the true turn of the original 
expression, and have given the prophecy in its genuine 
form as well as its true meaning, will bear' a question. 
In their translation, the prophecy is a simple prediction 
of the event. The original words will bear an ezpou- 
tion which render it an animated prediction of the per- 
son by whom the evbnt was to be accomplished, in that 
particular character in which we have the highest reascm 
to think he is actually described in some passages of the 
Mosaic writings which have been long misunderstood. 
The different interpretations of this passage have all 
arisen, as I have in a preceding part of this discourse 
explained, from the ambiguity of a single word, which 
by its natural force may indifferently signify either a 
multit!ude assembled, the act of assembling, or the per- 
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son by whose authority the assembly is convened. If 
the ambiguous word be taken in the last of these three 
meanings, the literal rendering of the three pas^ges in 
question will be to this eflfcct : Of the two first, " Thou 
shalt be," or " I have appointed thep to be for a gatherer 
pf the peoples:" of the third, " A nation and the ga- 
therer of nations shall arise from thee," I shall not 
dwell upon the arguments that might be alleged for giv- 
ing a preference to this interpretation of the passages in 
question, as thp original text stands in our modem co- 
pies ; but I shall proceed to show, that in older copies, 
which were likely to be more sincere, this was the most 
obvious if not the only sense which the Hebrew words 
presented. 

The cc^ies of the Hebrew text which are now in use, 
froifi which the English and most modem translations 
of the Old Testament have been made, give the text 
which the Jews have thought proper to consider as au- 
thentic, since a revision of the sacred books by certain 
learned rabbin who lived several centuries after Christ. 
These critics, by their very imperfect knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, which in their time had been a dead 
language among the Jews themselves for many ages, and 
by their prejudices against our Saviour, were but ill 
qualified for their arduous undertaking. I would not 
over-confidently charge them with an impiety of which 
they have been suspected— of wilful corruptions of the 
prophetic text in prejudice of our Lord's pretensions. 
To say the tmth, I am little inclined to g^ve credit to 
this heavy accusation: the Jews, to do them justice, 
with all their prejudices, have ever shown a laudable de- 
gree of religious veneration for the sacred text, and 
have employed the greatest pains, though not always by 
tlie most judicious means, to preserve its integrity. I 
am therefore unwilling to believe that any Jew would 
make the least wilful alteration in any expression which 
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he believed to have proceeded from the inspired pen* 
But, although I am inclined to acquit them of the impa- 
tation cf wUful corruptions (without any impeachment, 
however, of the candour of those who judge more sc* 
verely ; for they have room enough for their taspicionsX 
it is but reasonable to suppose,— it were unreasofiable 
to suppose the contrary, — ^that where various readings 
occurred of any prophetic text, these Jewish critics 
would give the preference, not in malice, but in the 
error of a prejudiced mind, — ^they would give the pre- 
ferente to that reading which might seem the least fa- 
vourable to the scheme of ChiisthniQr, and to give die 
least support to the claims of that Saviour whom their 
ancestors had crucified and slain : and that this was ac-. 
tually their practice, might be proved by many striking 
instances. It is therefore become of great importance, 
to consider how certain texts might stand in more an- 
cient copies of the sacred writings ; which is oflen to 
be discovered from the translations and paraphrases made 
before the appearance of our Saviour, and of conse- 
quence before any prejudices against him could operate. 
Among these, the Greek translation of the Pentateuch, 
for its great antiquity, deserves the highest attenticm; 
being about two hundred and sixty years older than the 
Christian sera. And though an extreme caution shbuld 
l)c used in admitting any conjectural emendations c^ the 
sacred text, lest we should corrupt what we attempt to 
amend, yet the historical inquiry after the varieties of 
the ancient copies cannot be prosecuted with too much 
freedom: for, though it might be dangerous to make 
any alteration of the modem text, except upon the 
most certain evidence, yet it can never be dangerous to 
know of any particular text that it was once read other. 
wise ; and the inquiry might often prove the means of 
restoring many illustrious prc^hecies. Nor can I see 
for what reason we should be scrupulous to adopi read- 
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ings which give perspicuity to particular passages, and 
heighten the prophetic evidence, when we have the 
highest reason to believe that those readings were re- 
ceived by the Jews themselves, -in their unprejudiced 
times; and were only called in question afterwards, for 
the positive testimony they seemed to bear to our Sa- 
viour's claims, and to the gospel doctrine of a general 
redemption. The passages which would be most apt to 
suffiar through the prejudices of the later Jewish critics, 
would be those in which the call of the Gentiles was 
most openly predicted, and in which the Messiah was 
described as an universal teacher. 

We have seen that this description of the Messiah is 
contained in the promises to Jacob, as they stand in the 
modem Hebrew text. From an attentive con3ideration 
of the Greek translation of the Seventy, I cannot but 
persuade myself that this character of the Messiah was 
far more explicidy exjnessed in the copies of the He- 
brew firom which that version was made, though it was 
not clearly understood by those translators ; and yet the 
whole di&rence between their copies of the original and 
those of the modem Jews consists in the omission of a 
single letter in the later copies. The word " gathering," 
or " gatherer," on the tme sense of which so much de- 
pends, is rendered by the Seventy, in every one of the 
three passages in question, in the plural number, — ^not 
^^ gathering y^^ but ^^ gatherings ;^^ and yet the original 
Hebrew word, in the present state of the text, is sm- 
gular. These translators have in general followed their 
original with such scrupulous exactness, expressing in 
their Greek all the grammatical peculiarities of their 
Hebrew original, often at the expense not only of the 
purity but of the perspicuity of their style, that no one 
who has had die opportunity of giving a critical atten- 
tion to that translation will believe, that the Seventy 
would in three places, where they found a word in the 
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Hebrew which could nbt but be singulaTi choose, with- 
out any necessity, to express it by a plural word in 
Greek: and every one who cannot believe this, will 
find himself compelled to conclude that that word, 
which in our modem copies of the Hebrew text is ne- 
cessarily singular, in the copies which the Seventy used 
was something that might be taken for a plural. The 
addition of a single letter fand that a letter which tran- 
scribers have been very apt to omit) to the word which 
now occurs in the Hebrew, wUl give it that plural form 
which the Seventy have expressed : but, with the addi- 
tion of this letter, the Hebrew word may be either that 
plural word which the Seventy understood it to be, or a 
singular word whicli literally signifies " the preacher.*' 
" The words of the preacher^ the son of David, king 
of Jerusalem. Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher.** 
This, you know, is the tide and the beginning of the 
book of Ecclesiastes. The word which here, and in 
other parts of this same book, is very properly ren- 
dered in our English Bibles by " the preacher," difiers 
not in a single letter from that plural word which in 
the promises to Jacob the Seventy have rendered by 
" the gatherings." But since this word, by the consent 
of all interpreters, signifies ** the preacher" throughout 
the book of Ecclesiastes^ why should it be otherwise 
understood in other passages of Scripture, where the 
same sense may suit the context ? In the promises to 
Jacob, no other sense of the word will equally suit the 
context, since no other interpretation of the word pro- 
duces an equal perspicuity of the whole sentence. This, 
therefore, is the sense in which it is most reasonable to 
understand it ; and the literal translation of these three 
passages, as the text appears to have stood in the copies 
which the Greek translators followed, will be thus : Of 
the two first, " Thou shalt be," or " I have appointed 
thee to be for a preacher of the peoples i" of the third. 
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'^ A nation, and the preacher of nations shall come ouft 
of thee." It is no great objection to this interpretation, 
that the Seventy missed it : these translators were Jews, 
and would be little inclined to admit a sense of any text 
which sliould make it a prediction of the Messiah in the 
express character of a teacher of the Gentiles. They 
took up, therefore, with another meanuig, which the 
word, considered by itself, might equally bear, though 
it rendered the sentence less perspicuous. The want of 
perspicuity was a circumstance in which they found a 
shelter for their prejudices. They perhaps imagined, 
that " the gathering of the nations,** though by the pro- 
per import of the Hebrew words it expressed " a gather- 
ing of the nation for the purpose of instruction and sal- 
vation," was only an obscure prediction of a universal 
monarchy of the Jews, to be established by the Messiah, 
aAd u gathering of the Gentiles under that monarchy by 
conquest : and an obscure prediction of this exaltation 
of their own nation was more to their taste than an ex- 
plicit prophecy of the Messiah as a general bene&ctor. 
The Samaritans, who had no interest in the national 
prosperity of the Jews tlieir enemies, were better inter- 
preters. 

To sum up the whole of this long but interesting dis- 
quisition, it appears that the promises to Jacob, con- 
veyed first in his father Isaac's ixirting blessing — re- 
peated in the patriarch's dream at Luz, and, for the last 
time, when God appeared at Peniel—* in any sense in 
which they can be taken, contain, especially the last 
of them, a clear prophecy of the Messiah as a univer- 
sal teacher. The precise terms in which these pro- 
mises were conveyed, are in some small degree un^- 
eertain ; for we find, in the translation of the Seventy, 
the plainest indications of a small difference, in all the 
three texts, between their copies and those which ar^c 
now received. The difference is only of a single letter 
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in the ancient copies, which is not found in those of die 
present day ; and this variety affects not the sense of the 
promise, but makes some difference in the degree of 
precision with which the sense is expressed. The terms 
of the promise, according to the one or the other of 
these two different readings—according to the ancient or 
the later copies, are unquestionably correct: and, ac- 
cording to either, the general purport is the same : but 
if the greater correctness lie in the later copies, then the 
Messiah's character of a teacher of the nations is only to 
be drawn from the general character of a gatherer, in 
which it is contained, or his particular business of teach- 
ing the nations, from the general business of gathering 
them. If the ancient copies gave the truer reading, then 
the Messiah is expressly announced under the specific 
character of a " preacher of the nations." 

In either way, we have found, in these promises in 
the book of Genesis, of which the Samaritans acknow- 
kdged the authority, an explicit prc^hecy of the Mes- 
siah as an universal preacher. Two prophecies, there- 
fore, of this import, seem to be yet legible in the books 
of Moses ; and, by bringing these prophecies to light, 
we discover a new circumstance of agreement between 
the character which our Lord sustained and the prophe- 
cies that went before concerning him. 

I would now turn your attention for a moment to a 
subject which might well deserve a particular discussion, 
— the evidence upon which the Samaritans, looking for 
a Christ to come, were induced to believe that Jesus 
was the person. What was the evidence which produced 
this belief? — what is the evidence on which we believe ? 
We are curious to examine the philosophy of the doc- 
trine : we seek for the completion of prophecies, and for 
the evidence of miracles : unless we see signs and won- 
ders, we will not believe ; — but upon wliat evidence did 
the Samaritans believe ? We read of no miracles per. 
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formed among the Sycharites. That we read of none is 
not a proof that none were performed : but if any were, 
it was not evidence of that kind which took possession 
of the hearts oi the Samaritans ;— ^they allege our Sa- 
viour's doctrine as the ground of their conviction ; and 
our Saviour's doctrine carries with it such internal evi« 
dence,*-— it is in itself so rational and consistent — in its 
consequences so conducive to that which must be the 
great end of a Divine revelation, if any such be extant, 
— it discovers a scheme of salvation so wonderfully 
'adapted both to the perfections of God and the infirmities 
of man, that a mind which hath not lost, by the force 
of vicious habits, its natural sense of right and wrong 
— its natural approbation of what b good, and great, and 
amiable, will always perceive the Christmn doctrine to 
be that which cannot easily be disbelieved when it is 
fairly propounded. The Samaritans heard this doctrine 
from the Divine teacher's mouth for the short ^)ace of 
two days : w*e, in the writings of the evangelists, have a 
complete summary of his triennial preaching ; we have, 
joined with the detail of many of his miracles, the deli- 
neation of his character, and the history of his wonder- 
ful life of piety and love: we have seen the fortitude 
with which he repelled temptation-^-^£he patience with 
which he endured reproach-<-the resignation with which 
he underwent the punishment of others' crimes : in the 
figured language of the aposde, we ourselves have heard 
him preach,— we have seen him crucified,— -we have 
seen him rise again i we experience his prcsent power, 
in the providential preservation of hb church and sup- 
port of l^s doctrine. The Samaritans were convinced 
by a preaching of two days : hpw, then, shall we escape, 
if we neglect s^ great salvation ? 
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JCet uSf therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
and if in any thing ye be othervnse minded^ God shall 
reveal even this unto you. 

1 tlE obscurity of this text arises from two causes, — 
from li double sense of the word " minded," and from 
an improper use of the word '* otherwise." 

The word ** minded" predicates indifferently any state 
of mind, — this or that particular state, according as the 
occasion upon which it is used, and the words with 
which it is connected, may limit and qualify its general 
meaning. A state of the mind may be eitlier a state of 
its dispositions and affections to\vards external objects, 
— a state of its hopes and fears — its desires and aver- 
sions— 4ts schemes, purposes, and machinations; or a 
state of the intellect with respect to its internal faculties 
-i-the quickness of the apprehension — ^the strength of 
the memorj' — the extent of knowledge, and the truth 
or error of opinion. The condition of a man's mind 
with respect to these or any other circumstances of its 
appetites — its native powers or acquired endowments, 
may be expressed in our language by his being thus 
or thus minded. By ibis great latitude of its signifi. 
cation, the English word '* minded" serves to convey 
the meaning of a great variety of words in the original 
languages of the holy Scriptures. In this j)articular text. 
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however, it is one and the same word in the original 
which answers in both parts of the sentence to the word 
*^ minded:" and this original word might seem, by its 
nature and derivation, to be capable of the sarnie variety 
of meaning as the English ; but, by the usage of the sa- 
cred writers, its signification, so far as it corresponds at 
all with the English word *^ minded," is far mcM'e re* 
strained ; for it is never applied to tlie intellectual part 
of the mind, but with respect to the opinions, — nor to 
the disposition, but in a religious sense, to express the 
state of moral taste and sentiment. It carries, however, 
a double meaning, seeing it may express a state of mind 
with respect either to opinion or religious disposition. 
It is used in these two different senses in' the different 
branches of the text ; and this double application of the 
same word, in different clauses of the same sentence, 
makes the whole difficulty of the passage as it lies in the 
original. 

But, in our English translation, this difficulty is greatly 
heightened by the improper use of the word " other- 
wise," which in our language is a word of comparison 
between individual things, insomuch that it can never 
be used with propriety unless it is answered by the 
comparative " than" either expressed or understood; 
and the expression " to be otherwise minded," in the 
English language, properly signifies to be in a state of 
mind other than some certain state afterwards mentioned 
or already described. In the text, I dpubt not but the 
generality of the readers of the English Bibles imagine 
an opposition is intended between ^^ thus minded" and 
^^ otherwise minded," and would perhaps supply the 
sentence thus : ^^ Let us, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded ; and if m any thing you be otherwise minded 
than thus, God shall reveal even this unto you." This, 
at least, seems to be the exposition to which the English 
expressions naturally lead ; but this exposition will lead 
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us far away from any thing that may be supposed to be 
a wise man's meaning. 

Now> the original word which is here rendered ** otber- 
wise»'' is frequently indeed used, like the £nglish wcMtl, 
to indicate comparison; yet, in its primary aiid most 
proper meaning, in which I tlunk it is to be taken her^ 
it predicates generally, without reference to individual 
terms of comparison, the opposite of sameness or uni- 
formity, — that is, difference or variety; and it mig^t 
perhaps be better rendered by the English word *^ va* 
riously,'^ We will take the liberty, therefore, to substi- 
tute " variously*' in the place of " otherwise" in the 
text ; and, bearing in rem^nbrance the double meaning 
of the word ** minded," let us see what sense the pas- 
sage, thus corrected, will present. *- Let us, as many 
as be perfect, be thus minded ; and if in any thing yoa 
be variously minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you." Light seem<& to apem on the passage : the oppo^- 
tion which b-efore perplexed us between " thus minded" 
and ^^ otherwise minded" now disappears. The defi- 
ciency of the sentence is in another part than we at first 
suspected, and is to be very differendy supplied. ^^ Let 
us, as many as are perfect, be thus minded ; and if in any 
thing ye be variously minded, God shall reveal to you 
even this thing concerning which yoti have various minds.^^ 
I doubt not but you now perceive that the exhortation 
to be " thus minded" respects certain virtuous habits of 
the mind — certain sentiments with respect to relie^ous 
practice, which the aposde would recommend it to the 
Fhilippians to assume : and the supposition of their be* 
ing variously minded, regards certain differences of opi- 
nion which he apprehended might subsist among them 
when this epistle was written, and which, he assures 
them, the good habits he prescribes, were they once be* 
come universal, would in a great measure abolish, by 
that especial blessing of God's overruling providepce 
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and enlightening Spirit which ever accompanies the up« 
right and sincere. 

The disposition or habit of the mind which the apostle 
recommends, is that which in the verses immediately 
preceding the text he has described as his own, — ^namely, 
such a constant and earnest desire of continual improve* 
ment in the habits of a Christian life, as made him think 
lighdy of any proficiency he had actually made in it; 
otherwise than as a necessary step towards farther at- 
tainments. Having expressed his high sense of the im* 
portance of the Christian doctrine, and the merit of that 
righteousness which consists in the exercise of Christiaa 
duties, and arises from a true and lively faitli in Christ, 
he declares, in the tenth and eleventh verses, that he is 
content to be confcnmed to his Master's death, — that i% 
to suffer and to die, as he did, for the good of mankind, 
and for the interests of the true religion, if by any 
means he might *^ attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead. Not," says he, " that I have yet gotten hold, — 
not that I am secure of attaining the great prize to 
which I aspire, or am already perfect, — but I perse- 
vere in the pursuit, if, by my utmost diligence, I may 
at last lay hold of it: for which purpose, — ^that I might 
persevere in this great pursuit, and at last lay hold upon 
the prize, — ^hold has been taken of me by Jesus Christ.** 
There is in the original, a certain animated play (not 
unusual in the most serious discourse, nor abating any 
thing of its seriousness, but adding to its force) upon 
the double meaning of the word " lay hold." A person 
lays hold upon a thing, when he takes possession of it, 
and claims it as his right and property. In this sense, 
the aposde speaks with much diffidence and humility of 
his hope of laying hold of his reward. A guide lays 
hold of a person that is going out of his way, to lead 
him into it, or of a feeble person, to support him. In 
this sense the apostle speaks of Christ's bying hold on 
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him, to conduct him into the path of life, and to stip* 
port him in it ; at the same time, not without some ob- 
lique allusion to the miraculous manner Of his first con* 
version, under the image of a sudden and violent seizure* 
The apostle goes on. "Brethren, I do not so account 
of myself as if I had already gotten hold ; — zealous as I 
have been in the propagation of the faith, — ^patient as I 
am under all the sufferings in which it has involved me, 
— ^prepared as I am to sacrifice my life in its support, yet 
I do not entertain the arrogant opinion, that, by these 
services or these dispositions, I have already earned my 
reward. I pretend to no merit beyond this one thing, 
that, forgetting what is behind, — ^thinking little of attain- 
ments already made, — I stretch forwards to what is yet 
before, endeavouring at continual improvement. I make 
towards the goal, for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus. This is my mind : these are my no- 
tions of our duty : these are my views of our perfec- 
tion ; and let us all, as many as be perfect, — as many as 
pretend to perfection, or would aspire after it, — be thus 
minded ; and if in any thing ye be variously minded, — 
if in certain points of doctrine, or concerning some par- 
ticulars of external worship, you are not all agreed, pro- 
vided you are sincere in the desire, and constant in the 
endeavour to improve, God will enlighten your under- 
standings, and bring you, by a general apprehension of 
the truth, to agree no less in your opinions than in the 
general principles of life." The apostle goes on, in the 
following verse. " Be that as it may, so far as we have 
already attained, walk by the same rule ; have your minds 
upon the same thing." This is the exact rendering of 
the sixteenth verse. The words " let us," which occur 
twice in the English translation, — " let us walk by the 
same rule," and " let us mind the same tiling," — the 
words " let us" are in both places an addition of the 
franslators, and darken the meaning. " But, wliatever 
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differences of qpinion may remain among you,'' says the 
apostle, ** in that which I for my part consider as the 
only perfection to which I have yet attained, agree in 
following my example : walk by the same rule by which 
I walk, of neglecting the things that are behind, and 
making for the goal; have your minds upon the same 
thing which my mind is set upon—- a continual progress 
and improvement." 

Thus I have opened to you what I conceive to be the 
true meaning of the text. Indeed, it is the only one that 
can be drawn without violence from the words, and is 
the best suited to the purport of the apostle's discourse : 
and, among a great variety of expositions that have been 
proposed, there is but one other that seems to deserve 
the least attention, — which is that of those who, in the 
expressicxi " thus minded," refer the word " thus" to 
the opinion which the apostle expresses in the begin* 
ning of this chapter, concerning the ceremonies of the 
•Mosaic law,— that they make no part of a Christian's 
duty ; and the difference of opinion expressed in the 
•words " otherwise minded," they understand of a differ, 
ence pf (^ini<Hi between the apostle himself and some 
members of the church to which he vinrites, upon that 
particular question concerning the importance of the 
Jewish ceremonies: and thus they bring the sense of 
the text to nothing more than a declaration concerning 
those who might stand for the obligation of the ceremo- 
nial law under the Christian dispensation, — that God 
would, at some time or other, open their minds to per- 
ceive the error of this particular opinion. As this expo- 
sition has been pretty much received, and has found its 
way into some of the best English paraphrases of this 
epistle, it may be proper briefly to mention our reasons 
for rejecting it. One great objection to this interpreta- 
tion is, that it turns the text into a very singular promise 
of illumination, upon a particular queatioo, to all who 
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should dissent from the aposde's doctrines, without the 
stipulation of any condition which might render them in 
any degree worthy of such extraordinary favour. It is 
far more reasonable to understand the promise of a ge- 
neral illumination of the mind upon rdigious subjects, 
limited to those who, under much darkness and imbe- 
cility of understanding, should distingubh themselves 
by a sincerity of good intention. But an objecdon of 
still greater weight than this is, that by the evident con- 
nection of the text with the following verse, this expo- 
sition is clearly set aside. Read the two verses, the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth, in connection, and you will easily 
decide whether the sum of the admonition, accordingrto 
this view of the passage, b such as the aposde can be 
supposed to give. *^ Let us, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded with respect to the rites of die Jewish re- 
ligion, that under the Christian establishment th^ are 
of no importance towards salvation ; and if any of you 
think otherwise about them, €rod will, at some time or 
other, bring you to a better mind. But, be that as it 
may, — whether you are brought to that better mind or 
no, as far as we have attained, walk by the same rule." 
By what same rule? Why, according to this exposi- 
tion, by the rule of neglecting the Jewish (Hdinances. 
"Have this same mind." What same mind? That 
which it hath been just supposed they might not have, 
— the opinion that the ritual part of the Jewish religion 
is superseded by the gospel. He that would stand for 
this interpretation of the text, let him find another in- 
stance, in the apostle's writings, where the aposde en- 
joins an hypocritical assent to opinions which the under- 
standing has not received, or requires of any man to 
walk by a rule which has not the entire approbation of 
his conscience. 

I have thought proper to examine this exposition more 
particularly than I should otherwise have done^ because 
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I find it is much received, and has found its way into 
some of the best English paraphrases of this epistle. 
But, having shown you that it brings the text to a mean- 
ing litde consbtent with the general sense and ^irit of 
the gospel, I shall think it needless to dwell upon the 
farther confutation of it. Some Other expositions are to 
be found among the Latin fathers, which all rest upon a 
corruption of some ancient copies of the Latin version. 
Of the two which the genuine text of the apostle may 
bear, that which I adopt is what the words in their na- 
tural meaning most obviously present, and the only one 
that the context will admit. We may therefore safely 
rest in this as the true exposition pf the aposUe's mean- 
ing : and I shall accordingly proceed to set before you 
the important lessons which the text, in this view of it, 
suggests ; which are these two. First, it teaches us in 
what the true perfection of the Christian character con- 
sists ; and, secondly, what the immediate advantages to 
the Christian community would be, if that good habit 
of the mind which constitutes perfection were once be- 
come universal ; which would be nothing less than this, 
— that all differences of opinion (at least all contentious 
disagreement, the great bane of Christian love and har- 
mony) would be abolished, by God's blessing on the 
natural operation of this happy temper ; and Chrisdans 
would be established in that universal peace and charity 
which is so generally professed and preached, and is am 
little practised. 

First, the text teaches us in what the perfection of the 
Christian character consists, — namely, in an earnest de- 
sire and steady pursuit of perpetual improvement. This, 
at least the apostle declares, was the highest attainment 
he himself could boast : and what was the height of the 
aposde's virtue may well be allowed to be the perfection 
of every private Christian, especially as it is in this cir- 
cumstance that he proposes himself as an example to all 
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who would be perfect. " Let us, as many as be perfect, 
be thus minded." Perhaps you will imagine, that if this 
be perfection, it is an attainment easily made« or rather, 
that it is a quality of which none are destitute, since all 
men have more or less of a desire of being better than 
they feel themselves to be. But that desire of improve- 
ment in which die apostle places his own and every 
Christian's perfection, is not a desire terminated in the 
mind itself, unproductive of any real eflFort to improve. 
This is so little the perfection of a Christian, that it 
seems to be only a necessary part of the humarPcharacter 
in its utmost state of depravation : it is the necessary re- 
sult of that natural perception of right and wrong of 
which the worst of men are never totally divested. He 
that should be divested of it would from that moment 
cease to be a man : he would cease to be a moral agent, 
inasmuch as, liaving lost all natural sense of the mc»al 
quality of his actions, he would to all intents and pur« 
poses, widi respect to moral good and evil, be irrational : 
he would have lost the faculty of reasoning upon that 
subject, and could no longer be accountable for the vio* 
lation of rules which he would no longer understands 
These perceptions, therefore, from which our whole ca^ 
pacity of being good or bad arises, must be of the na- 
ture of man, if man by his nature be a moral agent : and 
the difference between good men and bad is not that the 
Matter do really lose the perceptions which the other re- 
tain, but that, retaining the same original perceptions, 
ihey lose the benefit of them in the conduct of their lives, 
turning the attention, by a voluntary effort of the mind, 
to other objects. These perceptions being of the nature 
of man, it is of tlie nature of man, even of wicked men, to 
approve virtue and to disapprove its opposite : and from 
a natural desire of being in friendship with himself, the 
wicked man, when he reflects upon his own character, 
and licrccives that it is destitute of those qualities which 
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might naturally claim his own respect and love, cannot 
but wish that he were the opposite of what he is, — ^re- 
q;>ectable rather than eontemptible-— amiable rather than 
odious. Hence it is, that nothing is more common than 
for persons of the most debauched and abandoned lives, 
to acknowledge that they are not what they ought to be, 
and to express a wish that they were better, — at the same 
time that they speak upon a subject of such great con- 
cem with a tranquillity and coolness that shows that no- 
thing is farther from their thoughts than the purpose of 
making any vigorous efforts towards their own reforma- 
tion. These wishes are not insincere ; but they are in- 
voluntarjr, resulting, by a natural necessity, from that 
constitution of the human mind which is indeed its per- 
fection, considered as the work of God, but is no more 
a part of the moral virtue of the man, considered as a 
free agent, than any other of his natural endowments, — 
the strength of his memory, for instance, or the quick- 
ness of his apprehension, or even than the exterior 
comeliness of his person, his muscular strength, or the 
agility of his limbs. In aU these natural gifts and facul- 
ties, among which conscience is the first in worth and 
dignity, there is reason to admire the good and perfect 
work of God: but it is in the application of them, by 
the effort of the will, to God's service, to the good of 
mankind, and to self-improvement, that we are to seek 
the true perfection of the human character. The bare 
unprevailing wish that we were what we necessarily un- 
derstand we ought to be, hath nothing more in it of mo- 
ral merit than the involuntary assent of the mind to any 
other self-evident truth. In the epistle to the Romans, 
St. Paul, describing the condition of the mind in its 
most corrupt and ruined state, when reason is become 
the slave of appetite, and the prohibitions of God's pure 
and holy law serve only to irritate the passions which 
they ought to contrcd,-Fria dwjuiD^ condition of the 
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mindy St Paul supposes that the natural sense of ivliat 
is right remains, accompanied widi an ineflfectual desht 
of performing it : and it is not to be supposed that he 
qieaks of that quality here as the perfection of a Chris- 
tian, which there he attributes to the reprobate. That 
desire of improvement which makes the perfect Chris* 
tian, the apostle describes in himself as an active prin- 
eiple, maintaining the ascendant in his heart over evciy 
other appetite, and displaying its energy in the whole tenor 
of his life. He describes it as derived from a conviction 
of the understanding that the proper bu^ess of this life 
is to prepare for the next. The formal nature of it he 
places in this, — that its immediate object is rafter virtue 
itself than any exterior prosperity of condition with 
which virtue may be rewarded: for he compares his 
thirst of virtuous attainments to the passion diat stimu- 
lated the competitors in the Grecian games ; and he de- 
scribes the reward which the Christian seeks under the 
image of the prize to be bestowed on him that should 
be foremost in the race. The passion which fires the 
competitors in any honourable contest is a laudable am* 
bition to excel ; and the prize is no otherwise valued 
than as the mark and seal of victory. Of that reward 
which is the object of the Christian's hope, it were mad- 
ness to affirm that it has not an intrinsic value ; for we 
are taught that it will consist in a state of perfect happi- 
ness : but that happiness is therefore perfect, because it 
is the condition of a nature brought to perfect hcdiness ; 
and that desire of improvement in which the apostle 
places our perfection hath for its immediate object those 
virtuous attainments which insure the reward, rather 
than the reward itself, otherwise considered than as the 
honourable distinction of the approved servants of God. 
It is easy to perceive that this thirst for moral excellency 
must be in its nature what the apostle in himself expe- 
rienced — a principle of growing energy; for, wherever 
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this principle is sincere, as long as any degree of impef- 
fection remains, or, to speak more accurately, as long as 
any farther excellence is attainable, farther improvement 
must be the object. The true Christian, therefore, ne- 
ver can rest in any habits of virtue already attained : his 
present proficiency he values only as a capacity of better 
attainments ; and, like the great Roman whose appetite 
of conquest was inflamed by every new advantage gained, 
he thinks nothing done while aught remains which 
prowess may achieve. 

Such is the principle, as may be collected from the 
apostle's description of his own feelings and his own 
practice, — such is the principle in which he places the 
perfection of a Christian ; in its origin rational, in its ob- 
ject disinterested, in its energies boundless : and in these 
three properties its perfective quality consists. And 
this I would endeavour more distincdy to prove : but, 
for tlus purpose, it will be necessary to explain what 
man's proper goodness naturaUy is, and to consider man 
both in his first state of natural innocence, and in his 
present state of redemption from the ruin of his fall. 
But this is a large subject, wliich we shall treat in a se- 
parate discourse. 



SERMON XXVIII. 



Philippians iiL 15. 

Let u$y therefore y as many as be perfect, be thus mmdedi 
and if in any thing ye be otherwise ndhdedj Cfod shaS 
reveal even this unto you. 



1 HE perfection of the Christian chanicter» as may be 
collected from the apostle's description of his own feel- 
ings and his own practice, consists, it seems, in an 
earnest desire of perpetual progress and improvement in 
the practical habits of a good and holy life. When dK 
aposde speaks of this as the highest of his own attain* 
ments, he speaks of it as the governing principle of hb 
whole life ; and the perfective quality that he ascribes to 
it seems to consist in these three properties,— that it is 
boundless in its energy, disinterested in its object, and 
yet rational in its origin. That these are the properties 
which make this desire of proficiency truly perfective of 
the Christian character, I shall now attempt to prove ; 
and, for this purpose, it will be necessary to inquire 
what man's proper goodness is, and to take a view of 
lUcUi, both in his first state of natural innocence, and in 
liis actual state of redemption from the ruin of his fall. 

Absolute perfection in moral goodness, no less than in 
knowledge and power, belongs incommunicably to God; 
for this reason, that goodness in the Deity only is origi- 
nal : in the creature, to wliatever degree it may be car- 
ried, it is derived. If man hath a just discernments of 
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what is good, to whatever degree of fitness it may be 
improved, it is originally founded on certain first prin^^ 
ciples of intuitive knowledge which the created mind 
receives from God. If he hath the will to perform it, it 
is the consequence of a connection which" the Creator 
hath established between the decisions of the judgment 
and the effort of the will; and for this truth of judgment 
and this rectitude of the original bias of the will, in 
whatever perfection he may possess them as natural 
endowments, he deserves no praise, any otherwise than 
as a statue or a picture may deserve praise, in which 
what is really praised is not the marble nor the canvass 
— not the elegance of the figure nor the richness of 
the colouring, but the invention and execution of the 
artist. This, however, properly considered, is no im- 
perfection in man, seeing it belongs by necessity to 
the condition of a creature. The thing made can be 
originally nothing but* what the maker makes it: there- 
fore the created mind can have no original knowledge 
but what the Maker hath infused — no original propen- 
' sities but such as are the necessary' result of the esta- 
blished liarmony and order of its faculties. A crea- 
ture, therefore, in whatever degree of excellence it be 
supposed to be created, cannot originally have any merit 
of its own ; for merit must arise from voluntary actions, 
and cannot be a natural endowment: and it is o\^ng 
to a wonderful contrivance of the beneficent Creator, in 
the fabric of the rational mind, that created beings arc 
capable of attaining to any thing of moral excellence — 
that they are capable of becoming what the Maker of 
them may love, and their own understanding . approve. 
The contrivance that I speak of consists in a principle of 
which we have large experience in ourselves, and may 
with good reason suppose it to subsist in every intelli- 
gent being, except the First r.nd Sovereign intellect. It 
is a principle which it is in cver>' mar.'s power to turn, 
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if he be so pleased, to his own advantage : but if he fidl 
to do this, it is not in his power to hinder that the de- 
ceiving spirit turn it not to his detriment. In its own 
nature it is JndifTerent to the interests of virtue or of 
vice, being no propensity of the mind to one thins ot to 
another, but simply this property, — ^that whatever -ac- 
tion, either good or bad, hath been done once, is done 
a second time with more ease and with a better liking ; 
and a frequent repetition heightens the ease and pleasure 
of the performance without limit. By virtue of this 
property of the mind, the having done any thing onoe 
becomes a motive to the doing of it again : the having 
done it twice is a double motive ; and so many times 
as the act is repeated, so many times the motive to the 
doing of it once more is multiplied. To this principle, 
habit owes its wonderful force ; of which it is usual to 
hear men complain, as of something external that en- 
slaves the will. But the complaint, in this, as in eveiy 
instance in which man presumes to arraign the wajrs of 
Providence, b rash and unreasonable. The fault is in 
man himself, if a* principle implanted in him for his 
good becomes by negligence and mismanagement the in- 
strument of his ruin. It is owing to this principle that 
every faculty of the understanding and every sentiment 
of the heart is capable of being improved by exercise. 
It is the leading principle in the whole system of the 
human constitution, modifying both the physical qua- 
lities of the body, and the moral and intellectual endow- 
ments of the mind. We experience the use of it in 
every calling and condition of life. By this the sinews 
of the labourer are hardened for toil: by this the hand of 
the mechanic acquires its dexterity: to this we owe the 
amazing progress of the human mind in the politer arts 
and the abstruser sciences. And it is an engine which 
it is in our power to employ to nobler and more benefi- 
rial purposes. By the same principle, when the atteu- 
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tion is turned to moral and religious subjects, the un- 
derstanding may gradually advance beyond any limit that 
may be assigned, in quickness of perception and truth 
of judgment ; and the will's alacrity to conform to the 
dictates of conscience and the decrees of reason will be 
gradually heightened, to correspond in some due pro- 
portion with the growth of intellect " Lord, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, 
that so regardest him ? Thou hast made him lo\ver than 
Ac angels, to crown him with glory and honour !" Des- 
titute as he is of any original perfection, which is thy 
sole prerogative, who art alone in all thy qualities origi- 
nal, yet in the faculties of which thou hast given him 
the free command and use, and in the power of habit 
which thou hast planted in the principles of his system, 
thou hast given him the capacity of infinite attainments. 
Weak and poor in his beginnings, what is the height of 
any creature's virtue, to which he has not the power, by 
a slow and gradual ascent, to reach ? The improvements 
which he shall make by the vigorous exertion of the 
powers he hath received from thee, thou permittest him 
to call his own, imputing to him the merit of the acqui- 
sitions which • thou hast given him the ability to make. 
What, then, is the consummation of man's goodness, 
but to co-operate with the benevolent purpose of his 
Maker, by forming the habit of his mind to a constant 
ambition of improvement, which, enlarging its appetite 
in proportion to the acquisitions already made, may cor- 
' respond with the increase of his capacities, in every 
stage of a progressive virtue, in every period of an end- 
less existence ? And to what purpose but to excite this 
noble thirst of virtuous proficiency,-»-to what purpose 
but to provide that the object of the appetite may never 
be exhausted by gradual attainment, hast ihou imparted 
to thy creature's mind the idea of thine own attribute of 
perfect uncreated goodness ? 
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But man, alas ! hath abused thy gifts ; and the things 
that should have been for his peace are become to him 
an occasion of falling. Unmindful df the heigt)| of gloiy^ 
to which he might attain, he has set his affections upon 
earthly things. The first command, which was imposed 
that he mig^t form himself to the useful habit c£ implicit 
obedience to his Maker's will, a slight temptation — ^the 
£dr show and fragrance of the forbidden fn^it, moved 
him to transgress. From that fatal hour, error hath 
seized his understanding, appetite perverts his will, and 
the power of habit,' intended for the infinite exaltation 
of his nature, operates to his ruin. 

Man hath been false to himself; but his Maker's love 
hath not forsaken him. By early promises of mercy, by 
Moses and the prophets, and at last by his Son, God 
calls his fallen creature to repentance. He hath pro- 
vided an atonement for past guilt. He promises the 
effectual aids of his Holy Spirit, to counteract |^ power 
of perverted habit, to restore light to the darkened un- 
derstanding, to tame the fury of inflamed appetite, to 
purify the soiled imagination, and to foil the grand De- 
ceiver in every new attempt. He calls us to use our best 
diligence to improve under these advantages ; and it is 
promised to the faithful and sincere, thai by the perpetual 
operation of the Holy Spirit on their minds, and by an 
alteration which at the general resurrection shall take 
place in the constitution of the body, they shall be pro- 
moted to a degree of perfection, which by the strength 
that naturally remains in man in his corrupted state, 
they never could attain. They shall b% raised above 
tl# power of temptation, and placed in a condition of 
happiness not inferior to that which by God's original 
appointment might have corresponded wjjh the improve- 
ment of their moral state, had that improvement been 
their own attainment, by a gradual progress from the 
first state of innocence. That the devout and well-dis- 
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po^d are thus by God's ppwer made perfect, is the free 
gift of God in Christ — the e&ct of undeser\'ed mercy, 
exercised in consideration of Christ's intercession and 
atonement. Thus it is that fallen man is in Christ Jesus 
** created anew unto those good works which God had 
before ordained that we should walk iii them." His lost 
capacity of improvement is restored, and the great career 
of virtue is again before him. What, then, is the per- 
fection of man, in this state of redemption, but that 
which might have been Adam's perfection in paradise ? 
— a desire of moral improvement, duly proportioned to 
his natural capacity of improving ; and, for that purpose 
expanding without limit, as he rises in the knowledge of 
what is good, and gathers strength in the practical habits 
of n. s 

Thus, you see, the proper goodness of man consists 
in gradual improvement: and the desire of improve- 
ment, to be truly perfective of his character, and to 
keep pace with the growth of his moral capacities, must 
be boundless in its energies, or capable of an infinite 
enlargement. 

Another property requisite in this desire of improve- 
ment, to give it its perfective quality, is that it should 
be disinterested. Virtue must be desired for its own 
sake, — not as subservient to any farther end, or as the 
means of any greater good. It has been thought an ob- 
jection to the morality of the Christian system, that as 
it teaches men to shun vice on account of impending 
punishments, and to cultivate virtuous habits in the hope 
of annexed rewards, that therefore the virtue which it 
afiects to teach it teaohes not, teaching it upon mean and 
selfish motives. The objection perhaps may claim a 
hearing,, because it is founded on principles which the 
true Christian will of all men be the last to controvert, 
— ^namely, that good actions, if they arise from any 
other motive than the pure love of doing good, or, which 
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is the same thing, from the pu|re desire of pleasins God, 
lose all pretension to intrinsic worth and merit. God 
himself is good, by the complacency which his perfect 
nature finds in exertions of power to the purposes of 
goodness; arid men are no otherwise good than as they 
delight in virtuous actions from the bare apprehenaicxi 
that they are good, without any selfish views to advan- 
tageous consequences. He that denies these principlea 
confounds the dbtinct ideas of the useful and the fair, 
and leaves nothing remaining of genuine virtue but an 
empty name. But o\xt answer to the adversary is, that 
these are the principles of Christianity itself; for Sc 
Paul himself places the perfection of the Christian cha- 
racter in that quality of disinterested virtue which some 
have injuriously supposed cannot belong to it. It majr 
seem, perhaps, that the strictness and purity of the pre- 
cepts of Christianity rather heighten the objection than 
remove it; that the objection, rightly understood, is 
this, — ^that the Christian system is at variance with itself, 
its precepts exacting a perfection of which the belief of 
its doctrines must necessarily preclude the attainment ; 
for how is it possible that a love of virtue and religion 
should be disinterested, which, in its most improved 
state, is confessedly accompanied with the expectation 
of an infinite reward ? A little attention to the nature 
of the Christian's hope — to the extent of his knowledge 
of the reward he seeks, will solve this difficulty. It will 
appear, that the Christian's desire of that happiness 
which the gospel promises to the virtuous in a future 
life, that the desire of this happiness, and the pure love 
of virtue for its own sake, paradoxical as the assertion 
may at first seem, are inseparably connected : for the 
truth is, that the Christian's love of virtue does not arise 
from a previous desire of the reward; but his desire of 
tlie reward arises from a previous love of virtue. Ob- 
serve that I do not speak of any love of virtue previous 
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to his conversi<A to Christianity : but I affirm that the 
first and immediate effect of his conversion is to inspire 
him with the genuine love of virtue and religion ; and 
that his desire of the reward is a secondary an^ subor- 
dinate efiect— -a consequence of the love of virtue pre- 
viously formed in him : for, of the nature of the reward 
it promises, what does the gospel discover to us more 
than this, — ^that it shall be great and endless, and adapted 
to the intellectual endowments and moral qualities of the 
human soul in a state of high improvement ? — and, from 
this general view of it, as the proper condition of the 
virtuous, it becomes the object of the Christian's desire 
and his hope. ^^ It doth not yet appear," saith St. John, 
*' what we shall be : but we know that when he shall 
appear (t. e. when Christ snail appear) we shall be like 
him ; for we shall see him as he is." This, you see, is 
our hope,— ^to be made like to Christ our Saviour, in 
the blessed day of his appearance : and *^ he that hath 
this hope in him" — this general hope of being trans' 
formed into the likeness of his glorified Lord, of whose 
glory, which, as he hath not seen, he hath no distinct 
and adequate conception — '* purifies himself, as he is 
pure." Of the particular enjoyments in which his fu- 
ture happiness will consist, the Christian is ignorant. 
The gospel describes them by images only and allu- 
sions, which lead only to this general notion, that they 
will be such as to giv^e entire satisfaction to all desires of 
a virtuous soul. Pur opinion of their value is founded 
on a sense of the-^xcellence of virtue, and on faith in 
God as the protector of the virtuous. The Christian 
gives a preference to that particular kind of happiness to 
which a life of virtue and religion leads, in the general 
persuasion, that of all possible happiness t/iat must be 
the greatest which so good a being as God hath annexed 
to so excellent a thing in die creature as the shadow 
of his ©wn perfections. But the mind, to be suscep- 
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tible of this persuasion, must be previously possessed 
with an esteem and love of virtue, and with just appre* 
hensions of God's perfections : and the desire of the 
reward ^an never divest the mind of that disinterested 
love of God and goodness on which it is itself founded ; 
nor can it assume the relation of a cause to that of wtuch 
it is itself the effect. It. appears, therefore, that the 
Christian's love of goodness — ^his desire of virtuous at- 
tainments, is, in the strict and literal meaning of the 
word, disinterested, notwithstanding the magnitude of 
the reward which is the object of his hc^. The mag^ 
nitude of that reward is an object of faith, not of sense 
or knowledge ; and it is commended to his faith, by his 
just sense of the importance of the attainments to which 
it is promised. 

If any one^'imagines he can be actuated by principles 
more disinterested than these, he forgets that he is a 
man and not a god. Happiness must be a constant ob- 
ject of desire and pursuit to every intelligent being, — 
that is, to every being, who, besides the actual per- 
ception of present pleasure and present pain, hath the 
power of forming general ideas of happiness and misery 
as distinct states arising from different causes. Every 
being that hath this degree of intelligence is under the 
government of final causes; and the advancement of 
his own happiness, if it be not already entire and se- 
cure, must be an end. It is impossible, therefore, that 
any rational agent, unless he be either sufficient to his 
own happiness, which is the prerogative of God, or 
hath some certain assurance that his condition will not 
be altered 'for the worse, which will hereafter be the 
glorious privilege of the saints who overcome, — but 
without this prerogative or this privilege, it is impos- 
sible that any rational being should be altogetlier uncon- 
cerned about the consequences of his moral conduct^ 
as they may affect his own condition. In the piv^sent 
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life, the advantages are not on the side of virtue: all 
comesf alike to all — '^ to him that sacrificeth and him 
that sacrificeth not — to him that sweareth and to him 
that feareth an oath:" and if a constitution of things 
were to continue for ever, in which virtue should labour 
under disadvantages, man might still have the virtue to 
regret that virtue was not made for him ; but discretion 

m 

must be his ruling principle ; and discretion, in this state 
of things, could propose no end but immediate pleasure 
and present interest. The gospel, extending our views 
to a future period of existence, delivers the believer 
from the uneasy apprehension that interest and duty 
may possibly be at variance. It delivers him from that 
distrust of Providence, whicli the present face of things, 
without some certain prospect of futurity, would be too 
apt to create j and sets him at liberty to pursue virtue, 
with all that ardour of affection which its native worth 
may claim, and gratitude to God his Maker and Re- 
deemer may excite. 

It is true, the alternative which the gospel holds out is 
endless happiness in heaven or endless suffering in hell ; 
and the view of this alternative may well be supposed to 
operate to a certain degree on base and sordid minds, — 
on those who, without any Sense of virtue, or any pre- 
terence of its proper enjoyments as naturally the greatest 
good, make no other choice of heaven than as the least 
of two great evils. To be deprived of sensual gratifi- 
cations, they hold to be an evil of no moderate size, to 
which they must submit in heavenj but yet they con- 
ceive of this absence of pleasure as more tolerable than 
jiositive torment, which tliey justly apprehend those 
who are excluded from heaven must undergo in the 
place of punishment. On minds thus depraved, the view 
of the alternative of endless happiness or endlesis misery 
Avns intt'nded to operate ; ^id it is an argument of Godfe 
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wonderful mercy, that he has been pleased to display 
such prosi)ects of futurity as may affect the hunian mind 
in Its most corrupt and hardened state, — ^that men in 
thb unworthy state, in this state of enmity with God, 
are yet the objects of his care and pity, — ^that ** he 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but that the sinner 
shnuld turn from his way and live." But, to ima^nc 
that any one whom the warnings of the gospel may no 
otherwise affect dian with the dread of the punishment 
of sin, — that any one in whom they may \vork only a 
neluctant clioice of heaven as eligible only in comparison 
with a state of torment, does, merely in those feelings, 
or by a certain pusillanimity in vice, which is the most 
those feelings can affect, satisfy the duties of the Chris- 
tian calling, — to imagine this, is a strange misconcep- 
tion of the whole scheme of Christianity. The utmost 
good to be expected from the principle of fear is, that it 
may induce a state of mind in which better principles 
may take effect. It may bring the sinner to hesitate be- 
tween self-denial here \nth heaven in reversion, and gra- 
tification here with future sufferings. In this state of 
ambiguity, the mind deliberates: while the mind deli- 
berates, ai^)etite and passion intermit : while diey inter- 
mit, conscience and reason energize. Conscience con- 
ceives the idea of the moral good : reason contemplates 
the new and lovely image with delight ; she becomes the 
willing pupil of religion ; she learns to discern in each 
created thing the print of sovereign goodness, and in tho 
attributes of God descries its first and perfect form.^ 
New views and new desires occupy the soul. Virtue is 
understood to be the resemblance of God: his resem- 
blance is coveted, as tlic highest attainment : heaven is 
desired, as die condition of those who resemble him ; and 
the intoxicating cup of pleasure is refused, — not that tlit 
norta! pnhv.e might not find it sv/eet, but Ix^cause vice 
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presents it When the habit of the mind is formed to 
these views ibd these sentiments, then, and not before, 
the Christian character, in the judgment of St. Paul, is 
perfect; and the perfective quality of this disposition 
of the mind lies principally in this circumstance, that 
it is a disinterested love of virtue and religion as the 
.;, chief object. The disposition is not the less valuable 
nor the less good, when it is once formed, because it is 
the last stage of a gradual progress of the mind which 
may too often perhaps begin in nothing better than a 
sense of guilt and a just fear of punishment. The 
sweetness of the ripened fruit is not the less delicious 
for the austerity of its cruder state : nor is this Christian 
righteousness to be despised, if, amid the various temp- 
tations of the world, a sense of the danger, as well as 
the turpitude of a life of sin, should be necessary not 
only to its beginning but to its permanency. The 
whole of our present life is but the childhood of our 
existence: and children are not to be trained to the 
wisdom and virtues of men without more or less of a 
compulsive discipline ; at the same time that perfection 
must be confessed to consist in that pure love of God 
and of his law which casteth out fear. 

We have now seen, that the perfective quality which 
the apostle ascribes to the Christian's desire of im- 
provement consists much in these two properties, — 
that it is boundless in its energies, and disinterested 
in its object. A third renders it complete; which is 
this,— that this appetite of the mind (for such it may 
be called, although insatiable, and, in the strictest sense 
of the word, disinterested) is nevertheless rational ; in- 
asmuch as its origin is entirely in the understanding, 
and personal good, though not its object, is rendered by 
the appointment of Providence, and by the promises of 
the gospel, its certain consequence. Upon the whole, 
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it appears that the perfection of the Christiaa character, 
as it is described by the apostle, consists%i tfiat which 
is the natural perfection of the tian, — in a principle 
which brings eveiy thought and desire of the mind into 
an entire subjection to the will of God, rendering a reli- 
gious course of life a matter of choice no less than of 
duty and interest 



SERMON XXIX. 



Daniel iv. 17. 

7%tf matter is by the decree of the fTatcherSy and the 
demand by the word qf the Holy Ones.; to the intent 
that the living may know that the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdom qf men, and giveth it to xvhomsoever he 
Toill, and setteth up over it the basest qf men^* 

1 HE matter which the text refers to the " decree of 
the Watchers," and " the demand of ^e Holy Ones," 
is the judgment which, after no long time, was about to 
fall upon Nebuchadnezzar, the great king of whom we 
read so much in history, sacred and profane. His con- 
quest of the Jemsh nation, though a great event in the 
history of the church, was but a small part of this prince's 
story. The kingdom pf Babylon came to him by inhe- 
ritance from his father. Upon hb accession, he made 
himself master of all the rest of the Assyrian empire ; and 
to these vast dominions he added, by a long series of 
wars pf unparalleled success, the whole of that immense 
track of country which extends from the banks of the 
Euphrates westward to the sea-coasts of Palestine and 
Phoenicia and the border of Eg\pt. Nor was he more 
renowned in war than justly admired in peace, for public 



* Preiebed in the Catbedral Chnrch oT St Asaph, on Thursday, December 5, 
1805; being the day of paUie thanktgiTing for the victory obtained Yty Admiral 
Lord Viteount Neboo, over the combined fleets of France and Spain, off Cap^ 
Trafalgar. 
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works oi' the highest utility and magnificence. To lum 
the famous city of Babylon owed whatever it possessed 
of strength, of beauty, or convenience,— ^its solid walls 
with their hundred gates, immense in circuit, height, 
and thickness — its stately temple and its proud palace, 
with tlie hanging gardens— ^its regular streets -and s[ia- 
cious squares — ^the embankments, which confined the 
river — ^the canals, which carried off the floods — and the 
vast reservoir, which in seasons of drought (for to the 
vicissitudes of immoderate rains and drought the climate 
was liable) supplied the city and the adjacent country 
with water. In a wcxd, for the extent of his dominicxi, 
and the great revenues it supplied — for his unrivalled 
success in war — for the magnificence and splendour of 
his court — and for his stu[>endous works and improve- 
ments at Rabj'lon, he was the greatest monarch, not 
only of liis own times, but incomparably the greatest 
the world had ever seen, without exception even of 
those whose names are remembered as the first civiii- 
T.QTs of mankind — the Eg>'plian Sesostris and tlie Indian 
Bacchus. But great as this prince's talents and endow- 
ments must have been, his uninterrupted and unexam- 
pled prosperity was too much for die digestion of his 
mind. His heart grew vain in the contemplation of his 
^frandeur: he forgot that he was a man; and he aflected 
diviiie honours. His impious pride received indeed a 
cheek, by tl^c miraculous deliverance of the three faith- 
ful Jews from the furniiec to \vhich they had been con- 
demned. His niirtd at first was much affected by the 
mirae!e; but the impression in time wore off, and the 
intoxication of power and prosperity returned upon him. 
God was therefore pleased to humble him, and to make 
him an example to the world and to himself, of the 
frailty of all human power — the instability of all human 
5reatness. I say, an example to the world and to him- 
elf; for it is very rcmarkaf)le, that the king's own con- 
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version was in part an object of the judgment inflicted 
upon him : and, notwithstanding what has been said to 
the contrary, upon no ground Kt all, by a foreign com- 
mentator of great name, it is evident, from the sacred 
history, that object was accomplished ; and it was in 
order to the accomplishment of' it that the king had 
warning of the impending visitation in a dream. That 
a dispensation of judgment should be tempered with 
such signal mercy to a heatlien prince, not, like Cyrus, 
eminent for his virtues, however distinguished by his 
talents, is perhaps in some degree to be put to the ac- 
count of the favour he showed to many of the Jews his 
captives, and in particular to his constant patronage of 
the prophet Daniel. At a time when there was nothing 
in his situation to fill his mind with gloomy thoughts, 
^' for he was at rest in his house, and flourishing in his 
palace," he saw in a dream a tree strong and flourishing: 
its summit pierced the clouds, and its branches over- 
shadowed the whole extent of his vast dominions : it 
was laden with fruit, and luxuriant in its foliage: the 
cattle reposed in its shade, and the fowls of the air 
lodged in its branches; and multitudes partook of its 
delicious fruit. But the king saw a celestial being, a 
Watcher and a Holy One, come down from heaven ; 
and heard him give order with a loud voice, that the 
tree should be hewn down, its branches lopped ofl*, and 
its fruit scattered, and nothing left of it but " the stump 
of its roots in the earth," which was to be secured, how- 
ever, with a " band of iron and brass, in the tender 
grass of the field." Words of menace follow, v/hich 
arc applicable only to a man, and plainly sho\v^ that the 
whole vision was typical of some dreadful calumity, to 
fall for a time, but for a time only, on some one of thtr 
sons of men. 

The interpretation of this dream was beyond the skill 
of all the wise- men of the kinq^dom. Dnr.icl was cj>1!-: jI. 
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who, by the interpretation of a former dreain, >irhich 
had been too hard for the Chaldeans and the Magi, and 
for the professed diviners of all denominations, had ac- 
quired great credit and favour with the king ; and before 
this time had been promoted to the highest offices in the 
state, and, amongst others, to that of president of the 
college of the Magi. Daniel told the king, that the tree 
which he had seen so strong and flourishing was him- 
self, — that the hewing down of the tree was a dreadful 
calamity that should befal him, and continue till he 
should be brought to know '* that the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will." 

Strange as it must seem, notwithstanding Daniel's 
weight and credit with the king — ^notwithstanding the 
consternation of mind into which the dream had thrown 
him, this warning had no permanent effect. He was 
not cured of his overweening pride and vanity, till he 
was overtaken by the threatened judgment. " At the 
end of twelve mondis, he was walking in tlie palace of 
the kingdom of Babylon," — ^probably on the flat roof of 
the building, or perhaps on one of the highest terraces 
of the hanging gardens, where the whole city would lie 
in prospect before him ; and he said, in the exultation of 
his heart, " Is not this great Babylon, which I have built 
for the seat of empire, by the might of my power, and 
for the honour of my majesty ?" The words had scarcely- 
passed his lips, when " the might of his power and the 
honour of his majesty" departed from him. The same 
\oice which in the dream had predicted the judgment, 
J low denounced the impending execution ; and the voice 
had no sooner ceased to speak than the thing was done* 

This is " the matter," — this judgment, thus predicted 
and thus executed, is the matter which tlie text refers to 
" the decree of the Watchers" and " the word of the 
Holy Ones." " The matter is by the decree of the 
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Watchers, and the requisition is by the word of the 
Holy Ones;'^ and the intent of the matter is to give 
mankind a proof, in the fall and restoration of this 
mighty monarch, that tlie fortunes of kings and empires 
are in the hand of God,— that his providence perpetually 
interposes in the aflairs of men, distributing crowns and 
sceptres, always for the good of the faithful primarily, 
ultimately of his whole creation, but according to" his 
wiU. 

To apprehend rightly how the judgment upon Nebu- 
chadnezzar, originating, as it b represented in the text, 
in the " decree of the Watchers, and in the word of the 
Holy Ones," affords an instance of the immediate inter- 
ference of God's providence in the a&irs of men, it is 
very necessary that the text should be better than it ge* 
nerally has been hitherto understood : and the text never 
can be rightly understood, until we ascertain who they 
are, and to what class qf beings they belong, who are 
called " the Watchers" and " the Holy Ones ;" for, ac- 
cording as these terms are difierently expounded, the 
text will lead to very different, indeed to (^posifb con- 
clusions, — ^to true conclusions, if these terms are rightly 
understood — ^to most false and dangerous conclusions, if 
they are ill interpreted. 

I am ashamed to say, that if you consult very pious 
and very learned commentators, jusdy esteemed for their 
illustrations of the Bible generally, you will be told these 
" Watchers" and " Holy Ones" are angels,—- principal 
angels, of a very high order, they are pleased to say, 
such as are in \:onstant attendance upon the throne of 
God. And so much skill have some of these good and 
learned men afiected in the heraldry of angels, that they 
pretend to distinguish the different rank of the different 
denominations. The " Watchers," they say, are of the 
highest rank ; the ** Holy Ones," very high in rank, but 
inferior to the " Watchers:" and th^; angels ar^ intrQ- 
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duced upon this occasion, they say, in allusion to the 
proceedings of earthly princes, who publish their decrees 
with the advice of their chief ministers* 

This interpretation of these words is founded upon a 
notion which got ground in the Christian church many 
ages since, and unfortunately is not yet exploded ; namely^ 
that God's government of this lower world is carried on 
by the adminbtration of the holy angels, that the diflG^* 
ent orders (and those who broached this doctrine could 
tell us exacdy how many orders there are, and how 
many angels in each order) — that the different orders 
have their different departments in government assigned 
to them : some, constandy attending in the presence of 
God, form his cabinet council ; others are his provincial 
governors ; every kingdom in the world having its ap- 
pointed guardian angel, to whose management it is in- 
trusted : others again are supposed to have the chai^Q 
and custody of individuals. This system is in truth* 
nothing better than the Pagan polythebm, somewhat 
disguised and qualified ; for, in the Pagan system, every 
nation had its tutelar deity, all subordinate to Jupiter, 
the sire of gods and men. Some of those prodigies of 
ignorance and folly, the rabbin of the Jews who lived 
since the dispersion of tlie nation, thought all would be 
well if for tutelar deities they substituted tutelar an- 
gels. From this substitution the system which I -have 
described arose ; and from the Jews, the Chrisdans, with 
other fooleries, adopted it. But, by whatever name 
these deputy gods be called, — whether you call them 
gods, or demigods, or daemons, or genit, or heroes^ or 
angels, — the difference is only in the name ; the thing in 
substance is the same : they still are deputies, invested 
with a subordinate, indeed, but with an high authority, 
in the exercise of which they are much at liberty, and 
at their own discretion. If this opinion were true, it 
would be difficult to show that the heathen were much 
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to blame in the worship which they rendered to them. 
The officers of any great king are entitled to homage and 
re^)ect in prcqxntion to the authority committed to 
them ; and the grant of the power is a legal tide to such 
respect. These officers, therefore, of the greatest of kings, 
will be entided to the greatest reverence ; and as the go- 
vernor of a distant province will, in many cases, be 
more an object of awe and veneration to the inhabitants 
than the monarch himself, with whom they have no im- 
mediate connection, so the tutelar deity or angel will, 
with those who are put under him, supersede the Lord 
of all : and the heathen, who worshipped those who 
were supposed to have the power over them, were cer- 
tainly mcM^ consistent with themselves than they who 
acknowledging the power withhold the worship. 

So nearly allied to idolatry — or rather so much the 
same thing with polytheism, is this notion of the admi- 
nistration of God's government by the authority of an- 
gels. And surely it is strange, that, in this age of light 
and learning, Protestant divines should be heard to say 
that *^ diis doctrine seems to be countenanced by several 
passages of Scripture." 

That the holy angels are often employed by God, in 
his government of this sublunary world, is indeed clearly 
to be proved by holy writ : that they have powers over 
the matter of the universe, analogous to the powers over 
it which men possess, greater in extent, but still limited, 
is a thing which might reasonably be supposed, if it 
were not declared; but it seems to be confirmed by 
many passages of holy writ, from which it seems also 
evident that they are occasionally, for certain specific 
purposes, commissioned to exercise those powers to a 
prescribed extent. That the evil angels'possessed before 
their fall the like powers, which they are still occasion- 
ally permitted to exercise for the punishment of wicked 
nadons, seems ;^lso evident. That they have a power 
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over the human sensory (which is part of the material 
universe), which thejr are occasionally permitted to ex- 
ercise, by means of which they may inflict diseases, 
suggest evil thoughts, and be the instruments of tempta- 
tions, must also be admitted. But all thb amounts not 
to any thing of a discretional authority placed in the 
hands of tutelar angels, or to an authority to advise the 
Lord God with respect to the measures of his govern- 
ment. Confidently I deny that a single text is to be 
found in holy writ, which, rightly understood, gives die 
least countenance to the abominable doctrine of such a 
participation of the holy angels in God's government of 
the world. 

In what manner, then, it may be asked, are the holy 
angels made at all subservient to the purposes of God's 
government ?-— This question is answered by St. Paul, 
in his epistie to the Hebrews, in the last verse of the 
first chapter : and this is the only passage in the whcde 
Bible in which we have any thing explicit upon the 
office and employment of angels. ^^ Are they not all,'' 
saith he, ** ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them that shall be heirs of salvation ?" They are all, 
however high in rank and order,*— they are all nothing 
more than ^' ministering spirits," or literally, ^^ serving 
spirits;" not invested with authority of their own, but 
** sent forth"---occasionally sent forth to do such service 
as may be required of them, ^^ for them that shall be 
heirs of salvation." This text is the conclusion of the 
comparison which the apostle institutes between the Son 
of God and the holy angels, in order to prove the great 
superiority in rank and nature of the Son : and the most 
that can be made of angels is, that they are servants, 
occasionally employed by the Most High God to do his 
errands for die elect. 

An accurate discussion of all the passages of Scripture 
which have been supposed to favour tlie contrary opi. 
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nion, would much exceed the just limits of this dis- 
course : I shall only say of them generally, that they are 
all abused texts, wrested to a sense which never would 
have been dreamed of in any one of them, had not the 
opinion of the government of angels previously taken 
bold of the minds of too many of the learned. In the 
consideration of particular texts so misinterpreted, I 
shall confine myself to such as occur in the prophet 
Daniel, from whose writings this monstrous doctrine 
has been supposed to have received great support ; and 
of these I shall consider my text last of all. 

In the prophet Daniel, we read of the angel Gabriel 
by name, who, together with others unnamed, is cm- 
ployed to exhibit visions typical of future events to the 
prophet, and to expound them to him : but there is no- 
thing in this employment of Gabriel and his associates 
which has the most remote connection with the supposed 
office of guardian angels either of nations and states, or 
of individuals. 

We read of another personage superior to Gabriel, 
who is named Michael. This personage is superior to 
Gabriel, Yor he comes to help him in the greatest diffi- 
culties ; and Gabriel^ the servant of the Most High God 
dedares that this Michael is the only supporter he has. 
This is well to be noted. Gabriel, one of God's minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth, as such spirits are used to be» 
to minister for the elect people of God, has no supporter 
in this business but Michael. This great personage has 
been long distinguished in our calendars by the title of 
*^ Michael the archangel." It has been for a long time a 
fJEishion in the church to speak very frequendy and fa- 
miliarly of archangels, as if tliey were an order of beings 
with which we are perfectly well acquainted. Some 
say there are seven of them. Upon what solid ground 
that assertion stands, I know not: but this I know^ that 
the word " archangel" is not to be found in any one 
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passage of the Old Testament. In the New Testament, 
Ae word occurs twice, and only twice. One of tlie two 
passages is in the first epistle to the Thessalonians, where 
the apostle, among the circumstances of the pomp of 
our Lord's descent from heaven, to the final judgment, 
mentions " the voice of the archangel." The other pas- 
sage is in the epistle of St. Jude, where the tide of arch- 
angel is coupled with the name of Michael — ^' Michael 
the archangel.'^ This passage is so remarkablsr obscure, 
that I shall not attempt to draw any conclusion from it 
but this, which manifesdy follows, be the particular 
sense ci the passage what it may : since this is one of 
two texts in which alone the word " archangel'' is found 
in the whole Bible,— -since in this one text only the title 
of archangel is coupled with any name,— and since the 
name with which it is here coupled is Michael, it fol- 
lows undeniably that the archangel Michael is the only 
archangel of whom we know any thing from holy writ. 
It cannot be proved from holy writ — and if not from holy 
Avrit, it cannot be proved at all, that any archangel exists 
but the one archangel Michael ; and this one archangd 
Michael is unquestionably the Michael of the book of 
Daniel. 

I must observe, by the way, with respect to the im- 
port of the title of archangel, that the word, by its ety- 
mology, clearly implies a superiority of rank and au- 
thority in the person to whom it is an>licd. It implies a 
command over angels ; and this is all that the word of 
necessity implies. But it follo^v^ not, by any sound 
rule of argument, that because no other superiority than 
that of rank and authority is implied in the title, no 
other belongs to the person distinguished by the title, 
and that he is in all other respects a mere angel. Since 
wc admit various orders of intelligent beings, it is evi- 
dent that a being liighly above the angdic order may 
command angels. 
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To ascertain, if we can, to what order of beings the 
archangel Michael may belong, let us see how he is 
described by the prophet Daniel, who never describes 
him by that tide ; and what action is attributed to him 
in the book of Daniel, and in another book, in which 
he bears a very principal part. 

Now Daniel calls him ^^ one of the chief princes," or 
** one of the capital princes,'^ or ^^ one of the princes that 
are at the head of all :" for this I maintain to be the full and 
not more than the full import of the Hebrew words. Now, 
since we are clearly got above the earth, into the order of 
celestials, who are the (Minces that 2s^ firsts or at the head 
f^ all? — are they any other than the Three Persons in 
die Godhead ? Michael therefore is one of them ; but 
which of them ? This is not left in doubt. Gabriel, 
speaking of him to Daniel, calls him *' Michael your 
jftince," and ^^ the great prince which standeth for the 
children of thy people ;'' that is, not for the nation of 
the Jews in i)articular, but for the children, the spiritual 
children of that holy seed the elect people of God,— a 
description which applies particularly to the Son of God, 
and to no one else. And in perfect consistence with 
this description of Michael in the book of Daniel, is the 
action assigned to him in the Apocalypse, in which we 
find him fighting with the Old Serpent, the deceiver of 
the world, and victorious in the combat. That combat 
who was to maintam, — in that combat who was to be 
victorious, but the seed of the woman ? From all this 
it b evident, that Michael is a name for our Lord him- 
self, in his particular character of the champion of his 
faithful people, against the violence of the apostate fac- 
tion and the wiles of the Devil. In thb point I have 
the good fortune to have a host of the learned on my 
side^ and the thing will be fiuther evident from what b 
yet to come. 

We have as yet had but poor success in oor sooroh 
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far guardian angels, or f9r angels of the cabinet, in the 
book of Daniel ; but tl^ere are a sort of persons men- 
tioned in it whom we |^ve not yet considered, — ^namely, 
those who are called *' the princes of Persia and of 
Graecia." As these princes personally oppose the angel 
Gabriel, and Michael his suppcHter, I can hardly agree 
with those who have taken them for princes in the literal 
acceptation of the word, — that is, for men reigning iii 
those countries. But if that interpretation could be 
established, these princes would not be angels of any 
sort ; and my present argument would have no concern 
iinth them. If tliey are beings of the angelic onkr, they 
must be evil angels ; for good angels would not oppose 
and resist the great prince Michael, and his angel Ga- 
briel. If they were evil angels, they could not be tutelar 
angels of Persia and of Grscia req;)ectively, or of any 
other country. But to come directly to the point : since 
they fight with Michael, to those who are conversant 
with the prophetic style, and have observed the unifor- 
mity of its images, it will seem highly probable that the 
angels which fight with Michael in the book of Daniel 
are of the same sort with those who fight with Michael, 
under tlie banners of the Devil, in the twelfth chapter 
of the Apocalypse. " There was war in heaven. Mi- 
chael and his angels fought with the Dragon ; and the 
Dragon fought and his angels." The vision of the war 
in heaven, in the Apocalypse, represents the vehement 
struggles between Christianity and the old idolatry in 
the first ages of the gospel. The angels of the two op- 
posite armies represent two opposite parties in the Ro- 
man state, at the time which the vision more particularly 
regards. Michaels angels are the party which espoused 
the side of the Christian religion, the friends of which 
had for many years been numerous, and became ;very 
powerful under Constantine the Great, the first Chris- 
tian emperor : the Dragon's angels are the party which 
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endtavbured to support the old idolatrj'. And, in Gon- 
formity with this imagery of the Apocalypse, the princes 
of Persia, in the book of Daniel, are to be understood, 
I think, of a party in the Persian state which opposed the 
return of the captive Jews, first after the death of Cyrus, 
and again after the death of Darius Hystaspes. And the 
prince of Graecia is to be understood of a party in the 
Greek empire which persecuted the Jewish religion after 
the death of Alexander the Greats particularly in the 
Greek kingdom of Syria. 

We have now considered all the angels and supposed 
angels of the book of Daniel, except the personages in 
my text; and we have foiind as yet no tutelar angel of 
any province or kingdom — no member of any celestial 
senate or privy council. Indeed, ^vith respect to the 
latter notion of angels of the presence, although it has 
often been assumed in exposition of some passages in 
Daniel, the confirmation of it has never been attempted, 
to the best of my recollection, by reference to that book. 
Its advocates have chiefly relied on Micaiah's vision, re- 
lated in the twenty -second chapter of the first book of 
Kings; in which, they say, Jehovah is represented as 
sitting in council with his angels, and advising widi them 
upon measures. But, if you read the account of this 
vision in the Bible, you will find that this is. not an ac- 
curate recital of it. '" Micaiah saw Jehovah sitting on 
his throne, and all the host of heaven standing by him, 
on his right hand and on his left." Observe, the hea- 
venly host are not in the attitude of counsellors, sitting; 
they are standings in the attitude of servants, ready to re- 
ceive commands, and to be sent forth each upon his 
proper errand. *' And Jehovah said — Who shall per- 
suade Ahab that he may go up and fall at Ramoth Gi- 
lead ?" Here is no consultation : no advice is asked or 
given. The only question asked is — Who, of the whote 
multitude assembled, will undertake a particuhr service? 
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The answers were various. ^^ Some spake on this msau 
ner, and some on that;" none, as it should seem, show* 
ing any readiness for the business, till one, more forwani 
than the rest, presented himself before the throne, and 
sai4 — " I will persuade him." He is asked, by way of 
trial of his qualifications, '' How?" He gives a satis&c- 
tory answer ; and, being both ready for the business and 
found equal to it, is sent forth. If this can be called a 
consultation, it is certainly no such consultation as a 
great monarch holds with his prime ministers, but such 
as a military commander might hold with privates in the- 
ranks. 

Having thus disposed, I think, of all the passages in 
the book of Daniel which mention beings of the angelic 
or of a superior order, except my text, I can now pro- 
ceed to the exposition of tliat, upon very safe and certain 
grounds. 

Among those who understand the titles of " Watchers*' 
and " Holy Ones" of angelic beings, it is not quite agreed 
whether they are angels of the cabinet, or the provincial 
governors — the tutelar angels, to whom these appella- 
tions belong. The majority, I think, are for the fonner. 
But it is agreed by all, that they must be principal angels 
— angels of the highest orders ; which, if they are angels 
at all, must certainly be supposed : for it is to be <^- 
served, that it is not the mere execution of the judgment 
upon Nebuchadnezzar, but the decree itself, which is 
ascribed to them. The whole matter originated in their 
decree ; and at their command the decree was executed. 
" The Holy Ones" are not said to hew down the tree, 
but to give command for the hewing of it down. Of 
how high order, indeed, must these ** Watchers and 
Holy Ones" have been, on whose decrees the judgments 
of God himself are founded, and by whom the warrant 
for the execution is finally issued ? It is surprising thiit 
such men as Calvin among the Protestants of the Con- 
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lineAt^-— such as WeUs and the elder Lowth in our own 
church— ^-and such as Calmet in the Chuit:h of Rome, 
should not have their eyes open to the error and impiety 
indeed of such an exposition as this, which makes them 
angels ; especially when the learned Grotius, in the ex- 
traordinary manner in which he recommends it, had set 
SDTth its merits, as it should seem in the true light, when 
he says that it represents God as acting like a great mo- 
narch ** upon a decree of his senate, "-*-and when an* 
other of the most learned of its advocates imagines some- 
thing might pass in the celestial senate bearing some ana- 
logy to the forms of legislation used in the assemblies of 
the people at Rome, in the times of the republic. It 
might have been expected that the exposition would have 
needed no other confutation, in the judgment of men of 
piety and sober minds, than this fair statement of its 
principles by its ablest advocates. 

The plain truth is, and some learned men, though but 
few, have seen it, that these appellations, " Watchers" 
wd ^^ Holy Ones," denote the persons in the Godhead; 
the first describing them by the vigilance of their uni- 
versal providence, — the second, by the transcendant 
sanctity of their nature. The word rendered ^* Holy 
Ones" is so applied in other texts of Scripture, which 
make the sense of the other word coupled with it here 
indisputable. In perfect consistency with this exposi- 
tion, and with no other, we find, in the twenty-fourth 
verse, that this decree of the " Watchers" and the 
" Holy Ones" is the decree of the Most High God : 
and in a verse preceding my text, God, who in regard 
to the plurality of the persons, i3 afterwards described 



* Cfthrin, indeed, teems to Imve h«d tome tpprehention that thit expotition 
(which however he adopted) roaket too much of angels, and to have been em- 
barratted with the difficulty. He has recourse to an admirable expedient to get 
over it. He says the whole vision was accommodated to the capacity of a hea- 
then king, who had hut a confined knowledge of God, and could hot distingui-'lt 
bacween him and the aogeb. 
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by these two plural nouns, " Watchers" and *' Holy 
Ones,'' is, in regard to the unity of the essence, de- 
scribed by the same nouns in the singular number, 
" Watcher" and " Holy One." And this is a fiiller 
confirmation of the truth of this exposition : for God is 
the only being to whom the same name in the singular 
and in the plural may be indiscriminately applied ; and 
this change from the one number to the other, without 
any thing in the principles of language to account for it, 
is frequent, in speaking of God, in the Hebrew tongue, 
but unexampled in the case of any other being. 

The assertion, therefore, in my text is, that God had 
decreed to execute a signal judgment upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar for his pride and impiety, in order to prove, by 
the example of that mighty monarch, that " the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and givcth it to 
whomsoever he will, and setteth up over it the basest of 
men." To make the declaration the more solemn and 
striking, the terms in which it is conceived distincdy 
express that consent and concurrence of all the persons 
in the Trinity in the design and execution of this judg- 
ment, which must be understood indeed in every act of 
the Godhead. And in truth, we shall not find in his- 
tory a more awful example and monument of Provi- 
dence than the vicissitudes of Nebuchadnezzar's life 
afford. 

Raised gradually to the pinnacle of power and human 
glory, by a long train of those brilliant actions and sue- 
cesses which man is too apt to' ascribe entirely to him- 
self (the proximate causes being indeed in himself and 
in the instruments he uses, although Providence is al- 
ways the prime efficient), he was suddenly cast down 
from it, and, after a time, as suddenly restored, without 
any natural or human means. His humiliation was not 
the effect of any reverse of fortune, of any public dis* 
aster, or any mismanagement of the affairs of his empire. 
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At the expiration of a twelvemonth from his dream, the 
kinsy still at rest in his house and flourishing in his pa-* 
lace surveying his city, and exulting in the monuments 
of his own greatness which it presented to his eye, was 
smitten by an invisible hand. As the event stood un- 
connected with any known natund cause, it must have 
been beyond the ken of any foresight short of the Di- 
vine; and it follows incontestibly, that the prediction 
and the accomplishment of it were both from God. The 
king's restoration to power and grandeur had also been 
predicted ; and this took pkice at the predicted time, in- 
dependently of any natural cause, and without the use 
of any human means. And the evidence of these ex- 
traordinarj' occurrences — of the prediction, the fall, and 
the restoration — is perhaps the most undeniable of any 
thing that rests upon mere human testimony. The king 
himself, upon his recovery, published a manifesto in 
every part of his vast empire, giving an account of all 
which had befallen him, and in conclusion giving praise 
and honour to the King of heaven ;' acknowledging that 
" all his works are truth, and his ways judgment, and 
that those who walk in pride he is able to abase." The 
evidence of the whole fact, therefore, stands upon this 
public record of the Babylonian empire, which is pre- 
served verbatim in the fourth chapter of the book of 
Daniel, of which it makes indeed the whole. That 
chapter, therefore, is not Daniel's writing, but Nebu- 
chadnezzar's. 

Nothing can so^ much fortify the minds of the faithful 
against all alarm and consternation, — nothing so much 
maintain them in an unruffled composure of mind, amid 
all the tumults and concussions of the worid around 
them, as a deep conviction of the truth of the principle 
inculcated in my text, and confirmed by the acknow- 
ledgment of the royal penitent Nebuchadnezzar, " that 
the Most High ruleth in die kingdom of men." But as 
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this doctrine, so full of consolation to the godly, is liable 
to be perverted and abused by that sort of men wlip 
yntst the Scriptures to the destruction of themselves 
and others,-— notwithstanding that my discourse has al- 
ready run to a greater length than I intended, the present 
occasion demands of me to open the doctrine in some 
points more fully, and to apply it to the actual circum- 
stances of the world and of ourselves. 

It is the express assertion of the text, and the language 
indeed of all the Scriptures, that God governs the world 
according to his will ; — by which we must understand 
a will perfecdy independent, and unbiassed by any thing 
external ; yet not an arbitrary will, but a will directed 
by the governing perfections of the Divine intellect— ^y 
God's own goodness and wisdom : and as justice is in* 
eluded in the idea of goodness, it must be a mU go. 
vemed by God's justice. But God's justice, in its pre- 
sent dispensations, is a justice accommodated to our 
probationary state, — a justice which, making the ulti- 
mate happiness of those who shall finally be brought by 
the probationary discipline to love and fear God, its end, 
regards the sum-total and ultimate issue of things — ^not 
the comparative deserts of men at the present moment. 
To us, therefore, who see the present moment only, 
the government of the world will appear upon many oc- 
casions not conformable, in our judgments, formed upon 
limited and narrow views of things, to the maxims of 
distributive justice. We see power and prosperity not 
at all proportioned to merit ; for " the Most High, who 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, giveth it to whomsoever 
he will^ and sctteth up over it the basest of men," — men 
base by the turpitude of their wicked lives, more than 
by the obscurity of their original condition ; while good 
kings are divested of their hereditary dominions, de- 
throned, and murdered: insomuch, that if power and 
prosperity were sure marks of the favour of God for 
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those by whom they are possessed, the observation. cS* 
the poet, impious as it seems, would too oflen be ve- 
rified ; 

^ The conqueror is Heayen's favourite; but on earth, 
^ Ju9t men approve and honour more the vanquished :"* 

as at this moment tlie world beholds with wonder and 
dismay the low-bom usurper of a great monarch's throne, 
raised by the hand of Providence unquestionably, to an 
eminence of power and grandeur enjoyed by none since 
the subversion of the Roman empire ; — a man whose 
undaunted spirit and success in enterprise might throw 
a lustre over the meanest birth, while the profligacy of 
his private and the crimes of his public life would dis- 
grace the noblest When we see the imperial diadem 
circling this monster's brows, — while we confess the 
hand of God in his elevation, let us not be tempted to 
conclude from this, or other similar examples, that He 
who ruleth in the kingdom of men delights in such cha* 
racters, or that he is even indifferent to the virtues and 
vices of men. It is not for his own sake that such a 
man is raised from the dunghill on which he sprang, but 
for the good of God's faithful servants, who are the ob- 
jects of his constant care and love even at the time when 
they are suffering under the t)rrant's cruelty : for who 
can doubt that the seven brethren and their mother were 
the objects of God's love, and their persecutor Anti, 
ochus Epiphanes of his hate ? But such persons are 
raised up and permitted, to indulge their ferocious pas- 
sions, their ambition, their cruelty, and their revenge, 
as the instruments of God's judgments for the reforma-^ 
tion of his people; and when that purpose is answered, 
vengeance is executed upon them for their own crimer>* 
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Thus it was with the Syrian we have just menticuied^ 
and with that more ancient persecutor Sennacherib, and 
many more ; and so, we trust, it shall be with him who 
now " smiteth the people in his wrath, and ruleth the 
nations in his anger.'' When the nations of Europe 
shall break off their sins by righteousness, the Corsican 
" shall be persecuted with the fury of our avenging 
God, and none shall hinder." 

Again, if the thought that God ruleth the affairs of the 
world according to his will were always present to the 
minds of men, they would never be cast down beyond 
measure by any successes of an enemy, nor be unduly 
elated with their own. The will of God is a cause ever 
blended with and overruling other causes, of which it is 
impossible from any thing past to calculate the future 
operation: what is called the fortune of war, by this 
unseen and mysterious cause may be reversed in a 
moment. , . 

Hence again it follows, that men, persuaded upon good 
grounds of the justice of tlieir cause, should not be dis- 
couraged even by great failures in the beginning of the 
contest, nor by sudden turns of ill fortune in the pro- 
grcss of it. Upon such occasions, they should humble 
themselves before God, confess their sins, and depne- 

m 

cate hJs judgments : but they should not interpret every 
advantage gained by the enemy as a sign that the sen- 
tence of God is gone forth against themselves, and that 
they are already fallen not to rise again. When tlie tribe 
of Benjamin refused to give up " the children of Belial 
which were in Gibcah" to the just resentment of their 
countrymen, the other tribes confederatied, and with a 
great force made war upon them. The cause of the 
confederates was just. The war, on their part, was 
sanctioned by the voice of God himself; and it Avas in 
the counsel and decree of God that they should be ulti- 
mately victorious : yet, upon the attack of the town. 
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they were twice repulsed, with great slaughter. But 
thty were not driven to despair : they assembled them- 
selves before the house of God, and wept, and fasted. 
They received command to go out again the third day. 
They obeyed. They were victorious. Gt|beah was 
burned to the ground, and the guilty tribe of Benjamin 
was all but extirpated ; — an edifying example to all na- 
tions to put their trust in God in the most unpromising 
circumstances. 

Again, a firm belief in God's providence, overruling 
the fortunes of men and nations, will moderate our ex- 
cessive admiration of the virtues and talents of men, and 
particuUu'ly of the great achievements of bad men, which 
are always erroneously ascribed to their own *high en- 
dowments. Great virtues and great talents be^ng indeed 
the gifts of God, those on whom they arecoiiferred are 
justly entitled to respect and honour : but the Giver is 
not to be forgotten, — the centre and source of all per- 
fection, to whom thanks and praise are primarily due 
even for those benefits which are conveyed to us through 
his highly favoured servants. But when the brilliant 
successes of bad men are ascribed to themselves, and 
they are admired for those very actions in which they 
are the most criminal, it is a most dangerous error, and 
often fatal to the interests of mankind ; as in these very 
times, nothing has so much conduced to establish the 
power of the Corsican and multiply his successes, as the 
slavish fear of him which has seized the minds of men, 
growing out of an admiration of his boldness in enter- 
prise on some occasions, and his h.iirbreadth escapes on 
others, which have raised in the many an opinion that he 
possesses such abilities, both in council and in the field, 
as render him an overmatch for all the statesmen and all 
the warriors of Europe, insomuch, that nothing can 
stand before him : whereas, in truth, it were easy to find 
causes of his extraordmary success in the political prin- 
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ciples of the times in which he first arose, independent 
of any uncommon talents of his own, — principally in 
the revolutionary phrenzy, the spirit of treason and re- 
volt, which prevailed in the countries that were the first 
prey of hj||' unprincipled ambition. But, were this not 
the case, yet were it impious to ascribe such a man's 
successes to himself. It has been the will of God to set 
up over the kingdom " the basest of men," in order to 
chastise the profaneness, the irreligion, the lukewarm- 
nes6, the profligacy, the turbulent seditious spirit of the 
times ; and when this purpose is efiected, and the wrath 
of God appeased, *^ wherein is this man to be accounted 
of, whose breath is in his nostrils?" 

It is a gross perversion of the doctrine of Providence^ 
when any argument is drawn from it for the indiffer- 
ence of all human actions in the sight of God, and the 
insignificance of all human efforts. Since every thing is 
settled by Providence according to God's own will, to 
what avail, it is said, is the interference of man ? At 
the commencement of the disordered state which still 
subsists in Europe, when apprehensions were expressed 
by many (apprehensions which are still entertained by 
those who first expressed them) that the great Antichrist 
is likely to arise out of the French revolution, it was ar- 
gued by them who wcfre friends to the cause of France 
— " To what pur^)ose is it then, upon yoiH* own princi- 
ples, to resist the French ? Antichrist is to arise, — ^he 
is to prevail, — he is to exercise a wide dominion^ and 
what human opposition can set aside the fixed designs 
of Providence ?" Strange to tell, this argument took 
with many who were not friends to the French cause, 
so far at least as to make them averse to the war with 
France. The fallacy of the argument lies in this, that 
it considers Providence by halves ; it considers Provi- 
dence as ordaining an end and effecting it without the 
use or tlie appointment at least of means : wliereofs the 
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true notion of Providence is, that God ordains thji 
means with the end ; and the means which he employs 
are for the most part natural causes ; and among them 
he makes men, acting without any knowledge of his 
secret will, from their own views as free agents, the in- 
struments of his purpose. In the case of Antichrist, in 
particular, prophecy is explicit. So clearly as it is fore- 
told that he shall rise, so clearly is it foretold that he shall 
&11 : so clearly as it is foretold that he shall raise hin^self 
to power by successful war, so clearly it is foretold that 
war — fierce and furious war, waged upon him by the 
faithful, shall be in part the means of his downfal. So 
false is all the despicable cant of puritans about the un^ 
lawfulness of war. And, with respect to the present 
crisis, if the will of God should be, that for the punish- 
ment of our sins the enemy should prevail against us, 
we must humble ourselves under the dreadful visitation: 
but if, as we hope and trust, it is the will of God that 
the vile Corsican shall never set his foot upon our shores, 
the loyalty and valour of the coimtry are, we trust, the 
appointed means of his exclusion. ** Be of good cou- 
rage, then, and play the men for your people ; and the 
Lord do that which seemeth him good.'' 

It is particularly necessary at this season that I should 
warn you against another gross and dangerous perversion 
of .the doctrine of Providence, which is misconceived 
and abused when we impute any successes with which 
we may be blessed to any merit of our own engaging on 
our side that will of God by which the universe is go- 
verned. If we are successful in opr contest with a 
tyrant who has surpassed in cringe aU former examples 
of depravity in an exalted station, we owe it not to 
ourselves, but to God's ynmented mercy. Nor are we 
to ascribe it to any pre-eminent righteousness of this 
nation, in comparison with others, if we have suffered 
less and prpspered ni^ore than others engaged in th< 
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^me quarrel. This country, since the beginning of 
Europe's troubles to the present day, has certainly been 
favoured beyond other nations : and at this very crisis, 
«--at the moment when the armie/s of our continental ally 
were flying before those of the common enemy, — in that 
very moment the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
which were to have lowered the British flag, to have 
wrested from us our ancient sovereignty of the ocean, 
and to have extinguished our commerce in all its 
branches, — this proud naval armament, encountered by 
a far inferior force of British ships — ^a force inferior in 
every thing but the intrepidity of our seamen and the 
skill of their leaders — was dashed to pieces, at the mouth 
of its own harbour, by the cannon of that great commander 
who^e grave is strewed with laurels and bedewed with 
his country's tears. But let not this inspire the vain 
thought, that, because we are righteous above all the 
nations of Europe, our lot has therefore been happier 
than theirs. It has been ruled by the highest authority, 
that they are not always the greatest sinners on whom 
the greatest evils fall. The converse follows most un- 
deniably, that those nations are not always the most 
righteous who in peace are the most flourishing and in 
war the most successful. Let us give, therefore, the 
whole glory to God. In the hour of defeat, let us say 
— " Why should man complain? — man, for the punish- 
ment of his sins;" in the hour of victory — ** Let us not 
be high-minded, but fear." 
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